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A  NOTE  ON  THE  IRISH  QUESTION.^ 

In  response  to  a  request  I  have  received  I  gladly  offer  a  brief 
note  on  the  present  position  of  the  Irish  Question.  The 
charge  which  is  most  frequently  made  against  the  Unionist 
Party  is  that  their  only  policy  is  one  of  Coercion,  and  that  under 
the  rule  of  England  Ireland  has  suffered  heavily,  and  is  conse¬ 
quently  a  long  way  behind  England  and  Scotland  in  her  general 
social  condition.  A  careful  study  will,  I  think,  convince  the 
impartial  student  that  there  is  no  foundation  whatever  for  this 
charge.  While,  no  doubt,  the  Unionists  have  strenuously  main¬ 
tained  the  law,  and  thereby  given  freedom  to  all  to  go  about 
their  business  in  their  own  way  so  long  as  they  do  not  interfere 
with  their  neighbours,  they  have  at  the  same  time  passed  a  long 
list  of  measures  which  have  had  for  their  object  the  improvement 
of  the  general  condition  of  Ireland.  Very  remarkable  has  been  the 
success  of  much  of  this  legislation  :  the  development  of  the  means 
of  internal  communication,  the  establishment  of  the  Congested 
Districts  Board,  and  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Tech¬ 
nical  Instruction,  have  all  been  giant  strides  in  this  direction. 
If  Ireland  still  lags  behind  in  the  race  for  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  prosperity,  it  will,  I  think,  be  found  that  the  fault  lies, 
not  with  England  and  English  rule,  but  rather  with  those  people 
in  Ireland  who  have  preferred  political  agitation  to  agricultural 
and  industrial  development. 

One  question  that  is  always  to  the  fore  is  that  of  Education  in 
all  its  branches.  In  regard  to  Higher  Education,  I  do  not  intend 
to  do  more  than  remark  that  it  is  proposed  to  legislate,  in  what 
seems  to  be  the  most  controversial  manner,  in  reference  to  a 
subject  which  is  outside  the  domain  of  purely  Irish  questions, 
inasmuch  as  it  affects  the  standing  and  position  of  Universities 
throughout  the  world. 

In  regard  to  Intermediate  Education,  all  that  I  think  is  really 

(1)  This  article  was  written  as  an  Introduction  to  Ireland  To-day  and 
To-morrow,  by  E.  B.  Iwan-Miiller.  (Chapman  and  Hall.) 
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necessary  is  that  it  shall  be  linked  up  with  Primary  Education 
and  that  it  shall  be  made  somewhat  easier  for  an  intelligent  boy 
in  the  elementary  school  to  gain  access  to  higher  grade  or  inter¬ 
mediate  school,  in  order  that  he  may  be  properly  trained  for  the 
work  of  life. 

Primary  Education  has  a  special  character  in  Ireland,  which 
does  call  for  some  reference.  It  is  most  unfair  to  allege,  as  is 
so  frequently  done,  that  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  is  due  to  English  misrule.  The  real  truth  is  that 
in  order  to  maintain  in  its  entirety  what  is  the  purest  form 
of  denominational  Education  to  be  found  in  existence  in 
any  country,  schools  have  been  multiplied  to  so  large  an  extent 
that  it  has  proved  impossible  either  to  maintain  their  buildings 
properly  or  to  equip  them  adequately  with  a  teaching  staff.  This 
is  not  the  fault  of  English  rule,  but  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
system  w’hich  has  been  deliberately  adopted  in  Ireland.  While 
it  is,  I  fear,  hopeless  to  expect  that  any  great  change  can  be  made 
in  this  respect,  I  think  that  it  would  be  possible  to  do  something 
of  a  practical  and  substantial  kind  which  would  lead  to  an  im¬ 
provement,  and  would  therefore  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
Irish  people. 

Anybody  who  has  read  a  small  volume  recently  published,  called 
Economics  for  Irishmen,  by  “  Pat,”  must  be  impressed  by  the 
plain  story  there  told,  which  show’s  that  the  real  reason  why 
Ireland  has  not  progressed  so  much  as  England  and  Scotland  is, 
as  I  have  already  stated,  because  too  much  attention  has  been 
paid  to  ix)litics  and  too  little  to  business. 

In  some  ways  Devolution  would  be  found  more  dangerous  than 
Home  Pule.  If  we  believe  that  a  friend  of  ours  is  in  danger  and 
is  likely  to  be  seriously  attacked,  it  would  be  a  prudent  and 
sensible  act  to  present  him  with  a  revolver  and  cartridges  in  order 
that  he  may  use  them  for  his  own  defence  against  his  enemies; 
but  if  we  have  reason  to  fear  that  the  first  use  ho  will  make 
of  the  revolver  will  be  to  turn  it  upon  ourselves,  then  we  shall  be 
rash  indeed  if  we  give  him  this  means  of  doing  us  mortal  injury. 
This  appemrs  to  be  the  situation  in  regard  to  Devolution.  If  wc 
are  justified  in  believing  that  any  measure  of  this  kind  will  be 
employed  by^  the  Irish  people  to  develop  their  own  industries  and 
generally  to  help  themselves,  we  may  regard  its  concession  with 
complacency.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  know,  as  we  do  without 
any  room  for  doubt,  that  it  would  be  used  by  the  majority  in 
Ireland  in  order  to  advance  the  cause  which  they  have  at  heart, 
viz.,  in  order  to  make  Home  Rule  the  inevitable  consequence, 
surely  we  shall  be  shutting  our  eyes  to  plain  facts  and  be  guilty 
of  criminal  folly  if,  from  some  sentimental  or  other  reason,  we 
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concede  demands  made  in  the  spirit  indicated  by  the  remarks  I 
have  quoted. 

What  is  really  wanted  is  that  the  people  of  England  shall  look 
this  question  fairly  and  squarely  in  the  face,  shall  realise  for 
themselves  what  the  past  history  of  Ireland  has  been,  and  what 
are  the  true  results  which  have  flowed  from  it,  and  shall  also 
realise  what  are  the  demands  now  made  by  the  Nationalist  Party, 
and  how  far  they  are  likely  to  be  effected  by  the  grant  of  any 
measure  of  self-government.  The  demand  hitherto  made  has 
been  that  Ireland  shall  be  put  in  a  position  precisely  similar  to 
that  occupied  by  England  and  Scotland.  But  a  proposal  to 
establish  a  National  Council  in  Dublin  which  is  in  some  way  or 
other  to  intervene  between  Parliament  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Ireland,  is  not  to  put  Ireland  in  the  same 
position  as  England  and  Scotland,  but  to  put  her  in  a 
totally  different  position ;  and  we  ought  to  know  whether  the 
experiment  is  to  be  made  in  Ireland  in  order  that  it  may  be  tried 
later  on  in  the  rest  of  the  Ignited  Kingdom.  Surely,  before 
granting  it  to  Ireland,  we  ought  to  be  satisfied  that  there  is  some 
reasonable  prospect  of  success,  and  that  it  will  satisfy  those  aspira¬ 
tions  which  are  indulged  in  by  a  large  section  of  the  Irish  people, 
viz.,  that  it  will  secure  a  greater  measure  of  prosperity  for  the 
country. 

We  are  told  by  the  Government  that  the  ultimate  goal  they 
have  before  them  is  Home  Rule  on  the  Colonial  model.  Surely 
it  is  perfectly  clear  that  Ireland  left  to  herself  must  go  steadily 
back,  and  that  if  she  is  to  advance  she  must  have  the  benefit  of 
the  credit  and  resources  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  her  back.  If 
the  student  comes  to  the  conclusion,  to  which  I  think  he  must 
come,  that  whatever  there  is  which  is  unsatisfactory  in  Ireland  is 
due  to  causes  political ,  and  not  to  the  causes  w’ hich  are  so  con¬ 
stantly  alleged  by  Nationalists,  he  will,  I  think,  be  forced  to  the 
further  conclusion  that  no  tampering  with  the  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  will  be  likely  to  do  any  good.  What  is  w'anted,  on  the 
contrary,  is  a  continuance  of  that  policy  which  has  already  done 
so  much  for  Ireland,  and  which,  if  given  a  fair  chance,  would 
be  able  to  do  a  great  deal  more. 

The  statement  that  Unionist  feeling  in  Ireland  has  weak¬ 
ened,  and  that  there  is  growing,  even  in  Belfast  and  the 
North,  a  demand  for  something  in  the  form  of  Devolu¬ 
tion,  and  that  there  is  less  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of 
the  Union  is,  I  believe,  altogether  misleading.  Circumstances 
connected  with  the  government  of  Ireland  in  recent  years  have 
no  doubt  led  a  certain  section  of  the  Unionist  Party  in  Ireland 
to  express  themselves  in  no  uncertain  terms  as  to  the  treatment 
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they  conceive  they  have  received  at  the  hands  of  the  British  f! 
Government,  and  this  has  been  interpreted  as  implying  that  they  I 
are  less  enthusiastic  about  the  cause  of  the  Union.  The  truth  is  that  I 
occasionally  men  in  authority  are  captivated  by  the  charms  of  the  | 
dark  Eosalin,  and  are  tempted  to  believe  that  they  have  found  | 
the  golden  key  which  is  to  open  the  door  through  which  Ireland  I 
shall  pass  to  peace,  prosperity  and  contentment.  In  Ireland,  as  i 
in  other  countries,  there  is  no  such  key  to  be  found,  and  those  I 
who  have  tried  have  to  their  sorrow  learned  the  truth  of  this 
simple  statement.  These  happy  results  which  we  all  desire  to  ^ 
see  accomplished  can  only  be  attained  in  Ireland,  as  elsewhere, 
by  a  combination  of  various  conditions  which  will  be  produced  I 

by  efforts  very  similar  to  those  which  have  produced  them  in  | 

other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  ' 

herself.  \ 

A  study  of  the  history  and  results  of  the  application  to  Ireland  ! 

of  the  Local  Government  system  previously  granted  to  England  i 

and  Scotland  is  very  helpful  in  considering  the  new  policy.  j 

Startling  figures  have  recently  been  given  in  the  public  Press,  | 

criticised  no  doubt  by  Lord  Dunraven,  but  in  no  sense  disposed  | 

of  or  even  qualified  by  him,  which  show'  that  not  only  have  the  j 

party  in  a  majority  in  Ireland  used  their  privileges  to  secure  party 
majorities  upon  the  Councils  in  all  the  counties  in  Ireland,  save  j 
five  of  the  northern  ones,  but  have,  it  is  asserted,  gone  even  | 

farther  than  this  in  the  selection  they  have  made  of  the  officials  j 

to  serve  under  them.  In  some  parts  of  England  and  Scotland  j 
and  of  Wales  there  was,  no  doubt,  an  attempt  to  man  the  Coun-  I 
cils  with  men  of  one  political  party,  but  so  far  as  I  know  there  i 
never  has  been  an  attempt  over  here  to  demand  of  officials  adher-  i 

ence  to  a  certain  political  faith  before  they  could  be  regarded  as  j 

eligible  for  public  appointments.  This,  I  think,  bears  eloquent  i 
testimony  to  the  opinion  so  strongly  held  by  Unionists,  that  it  | 
w'ould  not  be  safe  or  fair  to  the  minority  to  extend  in  any  way 
the  power  already  possessed  by  the  majority  in  Ireland.  | 

It  is  customary  for  some  people  to  criticise  Unionists  in  Ireland 
as  being  unreasonable  and  bigoted.  I  think  these  critics  alto¬ 
gether  fail  to  realise  how  humiliating  and  painful  is  the  position 
of  an  Irishman  anxious  to  live  in  Ireland  in  the  home  of  his 
fathers,  and  to  participate  in  the  development  of  Irish  industrial 
and  agricultural  life — in  other  words,  to  do  his  duty  as  an  Irish¬ 
man — when  he  finds  he  is  precluded  from  taking  any  share  in 
local  affairs,  simply  and  solely  because  he  is  loyal  to  the  Union, 
and  will  not  for  personal  gain  or  advantage  abandon  the  platform 
on  which  he  stands  in  common  wdth  the  great  mass  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Let  any  man  who  takes 
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part  in  the  government  of  his  county  or  town  ask  himself  what 
his  view  would  be  if  he  knew  that  he  would  not  be  allowed  to 
serve  on  any  local  authority,  however  experienced,  industrious, 
and  zealous  he  may  be,  if  he  happens  to  hold  views  which  are 
inconsistent  with  those  held  by  the  majority  in  the  country.  He 
will  then  be  able  to  realise  what  is  the  position.  No  doubt,  a 
similar  state  of  things  will  be  found  in  a  few’  isolated  cases  in 
England  and  Scotland,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  Unionist 
corner  of  Ulster,  it  is  universal  throughout  the  whole  of  Ireland. 
Surely,  we  must  ask  ourselves,  what  is  the  experience  of  the  past, 
what  have  been  the  uses  made  by  Irishmen  of  the  privileges 
already  given  them?  It  is  by  tests  such  as  these  that  we  can 
alone  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion  as  to  any  fresh  development. 

By  no  means  the  least  interesting  or  least  instructive  portions 
of  Mr.  Iwan-Muller’s  book,  Ireland  To-day  and  To-morroic,  are 
those  in  which  the  writer  classifies  the  various  forms  of  Irish 
Government  reforms.  It  will,  jx'rhaps,  be  a  little  difficult  at 
first  for  the  ordinary  reader  to  appreciate  the  conclusion  at  which 
he  arrives,  viz.,  that  of  the  three  policies — Separation,  Home 
Rule,  or  Devolution — the  worst  is  the  latter ;  but  1  entirely  agree 
with  him.  Those  who  wish  to  alter  the  Irish  Government,  and 
bring  it  into  conformity  with  the  somewhat  cant  phrase ,  ‘  ‘  the 
wishes  of  the  Irish  people,”  must  surely  do  so  in  wdiole  and  not 
in  part.  This  attempt  to  deal  with  the  Irish  question  by  some 
“half-measure  ”  was  disposed  of  unanswerably  by  ]Mr.  Gladstone 
more  than  twenty  years  ago.  The  views  which  he  then  expressed 
hold  good,  if  laossible,  with  double  force  to-day.  Devolution 
would  produce  chaos  in  government,  would  weaken  the  bond 
which  binds  Ireland  to  Great  Britain ,  would  undoubtedly  pave  the 
way  for  Home  Buie,  would  add  immensely  to  the  complexities 
of  the  problem,  would  prove  embarrassing  to  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  and  would  leave  us  with  an  even  greater  responsibility  than 
we  possess  at  the  present  time. 

Home  Buie  is  worse  from  the  United  Kingdom  point  of  view 
than  separation,  because,  while  it  would  mean  practically  the 
same  thing,  it  would  leave  Great  Britain  with  the  I’csj'ionsibility 
for,  and  the  ignominy  caused  by.  all  the  steps  taken  by  the  Irish 
.Idministration,  as  the  supremacy  of  the  Home  Buie  Barliament 
would  be  held  to  be  a  safeguard  against  folly.  But,  surely,  the 
most  casual  student  must  realise  that  once  you  establish  a  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  Dublin  it  will  be  practically  impossible  without  the  use 
of  arms  to  enforce  the  Imperial  veto. 

There  remains,  then,  only  Separation,  a  policy  which.  I  be¬ 
lieve,  no  citizen  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  seriously  contemplate, 
though  from  the  United  Kingdom  point  of  view  it  is  probably 
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less  dangerous  than  the  other  two,  because  it  would  make  it 
perfectly  clear  that  Ireland,  and  Ireland  alone,  would  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  her  attitude  in  all  questions,  both  Imperial  and  local. 

But  the  question  must  bo  also  examined  from  the  Im^xirial  point 
of  view.  The  Prime  Minister’s  declaration  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
model  he  has  in  view  is  the  Colonial  one.  Surely  it  must  be  con¬ 
ceded  that  the  control  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  over  Canada  or 
Australia,  or  any  of  our  self-governing  Colonies,  is  of  the  most 
slender  description.  In  this  connection  I  would  venture  to  quote 
Lord  Eosebery’s  striking  sentence  in  his  speech  the  other  day  to 
the  Liberal  League  ;  “I  am  also  under  the  impression  that 
whereas  we  are  delighted  to  see  self-government  carried  to  the 
extreme  of  independence,  united  only  to  the  Mother  Country  by 
the  Crown,  in  Australia  and  Canada,  it  would  be  a  very  different 
matter  when  it  is  in  a  contiguous  island  which  prides  itself  on 
the  disloyalty  of  its  public  declarations.”  This  is  the  carefully- 
considered  utterance  of  a  great  Liberal  statesman,  not  of  a 
Southern  Irish  Unionist  or  a  Northern  Orangeman.  If  any  of 
these  Colonies  elected  to  abandon  the  connection  with  the  Mother 
Country  and  join  some  other  government,  is  it  conceivable  by 
any  means  that  we  could  prevent  them  from  doing  so?  Their 
loss  would  be  a  great  disaster  to  us ;  we  should  suffer  in  prestige, 
in  strength ,  and  in  our  position  amongst  the  nations  of  the  world ; 
but  for  purposes  of  national  defence,  for  the  protection  of  our 
own  shores,  we  should  not  be  in  any  way  affected.  Colonies 
which  lie  thousands  of  miles  from  our  shores  cannot  seriously 
affect  for  good  or  for  evil  the  precautions  which  we 
think  it  necessary  to  adopt  in  order  to  secure  ourselves 
from  invasion  and  attack.  This  cannot  be  said  of  Ire¬ 
land.  She  lies  athwmrt  our  western  border,  she  could  do  im¬ 
mense  mischief  if  she  wished  in  times  of  national  strain  and 
peril,  and  surely  a  great  people,  such  as  we  are,  conscious  of  our 
strength,  mindful  of  our  responsibilities,  grateful  for  the  splendid 
heritage  which  we  have  received  as  a  result  of  the  devotion, 
sacrifice,  and  labour  of  our  forefathers,  cannot  now  falter  in  the 
supreme  moment  when  we  are  called  upon  to  decide  as  between 
Unity  and  Separation. 


Walter  H.  Long. 


ENGLAND  AND  GERMANY  AT  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

I. 


The  late  Professor  Mommsen  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  England 
all  his  life,  and  was  recognised  as  such  until  he  ventured  to 
criticise  England  in  connection  with  the  Boer  War — in  regard 
to  which  he  merely  re-echoed  views  held  at  the  time  by  a  number 
of  distinguished  Englishmen,  several  of  whom  have  since  become 
Ministers  of  the  Crown.  In  an  instant  his  past  record  of  Anglo- 
philisni — even  his  scholarly  distinction — was  forgotten.  It  was 
remembered  against  him  that  he  had  once  partaken  of  a  chop 
and  jx)tatocs  as  the  guest  of  an  Oxford  college,  and  he  was 
forthwith  branded  as  ungrateful  and  an  enemy  of  England.  This, 
as  I  hai>pen  to  know',  was  to  the  last  a  source  of  sorrow’ful  regret 
to  the  grand  old  Roman  historian. 

The  sensitiveness  to  criticism  wdiich  was  exhibited  towards 
Professor  Nlommsen  in  this  country  has  its  reflection  in  Germany 
to-day.  My  recent  statement  in  a  London  newspaper  ^  that  Eng¬ 
land,  largely  through  her  own  fault,  has  lost  much  of  the  good¬ 
will  and  influence  she  once  possessed  in  Turkey,  that  others  have 
profited  at  her  expense,  that,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some 
intluential  Turks,  Turkey  has  more  to  gain  in  the  long  run  from 
the  friendship  of  England  than  from  that  of  others ;  ^ ;  that 
“others  ”  have  grow'n  of  late  somewhat  “  aggressively  selfish  ”  ® 
by  reason  of  their  success,  a  failing,  by  the  w'ay,  with  which 
England  is  constantly  and  gratuitously  reproached  by  foreigners 
—and  that  finally  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  would  welcome  better 
relations  with  England — this  simple  recital  of  well-known  and 
almost  commonplace  facts  has  excited  a  volume  of  hostile  com¬ 
ment  in  German  newspapers  of  a  certain  type. 

This  undue  sensitiveness  to  foreign  political  comment ,  whether 
it  be  on  the  part  of  Germans  or  of  Englishmen,  has  of  late  be¬ 
come  a  greater  obstacle  to  mutual  good  feeling  than  any  possible 

(1)  See  Daily  Mail  (March  8th),  my  interview  with  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 
and  German  Press  comments  thereon  in  several  subsequent  numbers. 

(2)  I  did  not  state  that  these  were  the  sentiments  of  the  Sultan,  who,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  will  always  remain  more  or  less  favourably  disposed  towards 
Germany;  but  this,  I  contend,  need  not  preclude  a  friendly  disposition  on  his 
part  towards  Great  Britain. 

(5)  Refer  Germania  im  Ausland,  Karl  Bottcher  (Verlag  P.  Stotzner,  Gera, 
1906),  second  edition. 
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antagonism  of  national  interests  in  itself  need  constitute.  The 
manner  in  which  the  spoken  or  the  written  word  is  seized  upon 
and  made  the  subject  of  comment — into  which  no  saving  grain 
of  humour  ever  enters — constitutes  a  very  real  danger  to  be 
guarded  against.  The  idea  is  absurd  that  an  English  ^xilitical 
writer,  who  has  for  years  laboured  to  bring  home  to  his  fellow- 
countrymen  the  high  qualities  which  marked  a  notable  period  in 
German  history,  is  to  remain  silent  if  one  word  that  he  writes 
may  trespass  ujwn  German  susceptibilities.  That  this  is  so  is 
clearly  recognised  by  the  better  class  of  Germans,  and  especially 
by  responsible  ix)Iiticians  who  understand  that  the  good  will  of  a 
}X)litical  writer,  if  he  be  a  non-German,  is  a  valuable  asset  in  the 
daily  tussle  of  political  warfare,  in  which  frequently  the  most 
treacherous  blows  are  delivered  by  one’s  own  countrymen. 
Whether  this  were  so  or  not  it  would  ill  become  an  Englishman 
to  surrender  or  to  forego  his  right  to  deal  with  matters  affecting 
English  interests  abroad,  especially  when  they  are  so  deeply 
touched  as  in  the  ^xisition  at  present  occupied  by  England  and 
Germany  in  Turkey.  The  very  clamour  that  has  been  raised  in 
a  certain  section  of  the  German  Press  at  the  hint  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  better  relations  bet^veen  England  and  Turkey  is  plain 
evidence  that  in  the  minds  of  those  Germans  which  these  journals 
represent  an  approach  to  a  clearer  understanding  is  a  menace  to 
German  interests  in  Turkey.  There  are  doubtless  many  people 
in  Germany  who  do  not  share  this  view,  but  regard  the  present 
German  preponderance  in  Turkey  with  misgiving  as  being  too 
good  to  last.^  Many  others  desire  nothing  better  than  co-opera¬ 
tion  between  England  and  Germany  in  Turkey  as  well  as  else¬ 
where — a  consummation  the  more  to  be  wished  for,  since  the  time 
is  probably  not  far  distant  when  Europe  will  need  her  energies 
united  in  peace  and  harmony  if  she  is  to  hold  her  own  against 
the  competition  of  Asia  and  the  United  States.  Still,  as  we  have 
no  guarantee  that  these  benign  forces  will  always  be  capable  of 
dominating  German  action,  it  may  lie  worth  while  to  consider  a 
few  of  the  influences  which  account  for  the  growth  of  Germany’s 
position  at  Constantinople  and  enable  the  Emperor  openly  to 
assume  the  rdJe  of  a  protector  of  the  Mahommedan  world,  although 
Germany  has  no  Mahommedan  subjects,  whilst  England  rules 
over  nearly  as  many  Mahommedans  as  there  are  inhabitants  of 
the  German  Empire. 

(1)  A  well-known  German  political  writer,  Count  E.  Reventlow,  in  his  latest 
publication,  Weltfriede  ode.r  Weltkrieg  (Berlin,  Karl  Curtius,  1907),  p.  34, 
writes  as  follows: — “German  influence  has  been  on  the  decline  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  since  Algeciras,  and  in  consequence  of  the  over-zealous  activity  of 
our  Ambassador.” 
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II. 

Englishmen  who  are  old  enough  to  remember  the  Crimean 
War  might  well  rub  their  eyes  on  coming  to  Constantinople  to¬ 
day,  where  the  stranger,  after  being  shown  the  public  fountain 
in  Stamboul,  dedicated  by  the  German  Emperor  to  the  Sultan, 
is  taken  over  the  water  to  Scutari,  where,  in  the  most  picturesque 
cemetery  in  the  world,  England’s  dead  warriors  sleep  under  the 
cool  shade  of  the  cypress-tree.  Gone  are  the  days  when  English¬ 
men  and  Turks  fought  as  allies,  when  the  Sultan  visited  the 
British  Embassy  as  the  guest  of  his  trusted  friend.  Lord  Stratford 
deKedcliffe,  when  English  capitalists  supported  Turkey’s  credit, 
and  English  merchant  princes  first  introduced  railways  into  Tur¬ 
key,  and  dominated  the  sea-borne  commerce  as  well  as  the 
passenger  traffic  of  the  Levant.  In  those  past  times  the  Eng¬ 
lishman  embodied  in  the  eyes  of  the  Mahommedan  Turk  all  that 
was  estimable  and  reliable  among  the  Franks. 

This  traditional  sympathy  for  England  flared  up  in  the  heart 
of  the  Moslem  again  in  1877-78.  For  the  moment  the  denuncia¬ 
tions  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  of  the  Daily  i^^cws  over  the  Christian 
atrocities  of  Bulgaria  and  Montenegro  were  almost  forgotten. 
Brave  Osman  had  just  given  the  Muscovite  the  “  soldier’s  grip 
before  the  walls  of  Plevna,  and  but  for  the  support  of  the  Eou- 
manians  would  probably  have  hurled  his  foe  back  into  the 
Danube.  Skobeleff,  the  spiritual  father  of  every  poseur  who 
has  since  afflicted  the  world,  was  at  San  Stefano ;  but  Sir 
Henry  Layard  was  England’s  Ambassador,  and  England  sent 
her  fleet  to  Besika  Bay  to  stop  the  Bussians  and  defend  Con¬ 
stantinople. 

Since  those  comparatively  recent  days  many  changes  have  been 
wrought.  England  has  coerced  the  Turk  w’henever  opportunity 
has  offered,  and  for  years  insisted  upon  keeping  an  Ambas¬ 
sador  at  Constantinople  in  open  defiance  of  Machiavelli’s 
maxim  that  an  Ambassador  should  above  all  things  be  a  persona 
grata  to  the  Sovereign  to  whom  he  is  accredited.  Foreign 
bankers  and  powerful  French  and  German  syndicates  have  taken 
the  place  of  English  financial  influence ;  nearly  all  the  Turkish 
railways  and  most  of  the  shipping  have  gone  into  other  than  Eng¬ 
lish  hands.  The  finest  passenger  steamers  that  come  to  Con¬ 
stantinople  are  German,  Austrian,  Italian,  and  Russian.  The 
dead  alone  sleep  on  as  before  under  the  shady  groves  of  Scutari. 

There  is  probably  no  abler  exponent  of  Eastern  affairs  from  an 
English  point  of  view  than  Mr.  Valentine  Chirol ;  and  this  is 
what  he  has  to  say  of  Germany’s  present  position  in  Turkey  :  — 

“  The  growth  of  German  influence  at  Constantinople  is  one  of 
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the  most  remarkable  political  phenomena  of  the  closing  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Never  has  a  great  European  Power  ac¬ 
quired  so  rapidly  and  with  so  little  apparent  effort  a  position  of 
authority  and  privilege  in  a  decadent  ^  ( ?)  Oriental  State  with 
which  its  previous  connection  and  actual  community  of  interests 
seemed  so  slender.  Germany  stepped,  as  it  w’ere,  overnight  into 
the  position  left  vacant  on  the  Bosphorus  w’hen ,  after  the  fall  of 
the  Beaconsfield  Government  in  1880,  England  abruptly  changed 
the  course  which  she  had  hitherto  steered  in  the  Near  East.”  ^ 

It  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out  that  German  diplomacy  has  done 
its  best  to  draw  profit  from  the  opix)rtunities  thus  afforded  bv 
our  course  of  action  :  diplomacy  being  indeed  far  more  than  is 
generally  supposed  the  art  of  profiting  by  the  mistakes  of  others, 
rather  than  that  of  creating  original  situations  of  its  own. 

After  dwelling  uix)n  the  services  rendered  to  the  Turkish 
Government  by  the  German  officers  in  its  employ,  Mr.  Chirol 
makes  the  following  reference  to  the  wide  scope  of  their  influence 
in  furthering  German  national  interests  : — 

“  The  German  military  instructors  have,  no  doubt,  been  excel¬ 
lent  officers,  but  they  have  been  even  better  commercial  agents. 
Their  credit  at  the  Palace  and  with  the  public  departments  has 
been  employed,  in  and  out  of  season,  in  pushing  German  trade 
and  promoting  German  undertakings.  The  powerful  influence 
of  William  II.  has  been  exerted  with  admirable  intelligence  and 
perseverance  to  co-ordinate  all  the  forces  that  could  promote  the 
expansion  of  German  enterprise  in  Turkey,  and  the  results  from 
the  commercial  point  of  view  alone,  not  to  speak  of  the  political 
aspect  of  the  question,  have  been  sufficiently  remarkable  to 
deserve  attention.”^ 

Some  of  the  commercial  results  which  have  accrued  to  Ger¬ 
many,  partly  as  a  consequence  of  these  pushing  qualities,  are  also 
cited  by  !Mr.  Chirol.  Of  these,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  will 
only, 'give  the  following  summary  : — “  In  the  twenty  years  be- 
tw’cen  1882  and  1902  German  exports  into  Turkey  increased  from 
5,900,000  marks  to  43,000,000  marks,  and  Turkish  imports  into 
Germany  went  up  from  1,200,000  to  36,600,000  marks.”  ^ 

Ocular  testimony  bears  out  the  conclusions  as  to  Germany’s 
advance  in  Turkey  drawn  by  this  acute  observer.  Thus  the 

(1)  Turkey  is  anything  but  decadent  to-day.  The  Germans  are  quite  able 
and  may  be  trusted  to  enlighten  us  on  this  point.  It  is  only  our  prejudices 
which  blind  us  to  the  extraordinary  progress  towards  rejuvenation  made  by 
Turkey  under  the  present  Sultan.  The  Germans  are  well  aware  of  this,  and 
it  were  high  time  we  should  also  acquire  the  knowledge. 

(2)  The  Middle  Eastern  Question,  by  Valentine  Chirol  (London :  Murray, 
1903),  p.  186. 
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stranger  may  remain  some  time  in  Constantinople — the  city  of 
diplomatists — without  ever  becoming  aw-are  that  such  buildings 
exist  in  Pera  as  the  Embassies  of  Great  Britain,  Russia,  France, 
or  Italy,  although  each  of  these  countries  represents  far  more 
substantial  traditions  in  Turkey  than  those  of  the  German  Em¬ 
pire.  They  either  lie  back  from  the  main  thoroughfares,  or  the 
buildings  are  not  striking  in  themselves.  The  German  Embassy, 
on  the  other  hand ,  is  an  imposing  parallelogram  of  plain  dignified 
classic  type  and  stands  prominently  on  a  hill  facing  the  Bos¬ 
phorus.  It  is  placed  in  so  marked  a  jxisition  that  the  stranger 
cannot  help  seeing  it  and  being  struck  by  its  palatial  proportions, 
whether  he  travels  by  water  towards  the  Black  Sea,  or  whether 
he  wends  his  way  direct  from  Pera  to  the  Imperial  Palace  of 
Yildiz.  Eight  huge  stone  “  Spread  Eagles”  are  i>erched  on  its 
roof,  four  at  each  end — facing  north  and  south.  They  only  want 
the  heraldic  motto,  ‘‘  de  prends,  je  tiens,,”  in  order  to  give  us  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  advancing  tendencies  of  Germany  in  the 
Near  East.  The  very  solidity  and  size  of  the  German  Embassy 
seem  to  declare  to  the  world  “  J’y  suis,  j’y  reste.” 

The  German  colony  duly  appreciates  the  importance  of  their 
Embassy  and  its  eagles,  for,  however  much  Germans  may  be 
socially  kept  asunder  by  their  Kastengeist  at  home,  at  Constanti¬ 
nople  they  hold  together  like  wax,  and  their  Ambassador  does  all 
in  his  power  by  energetic  support  of  his  countrymen  and  by  the 
dispensing  of  generous  hospitality  to  make  this  solidarity  useful 
to  the  national  interests  entrusted  to  his  care — reading  others  a 
useful  lesson  in  this  respect.  Not  that  he  has  by  any  means 
an  easy  time  of  it  as  far  as  the  German  Press  is  concerned,  for 
whereas  he  is  accused  on  the  one  hand  of  going  too  fast,  on  the 
other  the  Pan-Germans  reproach  him  for  not  having  secured 
more  appointments  for  Germans  u^xin  the  Anatolian  Railway. 


III. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  German  Emperor’s  birthday,  the  town 
of  Pera  might  almost  be  said  to  form  part  of  the  German  Em¬ 
pire,  so  much  are  Germans  predominantly  in  evidence.  Divine 
service  is  held  in  the  early  morning  at  the  German  Church.  It 
is  attended  by  the  Ambassador,  his  staff,  and  all  the  Germans 
of  whatever  capacity  engaged  in  the  Turkish  service.  An  official 
reception  is  held  at  midday  at  the  Embassy,  to  wffiich  all  are 
welcome.  Every  available  vehicle  in  the  town  is  engaged  by 
Germans,  who  are  mostly  attired  in  black  coats  and  tall  cylinder 
hats.  Those  who,  in  addition  to  their  civilian  status,  happen 
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to  be  German  officers  of  the  reserve,  don  their  uniforms,  and  drive 
with  their  spiked  helmets  through  the  Grande  Rue  de  Pera 
calling  out  as  eloquently  as  looks  can  speak  :  “  Kinder,  was  kostet 
die  Welt  ]"  In  the  evening  an  official  dinner  is  given  at  the  Ger¬ 
man  Club,  the  Teutonia.  This  is  again  attended  by  the  German 
Ambassador,  who  pays  a  flying  visit  later  in  the  evening  to  the  so- 
called  Artisans’  Cluh,  which  consists  of  those  Germans  whose 
social  status  does  not  entitle  them  to  belong  to  the  more  select 
“Teutonia.”^  Speeches  are  made,  glasses  are  clinked  and 
emptied,  and  telegrams  are  dispatched  to  Berlin  emphasising  the 
unbroken  fidelity  {tinverhrucliliche  Treue)  of  the  loyal  sons  of  the 
Fatherland  to  the  German  Emperor.  Even  as  the  blade  of  grass 
tells  us  the  direction  of  the  wind,  so  also  small  things  reveal  the 
ascendency  of  the  Teuton  at  Constantinople. 

All  this  is  legitimate  and  excellent  in  its  way,  and  offers  strik¬ 
ing  evidence  of  the  wedge-like  influence  wielded  by  Germany  at 
Constantinople.  Still  it  is  only  one  aspect  of  the  pic¬ 
ture.  There  is  another  and  an  even  more  instructive 
one.  Some  ten  years  ago  I  met  a  certain  n..‘rr  von  Kiihlemann 
in  Constantinople — a  South  German,  who,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
was  General  Manager  of  the  Turkish  Oriental  Railway.  Dis¬ 
cussing  national  rivalries  in  commerce  in  Turkey,  he  said  to  me  : 
“  Of  course,  we  all  want  to  make  money  here,  but  the  difference 
between  us  Germans  and  others  is,  that  they  wmnt  to  reap  before 
they  have  sown,  whereas  we  are  prepared  to  give  something  in 
return  for  what  we  ask  in  the  way  of  payment.”  This  was  and  is 
no  empty  boast.  For,  taking  the  building  of  railways  as  an 
instance  in  point,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  vast  difference 
between  the  Oriental  Railway  built  under  the  auspices  of  Baron 
Hirsch  and  the  Union  Generale  of  Paris,  and  the  Anatolian  Bail- 
way  built  under  the  supervision  of  the  Deutsche  Bank  of  Berlin. 
The  latter  was  opened  in  the  year  1896,  and  the  German  engineer- 
in-chief,  Herr  Kapp,  had  done  his  work  so  thoroughly  and  so 
well  within  the  time  stipulated,  that,  as  I  was  told,  he  was 
awarded  a  bonus  of  a  million  of  francs  by  tlu'  Board  of 
Directors,  and  was  given  the  prefix  of  nobility  by  his  immediate 
Sovereign,  the  King  of  \Yurtemberg. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  here  in  detail  on  the  various  wMks  of 
life  in  which  Germans  have  done  good  work  in  Turkey  during  the 
last  thirty  years,  notably  in  connection  with  the  erection  of  hos- 

(1)  It  is  noteworthy  that  whereas  the  Austrian  and  Swiss  colony  meet 
together  in  the  German  clubs  at  Constantinople,  the  English  colony  has  no 
club  of  its  own,  and  only  forms  a  minority  of  the  members  in  the  polyglot 
Club  de  Constantinople  originally  started  by  Englishmen.  The  leading  hotels 
have  also  lost  the  specially  English  features  once  possessed  by  the  defunct 
Hotel  Missiris. 
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pitals  anti  schools,  the  latter  being  remarkably  free  from  that 
intolerant  religious  bias  which  has  only  too  often  marked  Anglo- 
Saxon  Christianity  in  its  dealings  with  those  of  an  alien  faith. 
Still,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  activities  are  strenu¬ 
ously  encouraged  and  even  subsidised  by  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment,  whereas  similar  endeavours  of  the  English  colony  appeal 
in  vain  to  the  English  Government  for  support.  Xor  in  common 
fairness  must  another  fact  of  importance  be  lost  sight  of,  and 
that  is  the  enlightened  self-interest  which  in  several  instances 
has  prompted  the  Germans  to  invite  the  co-operation  of  those 
nationalities  whom  they  have  practically  superseded  by  their 
uperior  enterprise.  Although  the  Anatolian  Railway  is  essentially 
a  German  undertaking,  Huguenin,  a  French-Swiss,  has  been 
elected  its  chairman.  The  Mersina-Adana  Railway,  originally  an 
English  enterprise,  has  also  been  taken  over  by  the  Germans, 
but  they  have  re-elected  the  former  chairman,  an  Englishman, 
resident  in  Constantinople,  to  preside  over  the  Board  of  Directors. 
Xor  need  there  be  any  reason  why,  under  normal  conditions,  a 
similar  friendly  co-operation  should  not  exist  in  all  directions,  not 
merely  in  commercial  and  financial  matters,  but  also  in  the 
domain  of  jxtlitics.  It  is,  therefore,  all  the  more  to  be  regretted 
that  the  dramatic  circumstances  under  which  the  Sultan’s  irade 
for  the  concession  for  the  Bagvdad  Railway  was  obtained  by  the 
German  Emperor,  and  unexpectedly  communicated  to  the  world 
by  the  usual  telegram ,  were  calculated  to  arouse  uneasiness  in  the 
English  public  mind  which  a  less  sensational  departure  might 
very  well  have  avoided. 

IV. 

A  diplomatist  with  special  knowledge  and  authority  writes  to 
me  as  follows  on  England’s  policy  towards  Turkey  to-day  ;  — 

"  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  think  the  strong  point  in  our 
English  policy  is  the  fact  that  we  have  invariably  based  our  representations 
to  the  Ottoman  Government  on  the  undoubted  interests  of  both  the  Chris¬ 
tian  and  Moslem  subjects  of  the  Sultan,  that  we  have  upheld  justice  to  all 
the  people,  and  that  we  have  fought  for  an  honest  administration  and 
political  freedom,  without  compromising  either  the  interest  of  the  State 
or  its  Sovereign. 

"  We  have  kept  aloof  from  the  many  selfish  and  ruinous  commercial 
concessions  which  have  been  so  disastrous  in  their  consequences,  and  w'e 
have  abstained  from  any  demands  which  were  not  in  the  interest  of  Turkey 
as  well  as  of  England.  \Ve  alone  have  built,  organised,  and  developed  a 
railway  without  a  penny  guarantee  from  the  Turkish  Government,  and  by 
capable  and  honest  administration  we  have  made  it  a  commercial  success. 
I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  Smyrna-Aidin  Railway. 

"  This  attitude  on  our  part  has  been  appreciated  by  Turkey,  and  more 
especially  by  the  Moslems. 

‘‘  The  several  demands  which  England  has  put  forward  as  conditions  to 
her  consent  to  the  3  per  cent,  increased  Customs  Duty  are  as  much  in  the 
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interests  of  Turkish  as  of  foreign  trade,  and  our  resolute  insistence  on  these 
points  has  been  an  object  lesson  all  round. 

“  We  have  impressed  upon  Turkey  the  advantages  of  developino  her 
enormous  internal  resources,  and  we  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  such 
alterations  of  the  old  Mining  Law  as  will  now  permit  British  as  well  as 
foreign  capital  to  be  embarked  in  Turkey  without  more  risks  than  usuallv 
attend  such  enterprises.” 

However  true  this  may  be,  the  results  achieved  are  not  enough 
to  excite  the  sympathies  of  the  Turks.  Others  may  be  more 
selfish  than  we  are,  but  they  at  least  have  never  been  habitual 
slanderers  of  the  Turks  and  their  Ifuler.  x\s  long  as  English 
writers  of  reputation  still  refer  disparagingly  to  the  Sultan  and 
the  so-called  Mussulman  soldiery,  our  chances  of  gaining  the  good 
will  of  the  Turks  are  not  very  bright,  and  only  diplomacy  backed 
by  overwhelming  force  can  expect  to  obtain  by  pressure  what  fair 
dealing — even  bare  justice — might  easily  win  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things. 

V. 

An  important  advantage  the  Germans  possess  over  the  English 
in  the  race  for  supremacy,  or  perhaps  one  had  better  say  for 
sympathetic  appreciation,  in  Turkey  is  that  they  come  to  the 
country  with  an  open  mind  and  a  readiness  to  understand  the 
Turks  and  respect  their  religion.  Hence  they  easily  obtain  a  cer¬ 
tain  social  sympathy  with  the  Turk,  of  whom  the  average  English¬ 
man  arriving  on  the  scene  has  the  wildest  cock-and-bull  concep¬ 
tions,  which  it  takes  him  half  a  lifetime  to  throw’  off.  When  once 
he  has  rid  himself  of  his  prejudices  the  marked  characteristics  of 
the  best  class  of  Englishman — self-restraint,  reserve,  and,  above 
all,  reliability  and  fair  dealing  in  personal  intercourse — generally 
cause  him  to  be  trusted,  if  not  liked,  by  the  Turk.  Unfortunately 
there  are  too  few  Englishmen  of  this  type  living  in  Turkey  to 
restore  the  sentiment  in  England’s  favour  w’hich  the  competition 
of  others  and  the  senseless  slander  ^  indulged  in  for  the  last  twenty 
years  or  more  by  certain  English  newspapers  and  preachers  have 
alienated.  The  common-sense  of  some  English  people  seems  to 
have  been  completely  w’ashed  away  by  the  Christian  atrocities 
in  Bulgaria  and  Montenegro^  of  thirty  years  ago.  For  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  every  newspaper  paragraph  issuing  from 

(1)  London  paper,  March  20th,  1907.  Letter  from  correspondent  in  Con¬ 
stantinople  :  ‘‘  The  Sultan  never  hesitates  to  express  his  abhorrence  of  England 
and  all  things  English.” 

(2)  Until  recently  the  Sultan  had  among  his  bodyguard  some  Albanians, 
whose  noses  and  upper  lips  had  been  cut  off  by  Montenegrins,  and  who  had  been 
doctored  up  with  false  noses  and  moustaches  at  his  expense. 
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Fleet  Street  abusing  Turkey  and  criticising  the  Sultan  is  care¬ 
fully  annotated,  cut  out,  translated,  perused  by  high  Turkish 
dignitaries  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  sometimes  submitted 
to  the  Sultan  as  a  mirror  of  English  opinion.  Let  the  reader 
imagine  such  an  influence  working  underground  for  more  than  a 
treneration,  and  he  will  agree  that  the  resulting  harm  must  be 
incalculable. 

The  Germans,  as  I  have  said,  are  not  handicapped  in  this 
fashion.  Their  education,  at  least  until  quite  recently,  tended  to 
inculcate  a  genuine  interest  in  the  history  and  civilisation  of  other 
nations,  notably  of  Turkey  and  the  Turks,  whom  Bismarck  had 
openly  described  as  the  only  gentlemen  in  the  East.  Sultan 
Saladin,  not  the  rowdy  Christian  knight,  is  the  hero  of  Lessing’s 
beautiful  dramatic  sermon  of  brotherhood  among  men,  Nathan  the 
llTsc,  written  nearly  130  years  ago.  In  our  time  a  broad  stream 
of  literature  sympathetic  to  the  Persian  and  the  Mahommedan 
Turk  has  flooded  the  German  book  market,  from  the  beautiful 


poems,  “  Mirza  Schaff,”  by  Bodenstedt,  down  to  the  articles 
written  in  the  German  Press  by  Dr.  Bohrbach,  and  the 
accounts  of  travels  in  Asia  Minor  by  Dr.  von  der  Nahmer 
and  others.  All  these  breathe  appreciation,  if  not  direct 
sympathy,  with  the  Mahommedan  world.  Against  this  quan¬ 
tity  of  German  writing  I  have  only  been  able  to  find  on  our 
side— outside  purely  scientific  works — sundry  books  of  travel  of 
individual  Englishmen,  in  which  a  record  of  their  hardships  and 
their  inability  to  have  a  bath  form  the  staple  items  of  information  ; 
discriminate  appreciation  of  the  country,  its  people,  and  their 
history  being  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  The  average  Englishman 
is  seemingly  incapable  of  doing  simple  justice,  much  less  feeling 
sympathy  with  the  Turk,  unless  the  latter  happens  to  be  a 
person  of  wealth  and  high  station — a  Grand  Vizier  or  a  full¬ 
blown  Ambassador,  often  a  Greek  Christian.  There  is  hardly 
ever  an  entrance  into  the  ideas  of  the  nation  which  is  supposed 
to  be  studied. 

.\nother  important  cause  accounting  for  German  popularity 
with  the  Turkish  politician  is  that  the  Germans  in  Constanti¬ 
nople  were  the  only  people  who  kept  their  heads  during  the 
Armenian  troubles  in  that  city  in  1896 ;  simply  because 
they  knew  the  Turks,  and  were  therefore  in  a  position 
to  do  them  justice.  Thereby  they  impressed  deeply  the  Turkish 
official  world.  The  German  Press  was  also  the  only  one  in  Europe 
to  recognise  from  the  first  that  there  is  a  Turkish  side  to  the 
Armenian  question,  were  it  only  the  deductions  to  be  fairly  drawn 
from  the  fact  that  when  the  Armenian  conspiracy  came  to  a  head 
in  Constantinople  in  August,  1896,  about  20  per  cent,  of  the 
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fattest  civil  appointments  under  Government  in  Constantinople 
were  held  by  Armenians.  The  chief  censor  of  the  Press  was  an 
Armenian,  and  his  son,  an  Armenian  too,  occupies  his  place 
-to-day. 

VI. 

That  Germany  will  retain  and  even  increase  the  commercial 
hold  she  has  already  gained  in  Turkey  seems  more  than  likely, 
unless  others  are  prepared  to  compete  successfully  w’ith  her  in 
financial  enterprise  and  industrial  efficiency.  Her  geographical 
position  places  her  in  easy  connection  with  the  Turkish  Empire 
for  commercial  purposes,  both  through  Eoumania  and  the  Black 
Sea,  as  well  as  dowm  the  Danube  and  by  rail  through  Servia  and 
Bulgaria.  All  this  is  decidedly  in  her  favour.  That  the  psychic 
influences  already  referred  to  are  equally  an  aid  to  Germany 
must  also  be  admitted.  But  whether  in  the  long  run  she  will  be 
able  to  “convert”  {umioerten,  to  employ  a  favourite  term  of 
Friedrich  Nietzsche)  these  assets  into  one  of  permanent  political 
preponderance  extending  over  Asia  Minor,  as  openly  advocated  by 
the  Pan-German  Party,  may  well  be  open  to  doubt.  In  the  first 
place,  the  German  language  is  a  great  stumbling-block  in  the  way 
of  extending  the  German  idea  beyond  certain  limits,  not  merely 
its  difficulty  as  an  idiom,  but  more  particularly  the  fact  that  it 
encounters  a  powerful  competitor  in  the  French  language.  French 
has  been  recognised  in  Turkey  as  the  foremost  tongue  of  the 
Franks  for  nearly  three  hundred  years.  There  are  close  upon  six 
hundred  schools  in  Turkey  in  which  French  forms  part  of  the 
regular  curriculum.  French  is  spoken  more  or  less  by  nearly 
every  Turkish  official  above  a  certain  rank ;  German  by  scarcely 
any.  This  difficulty  of  the  German  language  competing  with 
the  French  idiom  has  already  been  felt  by  the  German  autho¬ 
rities  engaged  in  the  working  of  the  Anatolian  Railway.  It 
will  also  bo  found  a  hindrance  in  case  serious  efforts  should  be 
made  to  start  German  colonies  along  the  track  of  the  Anatolian 
Railway,  a  plan  few  people  who  have  visited  those  regions 
will  think  likely  to  succeed,  at  least  yet  awhile,  although 
many  Germans  wffio  recall  the  strange  story  of  the  Saxon  colony 
in  Transylvania  fondly  imagine  that  this  unique  phenomenon 
is  likely  to  repeat  itself  in  Asia  Minor.  Germany’s  geo¬ 
graphical  position,  which  is  in  her  favour  where  commercial 
facilities  are  concerned,  is  decidedly  against  her  once  political 
influences  come  to  the  fore.  Several  instances  in  point  have 
arisen  of  late  years  in  which  Germany  has  been  unable  to  “con¬ 
vert  ”  (umwerten)  her  strong  Turkish  sympathies  into  effective 
action  in  favour  of  Turkey  against  the  opposition  of  Russia, 
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France,  or  England.  This  was  notably  the  case  in  the  naval 
demonstration  against  Turkish  rule  in  Crete  in  1898,  and  also 
in  a  lesser  degree  in  the  Graeco-Turkish  war  in  1897,  when 
Russia,  objecting  to  the  German  military  instructors  taking  part 
in  that  campaign,  Turkey  was  prevailed  upon  to  recall  those  of 
them  who  had, already  started  for  the  front.  An  even  more  recent 
case  in  which  Germany  failed  to  support  Turkish  interests  arose 
in  connection  with  English  action  on  the  Egyptian  frontier  and 
is  still  in  public  memory.  But  by  far  the  most  potent  cause 
which  is  likely  to  prevent  German  political  influence  getting 
beyond  certain  well-defined  limits  in  Turkey  is  to  be  found  in  the 
ever-watchful  jealousy  of  Eussia — Turkey’s  most  relentless  and 
hypocritical  foe.  The  probable  establishment  in  the  near  future 
of  a  Japanese  Embassy  at  Constantinople  may  perhaps  tend 
towards  checkmating  somewhat  this  sinister  force ;  but  even  in 
such  a  case  it  is  not  likely  to  act  in  favour  of  Germany,  but 
rather  as  a  competing  influence,  the  more  so  since  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey  is  very  much  impressed  by  Japan’s  prowess  in  war,  the 
feature  which,  in  the  first  instance,  gave  Germany  her  place  in 
his  high  esteem.  Should  Japanese  officers  come  to  Turkey  the 
Germans  will  no  longer  be  the  only  ones  to  influence  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  Turks  by  their  war-like  efficiency.  Further,  the  fact 
that  the  Japanese  are  Asiatics  is  one  which  is  not  to  be  lost  sight 
of  in  estimating  the  probable  trend  of  Turkish  sympathies. 

Neither  England  nor  France  can  be  expected  in  the  long  run, 
as  great  iNIahommedan  Powers,  to  view  the  “conversion”  of 
German  influence  into  the  assumption  of  the  part  of  Protector 
of  Islam  with  complacency  much  less  with  favour.  The  fact 
that  the  action  of  these  Powers  is  apparently  a  passive  one  for 
the  present  would  not  justify  us  in  assuming  that  it  will  per¬ 
manently  remain  so. 

Leaving  these  far-flung  ix)ssibilities  out  of  consideration,  w^e 
may  restrict  ourselves  to  taking  account  of  the  course,  advocated 
in  common  by  many  liberal-minded  Englishmen  as  well  as 
Germans,  that  Germany  and  England  should  join  hands 
and  endeavour  to  work  i>eacefully  together  in  order  to  enable 
Turkey  to  exploit  her  unlimited  resources  and  place  herself  on  a 
strong  independent  basis.  For  here  much  remains  to  be  done 
by  England  in  order  to  make  up  for  opportunities  lost  and  time 
wasted.  The  Nonconformist  English  Press  should  at  last  cease 
to  make  a  special  feature  of  depreciating  Turkey  and  vilifying 
the  Sultan  whom  the  German  Press  always  treats  with  courtesy 
if  not  with  sympathy. 

(1)  The  German  Press  is  continually  publishing  appreciative  articles  on 
Turkey  and  her  Sovereign,  which  are  immediately  translated  into  Turkish  and 
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Englishmen  living  in  Turkey,  many  of  whom  have  grown 
prosperous  and  rich  men  by  aid  of  the  special  advantages  enjoyed 
by  foreigners  under  the  Capitulations,  including  as  they  do  almost 
complete  freedom  from  taxation,  should  cease  to  add  to  their 
income  by  contributing  maligning  articles  on  the  Turks  and  the 
Sultan  to  the  English  Press.  It  might  be  thought  that  English 
ideas  of  fair  play  would  suffice  to  prevent  such  conduct. 

The  English  Government  might  cease  to  send  minor  officials 
to  Turkey  imbued  with  dislike  for  the  Turk.  Such  men  play 
into  the  hands  of  England’s  competitors  by  drawing  up  reports 
marked  by  ill-feeling  towards  the  Turks,  or  they  correspond  with 
English  newspapers  in  the  same  vein.  When  the  practice  has 
gone,  then  the  good  will  of  the  Turk  will  follow  as  a  matter 
of  course  and  will  readily  take  the  practical  shape  of  giving  Eng¬ 
lish  capital  an  equal  chance  in  competing  for  the  many  valuable 
opportunities  for  developing  trade  still  to  be  had  in  Turkey. 
The  splendid  work  already  done  by  England  in  Egypt,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  matter  of  irrigation,  with  which  the  name  of 
Sir  William  Willcocks  is  so  honourably  connected,  affords  ample 
guarantee  that  honest  co-operation  betw'een  England  and  Ger¬ 
many  will  not  only  result  in  an  addition  to  but  in  a  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  forces  working  for  the  benefit  of  Turkey  and  for  the 
advantage  of  the  world  at  large. 

Sidney  Whitman. 

cited  as  evidence  of  German  good  will.  Germans  in  Turkey  are  eager  fct 
Turkish  concessions  and  decorations,  and  in  return  never  lose  an  opportunity  of 
paying  homage  to  the  Sultan.  Only  the  other  day  at  the  opening  of  the  German 
Sanatorium  in  Jerusalem  three  cheers  were  given  for  the  Sultan  by  the  Germans 
present.  The  Sultan  is  very  sensible  of  such  courtesies,  which  English  people 
hardly  ever  pay  him. 
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WHAT  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  MEANS 
TO-DAY. 


OcR  conception  of  what  agricultural  education  should  be  has 
completely  shifted  in  a  few  years.  This  is  partly  due  to  the 
change  of  view  as  to  the  mental  processes  of  education  since  the 
new  era  of  technical  industrial  and  manual  instruction.  But  it 
has  been  far  more  deeply  affected  by  the  profound  conviction,  not 
only  in  this  country,  but  everywhere,  that  urban  industrialism 
has  been  overdone,  has  unbalanced  human  instincts  which  go  to 
make  and  keep  great  peoples,  and  has  brought  many  evils,  not 
the  least  the  magnetising  aw’ay  from  rural  districts  of  their  most 
virile  and  essential  elements. 

Interest  has  passed  from  the  scientific  college,  as  a  centre  of 
research  and  professional  equipment  for  a  selected  few,  to  the 
more  urgent  problem  of  providing  for  the  actual  workers  on  the 
soil  and  their  children  some  mental  and  moral  stimulus  to  make 
them  love  the  land  and  stand  by  it  and  make  the  most  of  it,  for 
their  own  happiness  and  for  the  well-being  of  the  whole  nation. 

The  evil  is  grave  enough.  The  inquiry  just  completed  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  proves  that  agricultural  labourers  have 
diminished  by  11’9‘2  per  cent,  betw'een  1881  and  1891,  by  20'4 
per  cent,  between  1891  and  1901,  while  the  total  fall  since  1871 
is  over  35  per  cent.  Many  of  the  local  correspondents  of  the 
Board  minimise  the  decline,  and  report  a  sufficiency  of  labour  in 
their  districts.  But  most  of  them  are  friends  of  the  big  farm 
system,  which,  with  depleted  capital,  is  made  to  pay  by  lengthen¬ 
ing  rotations,  labour-saving  machinery,  and  throwing  arable 
land  into  grass.  They  will  employ  no  more,  and  are  not  eager 
to  create  a  half-employed  class.  The  situation  is  plainer  still  if 
groups  of  purely  agricultural  parishes  are  taken.  Many  of  these 
have  lost  a  third,  some  more  than  half,  of  the  population  of  a 
generation  ago.  Matters  are  still  worse.  For  a  larger  proportion 
consists  of  young  children  and  old  men  and  women. 

It  is  no  answer  to  harp  upon  obvious  economic  causes — changes 
of  cultivation,  higher  wages,  urgent  interests,  exciting  pleasures 
of  town  life.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  people  who  are  drifting 
away  could  be  kept  on  the  land  by  making  country  life  more 
livable  and  more  profitable,  by  deepening  and  stimulating  the 
old  instincts  wffiich  linger  in  every  country-bred  heart,  there  is 
no  object  which  deserves  closer  examination  and  prompter  and 
bolder  action. 

It  is  a  life  and  death  question  for  an  imperial  race.  The  fresh- 
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air  temperament,  the  glow  of  arterial  blood,  the  high  courage,  the  I 

joyous  energy  of  healthy  bodies  and  minds  attuned  to  the  purer  I 

and  calmer  spirit  of  those  who  live  for  and  with  nature— those  I 

are  the  things  which  make  a  people  manly,  wholesome,  sane,  I 
predominant,  and  are  as  vitally  essential  as  the  elaborate  I 
machinery  of  the  industrial  life  of  the  great  towns.  I 

Economic  forces  cannot  be  ignored  or  defied.  Where  they  are  | 
operating  to  thwart  our  ideals  they  must  be  met  by  stronger  I 
economic  forces  being  set  free  to  work  our  will.  Again,  human  1 
nature,  its  passions,  hopes,  imaginings  cannot  be  defied  either.  I 
We  must  work  with  them,  for  them,  not  against  them.  I 

Without  such  talismans  we  can  only  play  with  these  questions.  I 
There  are  people  who  seem  to  think  that  all  we  can  do  is  to  i 

multiply  allotments  and  small  holdings  as  mere  mitigations  of  a  i 
life  of  penury  ending  in  the  workhouse.  That  is  social  myopia  ! 
with  a  vengeance.  The  sterilising  of  the  country  by  the  economic  j 
attractions  of  more  highly  paid  industries  elsewhere  will  go  on 
till  you  have  made  an  equal  range  of  wages  and  prospect  of  ulti¬ 
mate  prosperity  possible  in  rural  districts.  You  must  boldly  aim  l 
at  organisation  on  the  only  lines  which  will  assure  a  real  profit, 
a  continuous  return  for  energy  and  capital.  Plots  of  land  to  eke  i 
out  wages  are  mere  stepping-stones. 

If  people  will  but  lift  their  minds  out  of  the  rut  of  habit  and 
prejudice  and  think  clearly  of  the  facts  that  have  to  be  handled  ^ 
and  readjusted  to  make  rural  life  livable,  they  will  find  the  true 
keys  to  the  future  in  organisation  to  make  it  pay  better  for  bright,  ; 
energetic  young  men  and  women  to  give  their  best  to  the  land, 
and  in  a  bold  reform  of  rural  education.  If  profit  depends  on 
intelligence  and  force  of  character,  education  is  the  indispensable 
handmaid  of  organisation.  And  we  must  have  an  education 
worthy  of  our  ideals.  We  want  it  to  open  the  mind,  to  arouse 
the  interest,  to  quicken  the  imaginative,  the  creative  power  of 
those  we  want  to  keep  upon  the  land.  We  want  it,  too,  for  the 
scientific  and  practical  mental  equipment  which  alone  will  secure 
for  energy  and  intelligence  their  fuU  reward. 

The  rural  elementary  school  is  condemned  too  hastily.  It  is 
said  to  make  the  village  child  discontented,  restless,  ambitious 
for  something  different  from  its  surroundings.  Such  results  are 
not  altogether  bad.  As  wonder  breeds  knowledge,  so  discontent 
breeds  effort.  The  real  fault  has  been  that  the  curriculum,  and  = 
far  too  often  the  teachers,  have  not  touched  the  real  chords  of  ^ 
rural  life.  It  is  not  that  a  literary  education  is  bad,  but  that  a  ; 
literary  education,  the  better  it  is  the  worse  it  is  for  our  purpose,  | 
unless  it  is  imbued  with  the  atmosphere,  the  spirit,  of  rural  sur-  | 
roundings.  The  most  rapid  and  striking  evolution  of  a  highly  || 
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organised  and  practically  successful  agricultural  community — that 
of  Denmark — has  been  deliberately  based  on  a  curriculum  far 
more  literary,  far  more  imbued  with  history,  national  associa¬ 
tions,  and  enthusiasms  than  anything  we  have  dreamed  of  having 
in  rural  England.  The  object  of  the  Danish  schools  has  been  to 
strenffthen  the  intellectual  fibre,  to  quicken  the  mental  fwocesses, 
to  arouse  a  passionate  love  of  country  and  earnestness  of  purpose 
in  the  discharge  of  all  civic  and  personal  duties.  Danish  educa¬ 
tion  has  neither  been  degraded  into  a  mere  drudgery  of  technical 
and  manual  training,  nor  has  it  been  divorced  from  and  run 
counter  to  vigilant,  businesslike  concentration  on  rational  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  industry  of  after  life.  It  has  simply  fitted  into 
the  surroundings,  and  made  young  men  and  women  readier  in 
mind  and  hand  for  the  work  before  them.  A  literary  education 
has  not  led  away  from,  but  has  led  up  to,  the  natural  life  of  the 
people.  There  has  been  no  centrifugal  force,  no  jarring  note. 
The  children  of  the  well-to-do  peasant  farmers  go  to  the  High 
School— the  real  lever  of  Danish  success — and  they  pass  on  either 
to  the  full  courses  of  the  agricultural  schools  or  colleges,  or,  at  any 
rate,  acquire  while  beginning  actual  work  in  agriculture,  adequate 
scientific  and  practical  training  through  short  courses,  or  lectures. 
.\nd  the  teachers  impart  a  living  spirit  to  the  whole  process, 
many  of  the  university  students  voluntarily  helping  to  raise  the 
intellectual  standard  of  village  life  by  starting  discussions  and 
other  means. 

England  is  not  Denmark.  The  circumstances  under  which  our 
rural  population  must  be  taught  and  do  their  work  will  always 
be  our  own.  But  we  may  well  ask  how  far  an5Thing  that  is  being 
attempted  in  this  direction  in  England  is  calculated  to  bring  about 
similar  results.  Lord  Harrowby,  in  his  interesting  evidence  be¬ 
fore  the  Small  Holdings  Committee,  puts  the  practical  failure  of 
niral  teaching,  as  it  is,  very  clearly.  He  has  found  on  his  estates 
that  the  young  men  who  have  had  a  chance  of  a  little  training — 
who  understand  fertilisers  and  modern  methods — can  make  small 
farming  pay.  But  the  average  son  of  the  small  farmer  or 
labourer  usually  learns  at  school  little  which  bears  on  his  future 
work.  He  goes  back  to  the  farm  without  power  to  study  or  think 
for  himself.  He  farms  as  his  father  did,  and  does  wor.se.  If 
evening  classes  are  started  in  the  village  he  has  to  re-learn  with 
wearisome  iteration  the  old  elements  again  before  he  can  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  promised  land.  That  substantially  has  been  the 
opening  to  rural  life  offered  by  the  rural  school,  except  here  and 
there  a  parish,  happy  in  a  teacher  who  was  an  enthusiastic  gar¬ 
dener,  and  has  been  backed  up  by  a  quick-witted  parson  or  a 
kindly  squire. 
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What  really  does  our  existing  agricultural  education — it  cannot 
be  called  a  system — amount  to? 

We  have  important  agricultural  colleges — such  as  Cirencester 
Downton,  Aspatria,  &c. — where  scientific  and  practical  traininc' 
in  the  principles  and  methods  of  agriculture  of  the  highest  typt? 
is  provided.  These  facilities  are  largely  utilised  by  young  men  of 
good  position,  who  wish  to  become  land  agents  or  estate  managers, 
or  wish  to  start  a  career  as  agricultural  colonists  in  Australia,  in 
New  Zealand,  or  on  the  ranches  of  the  Argentine,  or  in  Canada, 
or  the  Far  West.  They  are  also  utilised  by  numbers  of  well-to-do 
young  men  who  become  surveyors  or  valuers,  and  to  some  extent 
by  veterinary  students.  These  colleges  turn  out  more  and  more 
of  the  highest  class  of  agricultural  lecturers,  professors,  and  ex¬ 
perts  of  all  kinds.  And  they  give  excellent  opportunities  for 
thoughtful  young  landowners  really  to  qualify  themselves  to 
understand  and  themselves  direct  and  improve  the  working  of 
their  estates.  But  they,  in  general,  do  little  for  the  working 
farmer. 

We  have  to  look  for  the  germ  of  a  real  system  rather  to  the 
group  of  colleges  which  have  been  formed  as  centres  of  light  and 
leading  in  typical  counties  and  groups  of  counties,  whose  scope 
of  teaching  and  selection  of  staff  are  directly  adapted  to  the  agri¬ 
cultural  character  of  the  districts  w’hose  interests  they  serve.  Too 
many  of  these  still  cater  more  for  the  professional  classes  than  for 
those  who  have  to  make  a  living  out  of  arable,  or  stock,  or  dairy 
farming.  But  with  the  aid  of  County  Council  Scholarships  a 
larger  number  of  sons  of  farmers  are  being  enabled  year  by  year 
to  get  a  real  insight  into  scientific  agriculture.  The  number  of 
such  students  who  are  able  to  find  time  and  money  for  the  full 
degree,  or  even  the  more  limited  diploma  of  agriculture  courses,  is 
rather  disappointing.  But  this  has  led  to  a  fuller  development 
of  the  system  of  short  courses  from  a  few  weeks  to  two  terms  in 
the  winter,  or  to  courses  of  various  periods  in  the  summer,  which 
are  found  eminently  useful  for  young  men  and  women  who  wish 
to  perfect  themselves  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  specific 
branches  of  the  industry. 

Research  work,  some  of  it  of  a  very  high  class,  the  management 
of  demonstration  and  experimental  plots  for  all  types  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and,  associated  with  these,  schemes  of  lectures  at  local  centres, 
given  by  exports  less  bookish  and  more  capable  of  influencing  the 
greatly  increased  classes  who  attend  them  than  the  inextx'rienced 
lecturers  employed  at  first  out  of  the  “whiskey  money  and 
last,  but  not  least,  Saturday  classes,  and  continuous  summer 
classes  to  enable  elementary  school  teachers  to  give  effective  in- 
stniction  in  nature  study  and  the  elements  of  horticulture— all 
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these  are  encouraging  forms  of  activity  rapidly  growing  out  of 
these  excellent  centres.  And  the  best  [X)int  is  that  these  institu¬ 
tions  are  growing,  expanding  all  the  time.  They  need  to  grow 
a  good  deal  more. 

For  when  you  take  their  measure,  by  comparing  them  with 
similar  institutions  in  the  United  States,  the  small  scale  on  which 
ffe  are  working,  the  scantiness  of  the  national  outlay,  the  lack  of 
co-ordination  and  of  a  thought-out  system  of  instruction,  from  the 
university  at  the  top  to  the  village  school  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ladder,  is  painfully  evident. 

The  staff  of  our  English  and  Welsh  colleges  is  of  the  highest 
quality,  and  in  numbers  bears  an  enormous  proportion  to  the 
students.  The  eighteen  institutions  aided  by  the  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  the  County  Councils  have  among  them  •221  professors 
and  instructors.  Including  all  the  longer  course  students  and  the 
diploma  students,  with  the  small  number  who  attempt  the  full 
three  years  for  a  degree,  the  total  is  about  590,  while  the  number 
attending  shorter  courses,  winter  or  summer,  is  about  600,  besides 
the  elementary  school  teachers  who  attend  courses  at  the  col¬ 
leges,  apparently  about  300.  And  the  total  expenditure  from  all 
sources,  including  the  tiny  grants  of  the  Board  (T10,500  all  told), 
the  County  Council  Scholarships,  the  grants  from  the  technical 
education  funds,  sale  of  produce  from  experimental  farms  and 
other  sources,  is  only  about  .^70,000  a  year  ! 

In  the  United  States  the  great  “  Land  Grant  ”  State  Colleges 
for  “  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,”  started  under  Acts 
passed  forty-five  years  ago,  number  sixty-five,  have  a  capital  en¬ 
dowment  of  no  less  than  £14,000,000  sterling,  and  an  annual 
income  from  Federal  and  State  grants,  proceeds  of  land  grants, 
and  all  other  sources,  including  fees,  of  no  less  than  £2,000,000 
sterling.  The  additions  to  permanent  endowment  and  equipment 
in  the  year  1903  alone  were  put  at  £550,000.  These  great  col¬ 
leges  provide  for  engineering  and  other  mechanical  arts,  as  well 
as  for  agriculture,  so  that  an  exact  allocation  of  staff  and  funds 
is  hard  to  arrive  at,  but  the  staff  assigned  to  agriculture  may  be 
taken  at  about  1 ,300 ,  the  students  for  the  degree  courses  in  agri¬ 
culture  of  four  years  were,  in  1903,  4,558,  and  those  taking  shorter 
agricultural  courses  7,550. 

We  have  here  no  vast  public  lands  with  which  to  endow  colleges, 
but  if  we  want  a  rural  revival  and  to  give  a  real  fillip  to  British 
agriculture  by  cultivating  the  brains  of  our  young  farmers,  it  is 
surely  time  to  spend  more  than  £70,000  out  of  imperial  and  local 
funds  on  the  agricultural  colleges,  which  we  are  deliberately 
treating  as  the  leaders  of  our  organisation.  And  when  we  think 
of  the  13,000  students  in  the  collegiate  courses  in  the  States,  and 
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our  little  band  of  1,200  all  told,  is  it  not  time  to  spend  energy  and 
thought  and  money  on  the  fuller  development  of  the  primary  and 
secondary  education,  which  would  be  the  natural  feeder  of  the 
colleges,  and  in  its  fuller  development  would  inevitably  increase 
the  number  of  higher  students  at  the  colleges,  and  thus  more 
rapidly  multiply  the  number  of  highly-trained  minds  applying 
themselves  to  the  improvement  of  our  agriculture  in  all  its 
branches?  And  we  must  remember,  too,  that  year  by  year  the 
output  of  brains  for  practical  work  on  the  farms  will  bear  a  higher 
proportion  of  the  students.  At  first,  here,  as  in  Ireland  under  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett’s  system,  and  as  in  the  American  colleges,  there 
has  been  an  immense  arrearage  to  make  up,  to  begin  with,  in 
highly-trained  agricultural  lecturers,  instructors,  and  experts  of 
all  kinds.  As  the  posts  for  which  these  students  have  been  quali¬ 
fying  are  filled  up,  the  number  of  practical  working  farmer  stu¬ 
dents  will  increase  in  protX)rtion  ;  just  as  also  there  is  a  rapid 
increase  of  trained  agricultural  instructors,  so  will  the  ranks  of 
these  working  farmer  students  be  more  fully  recruited. 

This  group  of  central  colleges,  admirable  even  in  their  limited 
scope,  and  accomplishing  much  with  wholly  inadequate  resources, 
vividly  illustrate  the  excellent  intentions,  the  haphazard  schem- 
ings,  and  the  lamentable  shortcomings  out  of  which  somehow 
things  gradually  get  themselves  done  in  this  country.  Each  year 
adds  a  little,  but  if  you  attempt  to  gauge  the  real  needs  of  rural 
life  we  are  barely  touching  the  fringe  of  the  question.  If  a  suc¬ 
cessful  expansion  of  profitable  small  farming  is  to  be  brought 
within  reach  we  must  have  the  means  of  multiplying  nimble 
brains,  deft  hands,  and  earnest  wills  among  the  children  of  our 
labourers,  and  we  must  not  only  start  them  on  the  right  way  in 
the  elementary  school,  but  must  give  them  a  chance  of  practical 
and  scientific  training  after  they  leave  the  elementary  school. 
Yet  Mr.  Brooke  Hunt  and  Mr.  Dymond,  the  energetic  and  clever 
inspector  who,  after  making  the  Essex  Technical  Laboratories  a 
success  at  Chelmsford,  is  now’  superintending  sjx'cialised  rural 
teaching  throughout  the  English  elementary  schools,  tell  us  that 
there  are  only  three  schools  in  all  England  which  attempt  this 
continuation  work — the  Hampshire  County  Council  “Farm 
School  ’’  at  Basing,  with  its  little  experimental  farm  of  sixty-one 
acres,  with  applied  science  and  practical  instruction  in  all  branches 
of  small  cultivation,  as  well  as  ordinary  farm  work  for  young 
people  of  both  sexes  not  under  fifteen ;  the  Eidgmont  School  in 
Bedfordshire,  with  a  wider  curriculum,  larger  farm,  and  special 
access  to  the  demonstration  plots  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
and  the  fruit  farm  at  Woburn ;  and  the  Penrith  School  for  Cum¬ 
berland  and  Westmorland,  which  specialises  in  dairying. 
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These  schools,  good  as  they  are,  little  beacons  of  light  for  the 
surrounding  districts,  are  training  but  120  young  lads  and  girls 
in  their  winter  and  summer  courses  all  told  !  What  is  that  to 
stay  the  townward  drift  of  thousands  year  by  year? 

This  coup  d'ceil  should  not  discourage  us;  it  should  rather  be 
an  incentive  to  a  rational  development  downwards  of  our  some¬ 
what  top-heavy  arrangements. 

If  we  ask  for  money  for  our  county  colleges  we  must  have  a 
still  better  output.  We  want  to  feed  agriculture  with  brains  by 
drawing  a  much  greater  number  of  bright  young  people  to  the 
courses,  especially  the  shorter  courses  of  the  colleges.  All 
branches  of  the  work  must  be  made  more  directly  educational. 
Thus  the  research  work,  the  demonstration  and  experimental 
farms  and  plots  might  be  made  to  spread  the  light  better  if  visits 
of  local  farmers,  with  experts  to  make  methods  and  results  clear 
to  them,  were  encouraged  and  made  more  attractive,  and  if  read¬ 
able  and  interesting  bulletins  as  to  these  experiments  were  widely 
distributed.  The  skilled  rural  teachers  might  bring  the  older 
pupils  from  neighbouring  elementary  schools  to  the  experimental 
farm  as  an  occasional  change  from  the  organised  “  rambles  ”  that 
will  become  more  frequent,  and  give,  perhaps  with  the  aid  of  the 
manager  of  the  farm,  a  most  telling  object-lesson,  with  visible 
illustrations  from  grasses  and  crops,  and  their  treatment,  the 
spraying  of  potatoes,  the  treatment  of  “finger  and  toe,’’  Ac.  Then, 
again,  these  experimental  farms  might  be  made  more  useful  if  at 
each  of  them  a  limited  number  of  young  men  could  be  trained  as 
farm  apprentices.  Why  not  also  initiate  a  system  of  discussion 
meetings — social  as  well  as  scientific — like  the  village  gatherings 
in  Denmark,  and  the  “  Farmers’  Institutes  ’’  of  Canada  and  the 
States? 

How  far  we  are  really  overtaking  the  demand  for  the  highest 
class  of  lecturer  and  instructor,  the  heads  of  county  staffs,  the 
itinerant  instructors  of  local  classes  in  dairy  work,  poultry  man¬ 
agement,  etc.,  is  not  easy  to  estimate.  Probably  the  demand  wall 
grow  with  the  fuller  development  of  specialised  rural  teaching. 
But  without  doubt  we  want  an  almost  unlimited  number  of 
elementary  teachers  trained  not  to  repeat  printed  formulas,  but 
to  think  out  and  explain  natural  things  in  vivid  and  interesting 
and  sympathetic  words.  For  secondary  and  continuation  work, 
too,  we  shall  want  large  numbers  of  men  and  women  who  add  to 
these  qualifications  of  the  elementary  school  teacher  adequate 
scientific  and  practical  equipment  in  the  operations  of  agriculture 
as  well  as  horticulture. 

If  we  attempted  to-morrow  to  set  up  in  every  county,  as  Mr. 
Brooke  Hunt  and  Mr.  Dymond  think  desirable,  farm  schools  like 
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“  Basing,”  still  more  if  we  set  up  real  high  schools,  with  a  rural 
outlook  in  their  curriculum,  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  could  staff 
them  adequately  for  some  years.  The  colleges  must  multiply  the 
qualified  teacher,  both  for  primary  and  secondary  work,  and  must 
do  it  quickly.  The  lesson  of  Irish  experience  is  significant. 
Spurred  by  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  nearly  all  the  county  commit¬ 
tees  in  Ireland  have  provided  money  for  agricultural  instructors, 
but  for  thirty  posts  thus  offered  (most  of  them  .-6200  a  year)  there 
were  last  year  but  twenty  qualified  candidates,  and  this  largely 
because  the  students  who  attend  the  colleges  have  had  no  sound 
preparation  either  in  the  elements  of  science  or  in  correct  methods 
of  study. 

The  good  teacher  is  essential.  To  get  him  means  money  and 
labour,  and,  above  all,  time!  The  crammed  and  crude  man  of 
phrases,  who  has  rushed  through  a  curriculum  without  insight, 
can  create  no  enthusiasm,  form  no  character. 

The  would-be  rural  teacher  must  have  a  real  training  for  his 
work.  He  has  to  lead  his  pupils  to  understand  and  love  the 
things  among  which  they  live,  the  work  they  have  to  live  by. 
Books  and  brains  will  help  him,  but  he  needs  the  broad  and  enthu¬ 
siastic,  the  living  sympathy  of  practical  experience.  Why  not 
add  to  the  equipment  of  some  of  the  training  colleges  gardens  and 
experimental  plots,  and,  where  possible,  facilities  for  studying 
dairy  work,  the  feeding  and  management  of  cattle  and  poultry? 

Everywhere  we  have  hopeful  germs  of  a  great  system.  But  we 
have  much  to  do.  There  is  no  cohesion,  no  continuity  as  yet. 
Just  now  our  position  is  a  little  as  if  some  engineer  were  starting 
the  two  ends  of  an  Alpine  tunnel  with  the  hope  that  they  might 
somehow  meet  and  form  one  level  line,  but  without  scientific 
apparatus  to  insure  that  result. 

We  began  well,  and  have  gone  far  at  one  end  with  the  higher 
type  of  agricultural  college.  In  the  last  few  years  we  have  started 
at  the  other  end  with  the  elementary  school  garden.  The  dead 
object-lesson  of  the  last  generation  is  growing  into  the  living 
nature  study  of  to-day.  Books  and  memory  are  not  wholly  bad, 
as  some  critics  make  out.  But  they  are  made  better  if  obser\’a- 
tion,  and  thought,  and  creative  effort  come  to  their  aid.  To  make 
real  to  children  the  life  history  of  plants  and  animals,  to  show 
them  how  really  to  do  and  make  things  themselves  gives  to  their 
books  and  their  exercises  an  intelligible  meaning,  a  real  bearing 
on  their  lives. 

The  school  garden  is  not  a  new  thing.  Half  a  century  ago  a 
few  experiments  in  this  way  were  started  here  and  there  by 
thoughtful,  kindly  people.  Here  and  there,  too,  a  parish  has 
luckily  found  a  schoolmaster  who  cared  about  gardening,  and 
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even  without  the  stimulus  of  grants,  worked  wonders  among  his 
pupils. 

Evening  school  gardens  for  older  boys  have  been  more  common, 
and  have  done  and  are  still  doing  useful  work.  But  it  is  only  in 
the  last  year  or  two  that  the  conception  of  the  true  school  garden 
for  the  elementary  day  school  has  spread  its  w’ings  and  begun 
to  fly.  It  is  a  revolution.  A  few  years  ago  there  were  scarcely 
any.  Then  the  more  energetic  county  councils  took  up  the 
matter,  such  as  Staffordshire,  Hampshire,  Surrey.  By  1904-5 
a  total  of  323  was  reached.  Last  year  there  were  63G  ;  practically 
doubled  in  a  single  year,  and  the  movement  is  rapidly  spreading 
and  gaining  favour  everywhere.  And  the  new  attitude  is  sound. 
Education  is  not  being  lost  in  mere  industrial  training.  The  first 
consideration  in  the  elementary  school  must  be  the  educational 
value  of  each  subject,  but  “  there  is  no  earthly  reason,”  Mr. 
Dymond  urges,  ”  why  a  subject  should  not  be  taught  from  that 
point  of  view  which  is  at  the  same  time  of  industrial  value.” 

All  this  is  on  the  right  road,  for  it  is  in  harmony  with  the 
natural  growth  of  a  wholesome  child’s  mind,  and  instincts,  and 
interests.  It  is  a  beginning,  and  at  the  right  end,  to  feed,  to 
develop,  to  co-ordinate  a  system  complete  and  effective.  But,  as 
it  stands,  it  is  like  a  joyous  springtide  path  among  the  blossoms ; 
where  and  how  it  will  pass  out  to  other  things  is  not  so  clear. 

Some  will  agree  with  Mr.  Dymond ’s  wish  to  let  the  labourer’s 
child  out  of  school  sooner,  if  some  sort  of  evening,  or  winter 
continuation  work  can  be  guaranteed.  That  has  been  tried,  not 
over-successfully,  under  the  Robson  Act.  Others,  who  have 
•studied  education  elsewhere,  under  freer  conditions,  as  in  Den¬ 
mark,  France,  Canada,  and  the  States,  will  believe,  with  the 
writer,  that  this  is  too  restricted  a  view  of  what  rural  education 
ought  to  be,  and  of  the  duty  of  the  State  to  classes  who  have 
hitherto  not  had  too  good  a  chance  of  making  the  best  of  their 
lot.  Why  should  we  not  be  as  bold  and  confident  in  our  concep¬ 
tions  as  the  French,  or  the  Americans,  or  our  own  colonists? 
Everywhere,  except  here,  there  is  an  ample  State  equipment  of 
secondary  education — made  available  for  the  best  of  the  children 
of  labourers,  peasants,  small  farmers.  That  is  the  great  gap  we 
have  to  fill,  to  fill  promptly,  and  to  fill  wisely.  Xow  there  is 
nothing  between  the  college  and  the  new  and  eager  development 
of  ‘‘  nature  study  ”  in  the  village  school.  Whatever  is  done  w'ith 
evening  schools  they  can  never  do  for  the  clever  rural  child  what 
two  or  three  years — between  tweh^e  and  sixteen — in  a  secondary 
school ,  or  class ,  would  do  iri  ripening  the  mental  efficiency ,  brightly , 
joyously  started  in  our  new  village  teaching,  and  then  left  to 
wither  aw'ay  when  the  child  is  rushed  prematurely  into  work  and 
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its  quick  oblivion.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  ^hy  intellectual 
training  should  not  be  associated  with  a  more  thorough  grasp, 
month  by  month — all  the  better  because  continuously  followed 
up — of  the  science  and  practice  wanted  for  after  life. 

The  school  garden  is  good,  but  if  you  awaken  an  intellectual 
interest  in  a  child  under  thirteen  and  then  take  it  no  further, 
give  it  nothing  more  to  work  itself  out  upon,  you  may  be  only 
feeding  that  uprooting  unrest  which  we  wish  to  cure.  In  fact, 
it  would  be  wiser  to  take  a  less  narrow  view  of  what  interests  and 
ideas  may  be  started  even  in  the  child  under  twelve.  Mr.  Dymond 
seems  to  doubt  whether,  in  the  elementary  school,  you  can  intro¬ 
duce  some  notions  of  agriculture,  as  well  as  gardening.  But  that 
is  the  very  key  of  the  hopes  based  on  the  nature  study  of  the 
American  primary  schools,  and  also  of  the  still  more  encouraging 
developments  in  Canada. 

Where  children  in  this  country  have  now  access  to  itinerant 
agricultural  teaching,  say  in  dairy  work,  a  county  council  scholar¬ 
ship  renders  real  service,  if  it  takes  a  bright  lad  or  girl  to  a  county 
dairy  school.  But  too  often  the  scholarship  means  a  lift  toother 
interests,  and  leads  straight  away  from  rural  life.  There  is  no 
sense  in  an  arbitrary  limit.  If  dairying,  why  not  ^xiultry,  why 
not  the  principles  of  feeding?  If  we  study  the  character,  mani¬ 
pulation,  and  fertilising  of  soils  for  fruit  and  flowers  and  veget¬ 
ables,  why  not  for  cereals  too?  Plots  for  wheat  and  barley  and 
oats  afford  just  as  much  education.  Why  not  let  the  child  see 
what  wonders  can  be  wrought  by  careful  selection  of  the  best 
seeds  ? 

Our  grants,  regulations,  schemes  should  give  to  county  com¬ 
mittees,  to  the  lecturers  and  instructors  sent  out  by  our  colleges, 
for  village  classes  and  itinerant  school  work,  and  to  the  intelli¬ 
gent  and  progressive  elementary  teachers,  the  utmost  freedom 
and  elasticity  for  meeting  the  varying  needs  of  each  locality. 

It  is  in  this  wider,  freer  line  of  development  that  we  can  learn 
most  from  the  similar  movements  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

The  high  ideals  of  Cornell  University  have  played  a  big  part 
in  emancipating  Americans  from  an  almost  Chinese  excess  of 
systematic  uniformity.  The  shorter,  freer,  and  more  specific 
courses  of  the  colleges,  and  the  elastic  handling  of  nature  study 
of  every  type  in  the  schools  have  been  the  wholesome  outcome. 
Elementary  agriculture  as  well  as  gardening  are  generally  being 
made  part  of  the  rural  school  curriculum.  “  Such  teaching  instils 
love  for  the  land  and  love  of  industry,  makes  strong  characters 
and  good  citizens,  puts  to  the  test  early  in  life  the  ability  to  do  a 
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definite  thing,  gives  insight  into  the  material  side  of  civilisation, 
and  trains  the  pupil  to  think  and  study  for  himself.”  ^ 

Courses  are  arranged  by  months  with  experiments  and  observa¬ 
tions  bearing  on  all  branches  of  agriculture.  Interest  in  farm 
life  is  aroused  by  organising  clubs  of  farmers’  boys  who  conduct 
experiments  at  their  homes  in  testing  improved  varieties  of  Indian 
corn  and  sugar  beets,  and  these  clubs  are  associated  with  the 
programmes  of  the  farmers’  institutes.  Eight  thousand  of  these 
boys  exhibited  corn  of  their  own  raising  at  a  recent  exhibition. 
This  is  the  sort  of  work  being  done  in  the  last  few'  years  in 
Illinois.  The  agricultural  colleges  of  Iowa,  Ohio,  and  Texas  have 
organised  similar  clubs  of  boys  and  girls  in  large  numbers,  who 
“  take  pride  in  doing  in  a  small  way  what  their  parents  do  more 
extensively.”  In  Missouri  there  is  a  wide  and  elastic  syllabus, 
including  “experiments  at  home  and  in  the  field,”  planting, 
growing,  and  judging  and  selecting  of  seed  corn  and  wheat; 
the  study  of  noxious  insects  and  feeding  of  stock — in  short,  “  the 
plant  and  animal  life  of  the  farm  and  of  the  garden,”  and  the 
teacher  is  left  great  freedom  in  adapting  the  course  to  circum¬ 
stances. 

In  nearly  all  the  States  there  are  summer  courses  for  teachers 
at  the  agricultural  colleges,  and  full  instruction  in  agriculture 
as  well  as  nature  study  at  the  State  normal  schools.  The  number 
of  teachers  thus  trained  to  a  level  hardly  dreamed  of  in  England 
is  enormous.  At  the  “summer  school”  of  North  Carolina — not 
aix)pulons  State — in  1904  there  were  977,  of  whom  477  took 
agriculture,  and  12,000  children  received  instruction  in  agri¬ 
culture. 

“The  instruction  in  the  class-room  should  be  supplemented  by 
simple  experiments  with  soils,  plants,  and  animals,  both  at  school 
and  at  home — connecting,  so  far  as  yx)ssible,  the  instruction  with 
the  home  life  of  the  pupils.  Saturday  excursions,  to  see  improved 
livestock,  and  to  county  fairs  for  the  older  pupils  to  judge  some 
•of  the  live  stock,  fruits,  and  grain,  and  compare  their  scores  with 
the  work  of  the  judges,”  would  be  excellent  discipline. 

Such  instruction  and  experiments  are  to  some  extent  possible 
only  for  the  higher  and  intermediate  grades  of  these  American 
schools,  but  what  is  insisted  on  here  is  that  it  has  been  found  not 
only  workable  but  in  the  fullest  sense  educational  and  beneficial 
to  bring  the  elementary  principles  and  practice  of  agriculture 
before  the  minds  of  children  continuously  from  the  lower  primary 
up  to  what  are  really  the  high-school  grades. 

Canada  illustrates  even  better  for  us  what  might  be  done.  The 
Efreat  colleges  for  scientific  agriculture,  wdth  the  research  work  of 
(1)  Introduction  to  School  Syllabus  of  Agriculture  of  Illinois. 
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experimental  and  demonstration  farms,  the  distribution  of  in¬ 
formation,  the  encouragement  of  the  farmers’  institutes  for  prac¬ 
tical  discussion — all  this  excellent  machinery  is  being  supple¬ 
mented,  these  last  four  or  five  years,  by  a  boldly  conceived  and 
admirably  worked-out  scheme  of  rural  and  practical  education, 
made  possible  by  the  generous  help  of  Sir  William  Macdonald,  of 
Montreal. 

The  highly  staffed,  fully  equipped  “  graded  school,”  for  com¬ 
bined  secondary  and  scientific  and  technical  and  manual  instruc¬ 
tion  for  urban  boys  and  girls,  is  to  be  transplanted  to  the  country, 
and  the  same  ideal  efficiency  to  be  realised  there  for  the  rural 
child,  with  the  curriculum  and  its  outlook  made  rural  instead  of 
urban.  Just  as  the  use  of  tools  and  lathes  in  the  urban  school 
has  been  a  lever  of  mental  culture,  so  in  the  ideal  rural  school 
this  function  is  discharged  by  the  experimental  plot  and  the  school 
garden,  expanded  in  some  instances  to  illustrate  not  only  fruit 
and  flowers  and  vegetables  and  farm  crops,  but  also  to  initiate 
quick-witted  lads  in  the  mysteries  of  forestry — a  microcosm  of  all 
the  rural  interests  of  Canada  ! 

This  idea  has  been  worked  in  two  ways.  There  is  the  travel¬ 
ling  instructor  told  off  to  carry  out  special  courses  in  groups  of 
ten  or  a  dozen  schools,  equipped  for  his  teaching.  And  then  there 
is  the  idea,  borrowed  from  the  States  and  improved,  of  consolidat¬ 
ing  a  number  of  starved  and  inadequate  schools  so  as  to  replace 
them  by  a  central  school,  with  class-rooms  for  secondary  as  well 
as  primary  instruction,  with  an  expert  staff,  with  school  gardens, 
and  with  full  equipment  for  manual  training,  for  nature  study, 
and  for  household  science,  and  with  arrangements  for  conveying 
children  from  the  surrounding  districts  to  and  from  this  great 
school.  The  pupils  all  have  plots  of  their  own — separating  flowers 
from  vegetables,  and  including  barley,  beans,  clover,  wheat,  and 
oats  with  the  latter.  Records  are  kept  of  seed  sown,  hours  of 
work,  quantity  and  value  of  produce. 

And  some  of  these  ‘  ‘  consolidated  schools  ’  ’  have  been  started 
close  to  the  great  provincial  colleges  and  the  teachers’  training 
colleges,  which  Sir  William  Macdonald  has  also  provided  in  con¬ 
junction  w'ith  the  colleges.  At  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College 
at  Guelph,  and  at  the  more  recent  Macdonald  College  at  St.  Anne 
de  Bellevue,  for  the  Province  of  Quebec,  you  have  the  highest 
scientific  and  research  work  of  the  college,  the  experimental 
farms,  illustrating  all  types  of  farming,  large  and  small,  the  fullest 
opportunity  for  the  rural  teacher  to  fit  himself  for  his  work,  and 
the  best  chance  for  children  and  young  people  to  catch  the  spirit 
as  well  as  master  the  elementary  principles  and  practice  of  agri¬ 
culture — all  going  on  at  one  centre.  No  such  attempt  has  ever 
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been  made  before  to  arouse  and  guide  the  best  forces  which  make 
for  rural  progress. 

The  system  has  won  golden  opinions.  The  children  show 
greater  quickness  and  flexibility  of  mind,  and  freedom  of  expres¬ 
sion  in  explaining  the  results  of  their  work.  The  practical  results 
of  some  of  the  experiments  carried  out  by  Professor  J.  W.  Eobert- 
son,  whose  enthusiasm  and  insight  have  guided  this  movement 
throughout,  have  been  striking.  A  competition  among  boys  and 
girls  living  on  farms  in  the  selection  of  the  heaviest  heads  and 
best  seeds  has  shown  in  three  years  an  improvement  of  18  per 
cent,  in  the  number  of  grains  per  100  heads,  and  of  27  per  cent, 
in  their  w’eight  per  100  heads,  the  yield  of  wheat  increasing  from 
•25’32  bushels  to  35'44,  and  of  oats  from  54‘08  bushels  to 
73'72  bushels. 

We  could  not  transplant  such  a  scheme,  perhaps,  but  is  it  not 
possible  to  work  out  its  underlying  principles  in  pushing  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  rural  secondary  schools — our  most  urgent  need? 

Already  in  recent  circulars  the  Board  of  Education  has  grasped 
the  suggestion  of  consolidation,  and  some  tentative  efforts  are 
being  made  here  and  there  by  county  committees. 

But  is  not  the  raw  material  ready  to  our  hand?  In  agricultural 
counties  we  find  endowed  schools,  or  old  grammar  schools,  with 
a  wholly  disappointing  mixture  of  out-of-date  classics,  with  still 
worse  commercial  instruction — schools  nearly  worthless  for  our 
modern  life,  absolutely  w’orthless  for  rural  revival. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  or  costly  to  frame  new  schemes  and 
turn  these  relics  of  old  times  into  living  high  schools  of  the 
Danish  or  Canadian  type.  And  it  would  be  the  greatest  boon 
ever  offered  to  the  village  child  if  the  ill-equipped  tiny  schools  of 
several  villages  were  merged  in  a  graded  school  of  the  Macdonald 
type,  the  old  endowments  providing  for  most  of  the  secondary 
class-work,  while  elementary  class-rooms  and  equipment  of  a 
character  now  wholly  out  of  reach,  would  be  provided  by  the 
county  council. 

It  would  be  hard  to  suggest  a  nobler  and  more  useful  service 
for  a  group  of  very  rich  men  in  this  country  to  render  in  the  cause 
of  rural  revival  than  to  start  in  suitable  districts  a  few  model 
schools,  such  as  the  Macdonald  Trust  has  dotted  over  Canada. 
Once  started,  they  would  arouse  a  spirit,  and  would  set  up  a 
standard  of  public  duty  to  the  children  of  our  countryside ,  and  to 
the  nobler  and  fuller  evolution  of  our  greatest  industry,  of 
measureless  benefit  to  the  future  of  our  country. 

Francis  Allston  Channing. 


SOME  LETTERS  OF  GIOSUE  CAEDUCCI  TO 
COUNTESS  ERSILIA  LOVATELLI, 

With  an  Introduction  by  Professor  Carlo  Segre. 

With  Giosuc  Carducci  Italy  has  lost  not  only  a  great  poet  but  a 
man  of  profound  learning  and  an  erudite  scholar. 

The  basis  of  his  culture,  which  produced  such  splendid  results, 
was  classical.  In  his  youth,  when  he  was  studying  at  the  Scuola 
Normale,  at  Pisa,  he  told  a  friend  that  “  approaching  Titus 
Livius  he  felt  as  Macchiavelli  did  when  he  found  himself 
in  the  presence  of  the  ancient  classics,  and  questioned 
them,  and  listened  to  their  answers,  and  thus  was  nurtured  by 
the  only  food  he  needed  ”  (“  E  si  pasceva  cosi  del  cibo  che  solum 
era  suo  ”). 

When  we  consider  that  Carducci’ s  education  was  matured  by 
the  Latin  poets  and  by  our  Cinqueccntisti,  who  are  their  direct 
descendants,  and  that  his  imagination  was  fired  with  admiration 
for  the  ixjetry  of  Parini,  Monti,  Leopardi  and  Foscolo,  it  follows 
that  his  literary  talent,  which  in  the  “Rime”  and  “  Levia 
Gravia  ”  is  so  brilliant,  should  have  received  an  undeniable  tinge 
of  classicism.  These  tendencies  of  his  early  days  deepened  as 
time  went  on ,  and  although  the  books  of  his  beloved  ancients  did 
not  remain  his  only  intellectual  food,  they  were  certainly  that 
which  he  preferred,  and  they  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  his  ideals,  the  choice  of  his  pleasures,  and  the  direction 
of  his  literary  pursuits. 

Classic  he  always  remained  at  heart,  even  when  his  restless 
muse,  wandering  in  the  realms  of  romanticism,  sang  “II  Passo 
di  Roncisvalle”  and  “Melisenda,”  whose  kiss  hallowed  the  passing 
soul  of  the  dying  Knight  of  Blaia.^ 

His  favourite  authors  inspired  him  with  their  example  and 
spurred  him  on  with  the  desire  to  attempt  those  metres  so  little 

(1)  “La  donna  suT  pallido  amante 
Chinossi  recandolo  al  seno 
Tre  volte  la  bocca  tremante 
CoT  bacio  d’amore  bacio. 

E  il  sole  da’l  cielo  sereno 
Calando  ridente  nelT  onda 
L’effusa  di  Lei  chioma  bionda 
Sul  mort-o  poeta  irragio.” 
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used  nowadays,  which,  in  his  “  Odi  Barbare,”  gave  a  new 
vigour  to  our  poetry  and  created  a  salutary  reaction  from  the 
languid  harmonies  of  vcrsihcation  brought  into  vogue  amongst 
us  by  Aleardi  and  Zanella. 

His  [wlitical  principles  drew  strength  and  colour  from  the 
same  sources.  “  1  am,”  he  said,  ”  a  republican,  both  by  educa¬ 
tion  and  habit,  and  a  republican  of  the  old  school.” 

Ho  was  a  republican  like  Petrarch  ;  that  is  to  say,  one  fortified 
by  a  faith  entirely  formed  by  the  reminiscences  and  visions 
conjured  u]>  by  his  studies  of  ancient  Homan  glories.  But  his 
fervent  love  of  his  country  and  his  innate  good  sense  served  to 
emancipate  him  from  such  hopes  and  desires  as  would,  in  realisa¬ 
tion,  have  been  fatal  to  the  greatness  of  Italy. 

His  conversion  to  monarchical  principles,  a  conversion  both 
s|K)ntaneous  and  sincere,  was  of  a  noble  order  and  worthy  of  a 
soul  that  loved  all  things  beautiful. 

In  Kovember,  1878,  Carducci  saw  King  Humbert  and  Queen 
Margherita  enter  Bologna  amidst  the  applause  of  an  enthusiastic 
[lopulacc :  they  were  then  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  had  but  lately 
ascended  the  throne.  'He  saw  the  Queen  ”  spiccante  mite  in 
bianco  bionda  e  gemmata,  tra  il  buio  della  Piazza  di  San  Petronio, 
lotto  nia  non  vinto  da  quelli  strani  bagliori  dei  bengala  e  da 
quel  mare  fluttuoso  di  jx^polo.”^ 

He  saw  her  again  the  following  day  in  the  sala  of  the  Tkilace, 
serene,  queenly,  and  smiling  graciously.  He  s[)<d<c  with  her, 
knowing  her  to  be  his  warm  admirer,  and  shortly  afterwards  sang 
her  praises  in  that  famous  Ode,  which  reflects  equal  honour  on 
him  who  wrote  it  and  her  who  inspired  it. 

Those  who  have  grasped  Carducci’s  train  of  thought  will  readily 
understand  the  intellectual  sympathy  which  he  felt  for  that  illus¬ 
trious  lady,  to  whom  the  following  (translated)  letters  were 
addressed.  Countess  Ersilia  Caetani  Lovatelli,  the  clever 
daughter  of  a  distinguished  and  erudite  father  (the  late  Don 
Michelangelo  Caetano,  Duke  of  Sermoneta),  was  indeed  brought 
up  and  nurtured  on  that  classical  lore  in  which  the  great  poet 
delighted.  They  met  first  at  the  Accademia  dei  Ijincei,  of  which 
the  Countess  is  the  only  rei)rescntative  of  her  sex,  and  the  admira¬ 
tion  wiiich  he  immediately  felt  for  her  natural  talents  and  wit, 
added  to  a  certain  affinity  in  tastes  and  literary  pursuits,  soon 
attracted  him  as  a  constant  guest  to  her  hospitable  salons. 

Carducci,  though  not  unsociable,  did  not  seek  society,  but 


(1)  “A  fair  and  resplendent  vision,  clad  in  white  and  clasped  with  jewrels, 
seen  between  the  sombre  background  of  Ran  Petronio,  a  darkness  pierced  but 
not  dispelled  by  sudden  Hashes  of  Bengal  lights,  and  the  fliutnating  sea  of 
people.” 
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rather  shunned  it.  In  Bologna  the  place  where  he  was  generally 
to  bo  found  was  the  shop-parlour  of  Zanichelli’s  libi-ary,  where 
Cardncci  received  friends  and  acquaintances  whilst  ho  sat  at  a 
table  writing  letters,  making  appointments,  or  correcting  proofs. 
When  he  came  to  Eome,  and  he  often  went  there,  especially 
after  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Senate,  he  would  frequent 
some  modest  tavern  in  the  company  of  two  or  three  intimate 
friends,  and  remain  there  till  late  in  the  day,  sometimes  until 
it  w’as  time  to  go  home  to  bed.  But  an  exception  to  these  habits, 
so  dear  to  him,  was  made  in  favour  of  Countess  Lovatelli,  and 
as  her  honoured  guest  he  sj^ent  many  evenings  in  her  society 
every  time  he  came  to  Rome,  and  she  received  him  with  that 
sim])le  and  cordial  hospitality  so  kindly  extended  to  one  and 
all,  Italians  or  strangers,  who  frequented  her  home;  but  in  Car- 
ducci’s  case  this  was  intensified  by  a  feeling  of  reverence  for  the 
pre-eminence  of  the  genius  and  the  greatness  of  the  man.  And 
he,  to  whom  all  artificiality,  ceremony,  and  etiquette  were  abhor¬ 
rent,  used  to  sit  dowm  near  his  charming  hostess,  and  be  at  his 
best  and  happiest  when  engaged  with  her  in  bright  and  witty 
converse,  forgetting  in  her  society  the  tedious  official  duties 
which  brought  him  to  Rome. 

An  echo  of  these  pleasant  familiar  talks  lingers  in  the 
“Letters”  which  he  wrote  to  her  between  whiles  from  a  dis¬ 
tance,  and  this  extensive  correspondence,  which  covers  a  period 
of  over  twenty  years,  it  is  hoped  will  one  day  be  published  in 
its  entirety.  As  a  human  document  it  would  be  of  deep  interest 
to  Carducci’s  admirers,  showing  to  them  a  personal  side  of  the 
great  man  who  has  lately  passed  away. 

I  remember  him  well,  in  that  intimate  circle  of  Donna 
Ersilia's.  I  sec  him  still  in  animated  conversation  with  Theodore 
Afommsen,  with  Gabriele  d’Annunzio,  with  Pasquale  Villari; 
but  most  vivid  of  all  is  my  recollection  of  his  noble  presence  and 
fine  leonine  head  as,  seated  by  the  side  of  the  mistress  of  the 
house,  he  exchanged  with  her  pleasant  jests  and  clever  sayings  of 
classical  flavour,  whilst  sip])ing  her  generous  Argiano  wine. 
When  he  arrived  a  cup  was  always  prepared  for  him,  that  was 
known  as  “  Carducci’s  cup,”  and  there  was  something  Horatian. 
an  expression  of  vigorous  and  genial  E]ucureanism  in  his  face, 
when,  at  the  sight  of  the  ruby-hued  wine  poured  out  for  him,  he 
joyously  exclaimed  :  “  O  nata  mecum  consule  Alanlio !  ” 

Alas  !  that  cry,  so  full  of  the  joy  of  living,  echoed  sadly  in 
my  memory  and  in  my  heart  some  weeks  ago,  when  at  Bologna  I 
followed  the  bier  on  which  he  was  carried  to  his  last  home.  I 
heard  it  ringing  in  my  ears  like  a  tearful  dirge  passing  through  i 
the  Piazza  di  San  Petronio,  thronged  with  wcef)ing  crowds,  and 
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above  it  all  tlic  solemn  tolling  of  the  passing  bell  sounderl  slowly 
and  mournfully  from  the  austere  tower  of  the  I’odesta. 

Carlo  8egre. 

Rome,  Ajiril,  1907. 

Letter  1. 

(No  DATE.) 

Dear  Signora  Contessa, 

1,  too,  have  been  on  a  pilgrimage,  tirst  to  the  seat  of  Antenore 
(Londinara),  to  Verona  to  the  tomb  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  to 
Modena,  the  city  of  the  bucket,^  the  zamixme,^  and  the 
lambrusco.^  Do  you  not  know.  Signora  Contessa,  that  the 
Almighty  made  the  wild  grape  on  purpose  that  its  wine  should 
wash  down  the  flesh  of  that  animal  which  brought  such  luck 
to  Aeneas  and  was  so  dear  to  Anthony  the  Abbot?  And  I  to 
glorify  God,  and  give  thanks  to  Him  for  this  provision,  halted  at 
Modena  for  a  while  and  meditated  upon  the  wisdom  thereof. 
Hence  the  delay  in  answering  your  charming  letter.  1  found 
here  awaiting  me  the  wine  of  Presciano,  verily  a  sweet  and 
practical  reproof  to  my  offending  indolence.  Lady  mine,  what 
can  1  say,  and  how  can  1  thank  you  and  crave  your  forgiveness? 

To  me  it  will  bo  pardoned  not  because  I  have  loved  much, 
but  because  1  drank,  and  will  drink,  much  of  the  wine  of  Pres¬ 
ciano,  be  it  understood,  and  of  that  wine  alone,  in  preference 
to  all  other  because  it  surpasses  in  excellence  every  other  wine, 
just  as  its  donor  surpasses  and  transcends  all  other  women.  And 
to  her  1  commend  myself,  awaiting  the  beautiful  month  of 
April— the  mouth  that  saw'  the  birth  of  Rome  and  the  love  of 
Petrarch — in  which  1  shall  pay  her  homage.  Devotedly  and 
affectionately , 

Giosue  C.arulcct. 

Letter  H. 

Signora  Contessa, 

“On  my  bended  knees  of  my  mind”  1  implore  forgiveness; 
but  I  do  not  repent ,  since  my  fault  has  brought  me  another  letter 
from  you,  full  of  delicate  irony,  the  writing  of  which  makes  me 
think  of  the  beautiful  hand  that  penned  it. 

The  wine  is  of  classic  excellence,  hut  the  letters  are  better 
ior  worse?)  than  the  wine,  for  they  bring  to  niy  soul  the  desire 
to  dream,  and  to  dream  one  must  sleep,  and  then  one  cannot 
write!  Would  you  have  me  w'rite  to  you  in  my  sleep?  Ah  me  I 
I  dream  or  I  muse  ...  I  think,  too — I  think  how’  useless 
it  is  to  trace  foolish  phrases  on  this  sheet  of  paper,  as  white  and 

(1)  An  allusion  to  the  subject  of  Tassoni’s  “La  Secchia  Rapita.” 

(2)  A  product  of  the  place;  a  sausage  made  of  a  stuffed  pig’s  trotter. 

(5)  A  black  grape  wine  made  in  the  Modenese. 

3  I  2 
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as  cold  as  snow,  crossed  with  lines  which  have  the  etfect  of  a, 
held  of  rice.  How  innch  better  would  it  be  to  hold  converse 
neath  the  shade  of  the  plane  trees,  like  the  philosophers  of  old 
or  under  the  sighing  pine  trees,  with  the  inurinuring  sea  anear 
like  the  men  of  the  middle  ages.  The  epistolary  style  dwarfs 
me.  I  am  not  modern. 

Therefore,  kissing  your  beauteous  white  hand,  1  remain,  with 
all  my  thoughts  devoted  to  you, 

Giosl'e  C.ARDueci. 

Letter  Ill. 

Slt.NOR.V  CoNTESSA, 

Late  in  the  day — but  1  have  so  many  stupid  things  to  write, 
and  1  am  losing  the  habit  of  |X)liteness — I  send  this  answer  to 
your  dear  letter. 

Yes,  1  received  the  aleatico  ^  and  1  drank  it  travelling,  a  little 
on  my  journey  and  a  little  afterwards.  I  had  also  the  dionysiac' 
and  1  read  it  too  on  my  journey  from  Florence  to  Bologna,  and 
1  read  it  again  to-day,  always  with  the  same  ama/emeiit  at  the 
choice  erudition,  added  to  the  natural  elegance  of  wit  and  clear¬ 
ness  of  treatment  shown  thei’ein.  1  would  like  to  be  learned, 
that  1  might  oppose  you  in  argument,  just  for  the  pleasure  of 
being  beaten  by  yon. 

But  1  am  a  dilettante,  perhaps  (and  1  ho]:)e  so)  one  of  taste, 
and  I  find  that  all  you  say  is  well  said  and  most  convincing.  If 
you  would  like  me  to  put  a  corn-sieve  on  my  head  to  be  initiated 
in  the  mysteries,  I  am  ready,  although  I  imagine  1  should  be 
very  comic.  But  even  without  the  sieve  1  bow  down  before 
such  a  goddess  as  you,  who,  thanks  to  the  immortal  gods,  arc  no 
mystery.  T  make  my  bow  from  afar,  but  before  long  I  lio|)e  to 
do  so  at  close  quarters. 

Yours, 

Giosue  Caroucci. 

Eolo(;na,  Jnnnarif  24///,  1885. 

Letter  IV. 

Dear  Signora  Contessa, 

It  is  true  that  1  have  a  great  dislike  to  the  calling  of  Annibal 
Caro,  but  writing  to  you  my  soul  carries  my  pen  forward  and 
flics  beyond  all  ordinary  penmanship.  Therefore,  if  I  delayed 
in  replying  to  your  charming  letter  it  was  because  when  it  arrived 
here  I  was  at  iMantua,  or  rather  at  Pietole, 

tardis  ingens  ubi  flexibus  errat 
Mincius  ct  tenera  praetexit  arundine  ripas. 

(1)  A  wine  made  from  a  black  grape  of  delicious  Havour. 

(2)  Countess  Lovatelli  had  sent  him  as  a  present  an  archeological  study  she 
had  written  concerning  a  vase  with  a  representation  of  Dionysus, 
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Tlicv  summoned  me  to  see  if  all  were  well,  and  the  p[ood  folks 
iravo  a  dimier  for  me  with  much  cordiality.  ^  hroujrht  away  with 
me  a  scntinu'ut  of  bitterness  because  of  two  eouuuas  of  epistolary 
I  advised  them  to  engrave  on  the  eastern  side  : 

E  qucir  ombra  {^ontil  per  cui  si  noma 
Pietole  pin  che  villa  •Mantovana. 

And  on  the  left  side,  which  faces  Mantua  : 


Primus  Idumaeas  referam  tibi  Alantua  palmas, 

On  the  side  which  faces  on  the  right  the  scattered  hamlet  : 
Et  mine  servat  honos  sedem  tuns. 


They  summoned  me  to  see  if  all  were  well,  and  the  good  folks 
gave  a  dinner  for  me  with  much  cordiality.  I  brought  away  with 
me  a  sentiment  of  bitterness  b(‘canse  of  two  commas  of  epistolary 
punctuation,  made  in  iron,  which  were  improperly  placed,  and 
because  of  the  Mantuan  vvine.  But  on  my  return  I  solaced  my¬ 
self  for  that  annoyance  with  the  wine  of  Argiano,  which  is  so 
good  that  I  did  not  even  rejirove,  like  its  mistress,  the  loncf- 
kferred  promise.  But  if  I  had  to  go  to  an  all-night  sitting 
I  should  run  away  in  desperation  the  next  morning  ! 

In  any  case,  I  thank  yon  also  for  the  two  children’s  plays 
written  with  such  vivacity,  liveliness  of  imagination  and  charming 
ingenuousness.^  Who  would  have  thought  that  dear  little  Caetinino 
would  already  see  himself  in  print?  But  the  descendants  of 
Bonifacio  VI IT.  have  every  sort  of  courage.  Please  remember 
me  kindly  to  him.  I  reverently  kiss  your  hand,  and  whilst  the 
snow  falls  slowly  I  think  of  the  time  when  the  pale  sunshine 
nf  Argiano  will  smile  through  the  cypresses  on  the  glasses  of 
brilliant  aleatico  and  at  the  stories  of  Messer  Giovanni.  For 
the  present  T  shall  leave  in  peace  the  wine  of  Presciano,  and 
shall  drink  of  it  again  when  the  new  year  insf)ires  nu'  to  make 
viTses. 


Yours  devotedly. 


RoionvA,  DfreriifiPr  22nd,  1886. 


G  TO  SEE  CaRDITCI. 


Letter  V, 

Roi.or.N'A,  Ortoher  6tfi,  1887. 

Bf,ar  Rk'.nora  Contessa, 

I  have  sjient  tin;  holidays  in  a  most  tiresome  and  laborious 

(1)  The  Countess  had  sent  him  two  little  burlesque  comedies  written  by  her 
nephew,  Don  Livio  Caetani,  at  the  time  twelve  years  old,  a  few  copies  of  which 
we  printed  for  fun  and  given  to  friends.  Cardncci,  speaking  of  the  “every 
sort  of  courage  ”  of  the  Caetani,  was  an  unconscious  prophet  for  Don  Livio, 
*lose  high  courage  was  proved  at  Pekin  at  the  Palace  of  the  Italian  Leg.alion. 
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manner,  putting  together  two  scholastic  books  of  about  700 
pages  each.  I  hope  to  get  to  Eomc  the  end  of  October. 

I  beg  you  to  thank  the  Duke  of  Scrmoneta  for  his  kind  feeliiufs 
towards  me.^  1  shall  be  delighted  to  meet  him,  but  I  shall  lose 
a  good  deal  by  it.  You,  Signora  Contessa,  intend  to  lead  me 
astray — that  is  to  say,  to  make  an  aristocrat  of  me.  I  am  one 
in  thought  and  understanding,  but  my  life  is  that  of  a  wanderer 
and  I  find  all  conventionalities  insufferable.  But  for  you  I  pro¬ 
claim  not  only  the  Dictatorship  but  the  Imperial  power, 
for  you  only. 

Yours  devotedly  and  obliged, 

GiOSUE  C.4RDUCCI. 


Letter  VI. 

Signora  Contessa, 

If  you  search  in  Mazzini’s  writings,-  Vol.  IX.,  pages  66  and 
G7,  you  will  find  the  letter  of  the  great  Platonic  to  Aurelio  Saffi  on 
the  death  of  his  mother.  Nothing  could  be  so  spiritually  and 
morally  ideal  as  the  sentence  beginning,  “  Aurelio,  death  does 
not  exist.”'*’ 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure.  Signora  Contessa,  to  greet  you  in 
the  name  and  with  the  freedom  of  Giuseppe  Mazzini. 

Your  devoted  and  affectionate, 

Giosue  Cardfcci. 

liny  m,  1895. 

Letter  YII. 

Bologna,  June  \i\th,  1895. 

Signora  Contessa, 

You,  and  the  gifts  which  yon  send  me,  most  noble  vintner, 
make  my  heart  sing  within  me,  and  inspire  me  to  do  and  say 
good  things. 

And  so  I  thank  you  devoutly  for  the  learned  and  charming 

(1)  The  Duke  of  Sermoneta,  Don  Onorato  Caetani  wished  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  f'arducci,  and  had  expressed  this  desire  to  his  sister. 

(2)  A  few  evenings  before  Donna  Ersilia  and  the  poet  had  talked  together 
about  Mazzini  and  his  views  concerning  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Carducci, 
as  he  went  away,  promised  his  friend  to  send  her  an  exact  quotation,  which 
he  gives  her  in  this  letter. 

(3)  "Aurelio,  death  does  not  exist:  it  is  not  conceivable;  life  is  life  and 
immortality  :  and  if  immortality,  following  the  law  of  life,  progress.  Thou 
hadst  yesterday  a  mother  on  earth ;  to  day  thou  hast  an  angel  elsewhere.  .Ind 
that  which  is  good  survives,  grown  in  power,  on  the  earthly  plane;  her  love, 
also ;  she  loves  thee  now  more  than  ever,  and  thou  art  responsible  to  her  more 
than  ever.  Thy  meeting  with  her  again  in  time  and  space  depends  on  thee  and 
thy  works.  Thou  must,  therefore,  for  love  and  reverence  of  thy  mother,  become 
better  and  cause  her  joy  because  of  thee.  Thou  shouldst  from  henceforward 
say  to  thyself  before  any  act  of  thine,  ‘Would  she  approve?’  Her  transforma 
tion  has  given  to  thee  to-day  in  this  world  an  invisible  mediator  to  whom  thou 
shouldst  refer  everything  that  happens  to  thee.” 
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memory  which  has  taught  me  so  much  that  gives  me  pleasure. 
Because,  you  see,  1  am  a  great  ignoramus,  but  one  wlio  is  glad  to 
learn,  and  1  strive  to  speak  according  to  what  I  learn,  cither 
through  my  intellect,  my  heart,  or  even  through  art. 

As  soon  as  I  have  finished  the  examinations  towards  the  end 
of  June  I  hope  to  return  to  Eome  to  [)ay  you  homage.  In  the 
meantime  ]  crave  your  remembrance. 

Yours  devotedly, 

Giosue  CARDUCCr. 


Letter  VIII. 

Ghessoney  Saint  Je.4X,  Ainjust  IZth,  1898. 

Signora  Contessa, 

I  brought  your  book  with  me  up  here  to  the  base  of  Alonte 
Eosa,^  which,  in  the  sultry  air  and  burning  heat  of  Bologna,  I 
found  no  time  to  read. 

Up  here  I  have  read  it,  and  in  great  part  re-read  it.  I  have 
enjoyed  it  and  learned  from  it — learned  a  great  deal,  for  I  am 
an  ignoramus !  But ,  ignorant  as  I  am ,  I  can  yet  recognise  the 
importance  and  excellence  of  the  contents  of  that  little  gilded 
volume.  The  subject  matter  is  treated  with  brilliant  clearness ;  it 
is  strong,  eloquent,  and  pure  in  style.  Dear  lady  mine,  my  natural 
disposition  is  rapidly  going  from  bad  to  worse  ;  nowadays  few 
things  please  and  most  things  displease  me.  I  beg  you  to  inter¬ 
cede  for  me  with  Saint  Ersilia'-^  (I  do  not  personally  know’  the 
saint,  but  will  you,  if  you  can,  send  me  news  of  her?),  in  order 
that  she  may  obtain  for  me  the  Almighty  forgiveness  of,  and 
respite  from,  my  cross  temper;  and  you,  dear  earthly  Ersilia, 
who  are  more  ajiproachable  and  better  known  to  me,  I  beg  you 
to  preserve  to  me  always  your  good  graces  and  your  ruby  wine. 
1  devoutly  kiss  your  hand. 

Your  affectionate  servant, 

Giosue  C.vrducci. 

Letter  IX. 

(Dictated.) 

Bologna,  September  28ffi,  1900. 

Signora  Contessa, 

Returning  home  the  night  before  last  from  Afadesimo,  I  found 
your  )X)stcard  here,  and  I  also  received  at  Aladesimo  the  verses 
of  Father  Vitelleschi,^  to  whom  I  sent  a  greeting  by  the  printer. 

(1)  The  volume  Scritti  Varii,  published  in  1898  (Tipografia  dell’  Aceadeniia 
dei  Lincei). 

(2)  The  Countess’s  patron  saint. 

(3)  Father  Giovanni  M.  Vitellesehi,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  had  often 
begged  Countess  Lovatelli  to  send  Carducci  a  volume  of  his  Liricht  (lyrics), 
Prato,  1900,  and  she  had  fulfilled  his  request. 
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I  like  the  soulful  [wetry  of  Vitelleschi  and  the  warm  eloquence 
of  his  style.  1  felt  ashamed  that  he  had  set  me  up  so  high,* 
together  with  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  Virgil  and  J)ante.  1  long 
to  cry  out  and  say  :  “  It  is  not  I,  it  is  not  I,  it  is  someone  else.” 
I  hope  the  poet  may  continue  as  vigorously  and  joyously  .  . 

If,  indeed,  he  can,  in  his  position. 

I  am  i^assably  well.  I  am  going  now  to  Mugello.  In 
Xovember  1  hope  to  sec  again  Alma  Roma  and  my  Lady. 

Giosi'e  C.arducci  {this  with  my  own  hand). 

Letter  X. 

(Dictated.) 

Cesen.x,  Septemher  2Mi,  1905. 

SlONORA  CoNTESSA, 

The  sight  of  your  handwriting  has  reawakened  me  to  memories 
of  other  days.  I  thank  you  from  my  heart.  Whatever  is  left 
alive  of  this  old  heart  still  beats  for  you. 

Y  ours , 

G.  C.\RDrcci. 

ITranslated  hy  FAhel  M.  dr  Fonhlnnqnr  (Mrs.  Arthur  Harter).] 

(1)  In  one  lyric  of  this  volume,  called  “Musa  ales,”  Father  Vitelleschi  (after 
various  terse  and  graceful  stanzas  in  praise  of  ancient  poetry  and  that  of  the 
great  Italian  poets  down  to  Leopardi),  turns  in  the  last  lines  to  Carducci  and 
ends  thus  : — 

“Oh  torni  il  vate 

Fra  noi  dal  greco  olimpo,  a  se  il  rivora 
Diritto  in  su  la  soglia 
Del  suo  bel  San  Giovanni 

Dante,  il  vicin  suo  crande  e,  il  Eatisteo 
Mentre  gli  addita,  ‘  A  la  verace  Fode, 

Da  Terror  che  disvia,  torna,  gli  dice, 

Torna  a  la  Fede  mia.’  ” 


THE  INCOME  TAX. 


Xo  form  of  burden  that  falls  upon  the  average  man  is  probably 
more  distastc'ful  than  that  which  faces  him  as  taxpayer  every 
year  in  the  assessment  notice  served  u)>on  him  from  the  Inland 
Itovenue  Department.  The  tax-gatherer  has  never  been  a  popular 
individual  in  any  generation  or  in  any  system  of  Society,  and  yet 
the  tax-gatherer  has  merely  to  collect  the  contribution  by  the 
individual  to  the  State  for  services  rendered.  In  all  reason  it 
is  surely  better  to  pay  for  these  services  in  a  direct  manner,  and 
in  hard  cash,  rather  than  in  an  indirect  form,  and  according  to 
the  manner  in  which  a  man  eats  or  drinks  or  wherewithal  he 
is  clothed.  But  direct  taxes  are  not  jwpular,  and  the  most 
rational  and  just  in  principle  of  all  taxes — that  on  income — is 
the  least  popular  of  all.  This  impost  is  a  matter  which  comes 
home  to  the  business  or  bosom  of  all  men — at  all  events  it  should 
do  so,  but  one  cause  of  its  unpopularity  is  that  so  many  men 
escape  from  it  who  are  quite  as  well  able  to  bear  it  as  those 
who  come  under  it.  At  present  most  people  are  discussing  the 
pros  and  cons  of  graduation  and  differentiation,  but,  after  all,  is 
not  the  main  question  one  of  redistribution  ? 
pfhc  broad  argument  in  favour  of  graduation  is  that  it  is  a 
(t?5irable  and  convenient  method  of  reducing  in  some  degree  the 
inequalities  of  wealth.  Equality  of  sacrifice  is  the  prop<u' 
('conomic  basis  of  taxation,  but  that  is  not  to  be  measured  by 
equality  of  contribution.  It  is  contended  that  at  present  large 
incomes  pay  less  in  proixirtion  in  taxation  than  do  small  incomes, 
but  this  alignment  overlooks  the  incidence  of  the  death  duties. 
If  the  burden  of  indirect  taxation  does,  as  is  alleged,  fall  more 
heavily  u}K)n  the  ixwc'r  man  in  pro^xudion  to  his  income,  thrm 
it  is  just  that  he  should  have  some  relief  in  the  burden  of  direct 
taxation.  If  the  income  tax  is  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  an 
emergency  tax,  but  as  a  ])ermanent  tax  (which  it  has  practically 
become,  and  which  the  Select  Committee  assume  it  to  be),  then 
the  question  of  graduation  attains  a  form  and  importance  that 
it  has  not  had  in  the  past.  It  is  not  a  new  principle  in  our  system 
of  taxation.  We  have  it  in  the  House  Duty  and  in  the  Death 
Duties;  we  have  it,  indeed,  already  in  the  Income  Tax,  in  the 
form  of  exemptions  and  abatements.  We  graduate  when  we 
exempt  all  incomes  below  TIGO.  We  graduate  when  we  allow 
abatements  on  all  incomes  between  T160  and  C'700.  There 
should  be  no  exemption  above  a  line  necessary  to  cover  the  bare 
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cost  of  living,  and  £160  is  too  high  for  that.  And  if  it  is  right  to 
discriminate  on  incomes  under  £700,  it  is  also  right  to  discriminate 
on  incomes  above  that  figure.  Jbit  if  there  were  no  exemptions 
and  no  abatements  there  need  be  no  discrimination,  for  the  total 
yield  would  be  increased  from  a  greatly  reduced  rate  per  poimd^ 

The  Report  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke’s  Select  Committee  practically 
assumes  that  income  tax  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  permanent  portion 
of  our  fiscal  system,  in  which  case  its  character  as  a  resource  in 
emergencies  disappears.  The  theory  of  the  tax  has  hitherto  been 
that  it  is  an  exceptional  impost  which  in  ordinary  times  ought  to 
decline  and  disappear.  In  countries  in  which  a  direct  income 
tax  is  part  of  the  regular  fiscal  system  it  is  treated  as  such, 
and  has  not  the  character  of  an  exceptional  tax  for  emergencies. 
The  recipients  of  incomes  are  allotted  a  fair  burden,  calculated 
according  to  “  ability,”  and  they  are  not  singled  out  for  excep¬ 
tional  treatment  in  times  of  war,  as  if  they  habitually  escaped 
their  burden.  Various  modes  of  graduation  are  reviewed  in  the 
re]X)rt  of  the  Select  Committee,  but  none  of  them  receives  the 
entire  approval  of  the  Committee.  As  to  differentiation  between 
income  earned  by  personal  exertion  and  income  derived  from 
other  sources,  the  Committee  recommend  this  to  be  carried  out 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  not  to  the  full  apjilication  of  the  principle. 
They  favour  some  graduation  and  some  differentiation,  but  they 
find  the  comprehensive  application  of  either  or  both  to  be  attended 
by  great  practical  difficulties. 

It  should  not  be  difficult  to  frame  a  scale  by  which  higher 
incomes  would  pay  at  higher  rates  than  smaller  incomes.  Such 
a  scale  could  be  framed  that  the  amount  payable  could  be  obtained 
by  taking  the  result  of  two  factors,  amount  and  rate.  Fixed 
limits  at  which  the  rate  should  change  are  not  necessary,  and 
a  real  graduation  does  not  admit  of  such.  A  simple  mathematical 
scale  is  more  easy  than  the  possibility  of  getting  equal  and  correct 
returns.  Some  people  may  pay  too  much,  but  more  people  do  pay 
too  little,  or  nothing  at  all.  To  continue  raising  the  rate  with 
the  amount  of  income  would  come  at  last  to  taking  away  the 
income  itself.  The  suggested  classification  of  incomes  which  is 
declared  by  the  Committee  to  be  practicable  is  really  most  diffi¬ 
cult.  To  tax  the  great  mass  of  investors  who  live  on  their 
dividends,  without  working  or  trading,  too  highly,  would  be  to 
take  the  income  itself  from  them,  and  to  appropriat<'  to  the  State 
the  fruits  of  individual  thrift. 

The  number  of  persons  who  at  present  return  their  incomes 
to  obtain  abatement  appears  to  be  7'20,00U  out  of  1,100,00(1 
income  tax  payers.  Sir  Henry  Primrose,  on  being  asked  whether 
there  was  any  reason  why  the  principle  of  the  return  of  income 
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should  not  be  applied  to  the  other  quarter  of  a  million,  under 
digression,  by  abatements,  replied  : — “  There  is  no  practical  diffi¬ 
culty  at  all  in  that,  except  the  enormous  amount  of  work.  It 
could  bo  done.” 

Mr.  Bernard  Mallet,  a  Commissioner  of  Inland  Revenue, 
informed  the  Committee  that  income  taxes  now  play  an  important 
part  in  Continental  systems  of  taxation.  “  A  regular  scale  of 
progressive  graduation  is  a  leading  characteristic  of  the  income 
tax  in  the  majority  of  the  Continental  States.”  In  the  great 
majority  of  Continental  income  taxes  disclosure  of  total  income 
is  required;  for  instance,  in  all  the  income  taxes  of  Germany,  in 
Switzerland,  in  Holland,  in  Sweden  and  in  Denmark.  So  also 
in  the  income  taxes  of  British  colonies,  with  the  exception  of 
that  of  Tasmania,  which  is  an  ability  tax  based  on  housing. 
The  French  impot  personnel  is  also  in  rural  France  an  ability  tax 
assessed  on  exterior  signs  of  wealth. 

An  attempt  to  distinguish  between  incomes  from  different  kinds 
of  property  was  made  by  the  Select  Committee  of  1861.  The 
Estate  Duty,  to  some  extent,  at  any  rate,  now  meets  the  demand 
for  differentiation.  Taking  the  effect  of  our  income  tax  abate¬ 
ments  and  the  graduated  estate  duty  together,  ”  differentiation  ” 
is  most  marked  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the  scale,  and  is  unlike 
most  foreign  scales  of  differentiation,  in  which,  owing  to  the  more 
systematic  graduation  of  the  income  tax,  the  differentiation  is 
most  marked  in  the  lower  ranges,  and  decreases  as  income 
increases.  In  our  system  the  differentiation  is  least  serious  in 
the  case  of  incomes  between  i'GOO  and  £3,000  a  year.  Graduation 
really  involves  differentiation,  because  a  larger  proportion  of  small 
incomes  are  earned,  or  ”  precarious,”  and  a  larger  proportion  of 
great  incomes  are  “permanent,”  or  derived  from  property. 

In  France,  Austria,  and  some  other  countries,  land  tax,  house 
tax,  salary  tax,  dividend  tax,  tax  on  business  licenses,  etc.,  are 
separately  named  in  distinct  laws.  In  the  United  Kingdom 
Schedule  A  is  a  land  tax  and  house  tax.  Schedule  B  is  on  the 
occupying  farmer,  Schedide  C  is  a  tax  on  incomes  from  securities. 
Schedule  D  is  a  business  tax  and  dividend  tax,  and  Schedule  E 
an  official  tax.  The  net  effect  of  these  combined  taxes  in  our 
income  tax  is,  it  is  alleged,  to  overtax  the  man  of  small  means 
and  undertax  the  rich  one. 

As  to  differentiation.  Sir  Henry  Primrose  pointed  out  to  the 
Committee  how  the  grievance  complained  of  in  uniform  taxation 
has  been  diminished  by  the  graduation  of  death  duties.  He 
was  examined  as  to  difficulties  caused  in  differentiation  by  taxing 
limited  companies  at  the  higher  rate,  and  [xjssible  competitors  at 
the  lower,  and  suggested  the  difficulty  as  to  “  mixed  incomes” 
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arising  only  in  jiart  from  personal  exertion.  He  stated  that  all 
sneh  (lithculties  would  be  greatly  diminished  if  diflorentiation 
were  limited  to  small  incomes,  and  thought  that  the  dilfercnco 
which  graduated  death  duties  had  established  is  snflicient.  Tho 
Committee,  however,  suggest  that  all  earned  incomes  npto  C3,()(K) 
per  annum  shall  be  preferentially  treated,  and  that  earned  incomes 
over  this  amount  shall  be  treated  on  the  same  scale  as  unearned 
incomes.  But  if  differentiation  is  just  at  all  it  may  be  held 
that  all  earned  income  should  be  distinguished  from  all  unearned 
income,  with  a  broad  differentiating  line.  If  it  be  complained 
that  the  incomes  of  limited  liability  companies  would  thus  be 
taxed  at  a  higher  rate  than  some  of  the  incomes  of  their  share¬ 
holders,  then  it  may  be  replied  that  the  shareholders  in  a  com- 
])any  are  actually  assessed  in  the  assessment  upon  the  company. 

Some  advocates  of  differentiation  between  incomes  derived  from 
trade,  salary  or  office,  and  those  derived  from  investment  contend 
that  it  ought  to  depend  on  whether  the  investment  has  been 
earned  or  inherited.  The  man,  they  say,  who  has  worked  hard 
and  provided  for  his  declining  years  should  not  be  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  he  who  has  done  nothing  but  live  on  his 
inheritance.  The  thousands  of  men  who  have  never  done  a  day’s 
work  in  their  lives  because  they  do  not  need  to  work  are,  it 
is  asserted,  the  pc'ople  who  ought  to  pay  the  income  tax,  not  tho 
hard-working  professional  man  or  tradesman.  This  is  a  one¬ 
sided  view,  of  course,  but  why  should  well-paid  artisans  escafH' 
what  hard-working  professional  men  and  tradesmen  have  to 
bear?  The  ckmk  with  TSOO  of  salary,  liable  to  b('  dismissed  at 
any  moment,  pays  the  same  tax  as  the  man  who  does  nothiiif; 
and  derives  an  equal  income  from  funds.  A  married  professional 
man,  with  a  wife  and  children  to  maintain,  pays  the  same  tax  as 
the  bachelor  who  has  no  one  depimdent  u|xin  him. 

Differentiation  of  the  assessing  of  incomes  at  different  rates, 
whether  they  are  “  earned  ”  or  “  unearned,  ”  was  one  branch  of 
the  Committee’s  inquiry.  There  is  a  great  difficulty  in  the 
distinction,  for  an  income  may  be  the  product  both  of  capital 
and  of  individual  exertion.  A  method  of  definition  has  been  found 
on  the  Continent,  but  the  Committee  weakly  think  that  the 
only  way  is  to  limit  incomes  requiring  differentiation  to  those 
not  exceeding  T3,000  a  year. 

The  general  contention  is  that  the  rate  of  tax  payable  by 
))rofessional  men,  by  trader’s,  and  by  salaried  employees  should 
be  lower  than  that  levied  upon  the  interest  and  dividends  of 
invested  capital.  Salaried  employees  throughout  the  country  are 
already  assessed  as  such:  they  are  clearly  marked  out,  and  the 
collection  of  tax  from  them  is  a  mere  matter  of  detail.  In  pro- 
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fessional,  coimncrcial,  and  financial  partnerships,  and  personal 
enterprises  assessed  under  Schedule  1),  part  of  the  income  may 
arise  from  capital  invested  and  part  from  individual  exertions. 
These  proportions  would  have  to  be  ascertained  for  purposes 
of  (lilferentiation.  In  the  case  of  small  tradesmen,  some  difficulty 
would  be  ex[)erienced  in  arrivinj>[  at  an  amount  of  capital  upon 
which  interest  should  be  chargeable,  but  ditferential  taxation 
would  conijiel  such  persons  to  improve  their  book-keeping. 
Under  a  differential  system  of  taxation  business  firms  and  single 
traders  would  have  to  be  assessed  on  their  profits  under  two 
headings — interest  on  capital  and  profits  of  trade. 

A  pro|K)sal  considered  by  Kobert  Lowe  when  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  was  that  industrial  income  shoidd  be  assessed  at 
two-thirds  of  its  amount,  or  that  there  should  be  placed  iqxjii  it 
a  tax  of  two-thirds  of  the  tax  levied  on  income  from  property, 
upon  the  ground  that  the  labour  of  those  earning  industrial 
incomes  is  dependent  on  life  and  health,  and  consequently  so 
precarious  as  to  force  a  prudent  man  to  ap[)ly  a  i)ortion  only  of 
his  profit  to  present  expenditure. 

Mr.  Lowe  was  siqqxnded  by  ^Ir.  Gladstone  and  by  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote,  when  he  decided  that  if  we  were  to  infer  from  an 
income  being  precarious  or  of  uncertain  duration  “  the  duty  to 
save,”  and  from  the  “duty  to  save,"  again  infer  the  right  to 
some  remission  of  income  tax,  the  same  ])rinciple  must  be  a])plied 
to  all  incomes  of  uncertain  duration,  many  of  which  are,  by 
schemes  of  differentiation,  assessed  at  higher  rates.  If  the  State 
undertook  to  demand  actual  just  equality  of  sacrifice,  it  would 
be  compelled  to  yield  to  ever-increasing  demands  for  fresh  sub¬ 
divisions,  until  at  last  every  man’s  case  would  have  to  be  consi¬ 
dered  apart.  These  views  were  shared  by  Sir  William  Harcourt 
in  1891.  The  report  of  the  Committee  of  18()1  showed  that  the 
scheme  of  Mr.  Hubbard  would  give  rise  to  complaints  even  better 
founded  than  those  which  differentiation  was  intended  to  remove  ; 
and  this  Committee  insisted  that  other  taxation,  and  especially 
death  duties,  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  altering  the 
income  tax  with  a  view  to  differentiation. 

Since  18G1  the  adoption  of  the  limited  liability  principle 
lias  affected  the  question.  We  have,  further,  the  example  of  a 
number  of  foreign  countries,  in  which  some  measure  of  differentia¬ 
tion  has  been  adopted.  The  death  duties  in  this  country  have 
been  increased  and  graduated.  Differentiation  is  partially 
effected  in  Pnissia  by  the  combination  of  a  property  tax  with  an 
income  tax.  Differentiation  in  Holland  is  effected  by  separate 
taxes,  one  on  earned  income  alone  and  one  on  property  alone. 

[According  to  the  special  report  from  the  British  Embassy  on 
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the  income  tax  system  in  Prussia,  under  the  present  law,  all 
persons  with  incomes  of  over  dGloO  a  year  have  to  send  in  an 
annual  declaration  of  their  full  income,  divided  according  to  the 
four  main  sources — capital,  landed  property,  trade  and  industrial 
employment  bringing  gain.  This  includes  the  salaries  or  wages 
of  workmen,  servants  and  industrial  assistants,  military  persons 
and  officials;  also  the  receipts  of  authors,  artists,  scientists, 
teachers  and  tutors.  One  of  the  main  princiiiles  underlying  the 
Prussian  income  tax  law  is  the  taxation  according  to  capacity, 
and  for  this  pur|X)se  a  regular  system  of  progressive  taxation  has 
been  adopted.  The  normal  rate  is  3  per  cent,  of  the  income, 
but  falls  for  incomes  under  .^'500,  and  rises  for  incomes  over 
d;l,500,  up  to  4  per  cent,  for  those  over  T5,00().  Persons  liable 
to  taxation,  with  an  income  of  not  more  than  iillSO,  may  deduct 
from  that  income  T2  lOs.  for  every  member  of  their  family 
under  fourteen  years  of  age  who  is  not  assessed  independently.  If 
three  or  more  such  members  exist  in  a  family,  an  abatement  by 
at  least  one  stage  of  the  scale  of  taxation  is  allowed.  As  taxation 
only  begins  with  an  income  of  4^15,  a  man  with  an  income  of, 
say,  £49,  who  has  two  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age 
would  be  exempt.  As  a  result  of  this  provision,  in  1899,  out  of 
2,701,209  persons  assessed  at  incomes  up  to  £150,  240,103  were 
exempted  entirely,  and  more  than  a  third  paid  a  lower  rate. 
Abatement  is  allowed  to  taxpayers  with  incomes  up  to  £475  whose 
solvency  has  been  unfavourably  affected  by  adverse  economic 
circumstances. 

In  1903  (the  latest  year  covered  by  the  Report)  the  total  yield 
of  income  tax  in  Prussia  was  £8,569,402  from  3,895,184  indivi¬ 
duals.  Of  that  total  £2,631,399  was  contributed  by  taxpayers 
whose  incomes  were  between  £45  and  £150,  incomes  which  are 
wholly  exempt  in  this  country.  The  taxation  worked  out  at 
14s.  8d.  per  taxpayer,  or  Is.  5d.  per  head  of  population,  on  in¬ 
comes  under  £150,  and  at  £13  per  taxpayer,  or  3s.  5d.  per  head 
of  population  on  incomes  over  £150. 

Besides  income  from  interest  and  dividends  from  investments, 
income  from  landed  property,  income  from  trade  and  industry, 
inclusive  of  mining,  the  tax  is  levied  on  income  from  occupations 
bringing  profit  and  from  rights  to  periodical  allowances,  &c. 
Income  from  occupations  bringing  profit,  as  also  from  rights  to 
periodical  allowances  and  benefits  of  all  kinds,  includes  the  earn¬ 
ings  of  workmen,  servants,  and  industrial  assistants,  the  salaries 
of  military  persons  and  officials  of  every  Icind ;  the  profits  from 
literary,  artistic,  scientific  teaching,  or  educational  work,  also 
half-pay,  pensions,  and  other  continuous  receipts  which  cannot 
be  regarded  as  the  annual  proceeds  of  movable  or  immovable 
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property ;  and  such  receipts  as  are  attached  to  the  person  of  their 
receiver.  The  income  from  official  apartments  is  assessed  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  local  renting  value,  but  not  higher  than  at  15  per  cent, 
of  the  actual  salary  of  the  person  entitled  to  them.  In  the  case 
of  military  persons,  Imperial  officials.  State  officials,  clergymen, 
and  teachers,  that  part  of  their  official  income  which  is  intended 
to  meet  their  official  expenses  is  exempted. 

The  following  arc  the  Prussian  rates  of  taxation.  The  income 
tax  amounts  annually,  in  cases  of  income  of  ;  — 
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It  rises  in  the  case  of  incomes  of  :  — 
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In  cases  of  incomes  of  more  than  .1‘5,000  up  to  T5,250  the  tax 
amounts  to  £'200,  and  rises  in  cases  of  still  higher  incomes  by 
£10  for  every  £250.  For  every  member  of  a  family  under  four¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  whose  income  is  not  to  be  assessed 
independently,  the  sum  of  £2  10s.  is  to  be  deducted  from  the 
taxable  income  of  the  head  of  the  family,  if  this  does  not  exceed 
£150,  and  in  the  event  of  three  or  more  such  members  of  a  family 
existing,  an  abatement  by  at  least  one  stage  of  the  scale  is  to  be 
allowed.  At  the  assessment  it  is  permissible  to  consider  special 
economical  circumstances  prejudicing  the  solvency  of  the  tax- 
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payer  in  such  a  manner  that  in  eases  of  incomes  not  exceeding 
A'475  an  abatement  of  the  rates  is  allowed.  As  circumstances 
of  this  nature,  extraordinary  obligations  on  account  of  maintain¬ 
ing  and  educating  children,  maintaining  poor  relations,  continu¬ 
ous  illness,  debts,  and  special  misfortune  only  may  be  considered 

In  Saxony  a  graduated  income  tax  is  levied  on  all  incomes  cf 
A‘-20  a  year  and  upwards.  Fixed  salaries  and  wages  are  taxed  on 
the  amount  being  earned  at  the  date  of  making  the  return 
though,  shoidd  an  advance  be  received  between  that  date  and  the 
closing  of  the  register  (in  December)  a  supplementary  declaration 
of  that  advance  is  necessary.  Where  a  fixed  wage  is  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  bonus  it  is  necessary  to  return  the  sum  actually 
received  in  this  way  during  the  past  year.  Where  a  fixed  wage- 
earner  has  extraneous  sources  of  income,  as,  for  example,  an 
official  by  doing  copying  work,  or  giving  private  writing  or  draw¬ 
ing  lessons,  he  has  to  take  into  account  not  only  what  he  has 
received  during  the  past  but  what  he  may  exi)cct  to  receive  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  year.  The  income  of  a  domestic  servant  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  consist  not  only  of  his  or  her  wages,  but  also  of  what  it 
is  estimated  that  his  or  her  board  and  lodging  are  worth.  Waiters 
and  tramway  conductors,  who  are  accustomed  to  receive  gratuities, 
have  to  submit  an  estimate  of  what  these  may  bring  in  during 
the  year.  Even  free  seats  allotted  in  theatres  and  concert  halls 
to  dramatic  and  musical  critics  arc  held  to  constitute  a  basis  of 
taxable  income,  as  affording  “  free  amusement,”  for  which  allow¬ 
ance  would  otherwise  have  to  be  made. 

In  the  Duchy  of  Baden,  with  regard  to  earned  and  unearned 
incomes,  no  difference  is  made  in  the  income  tax  itself;  but  un¬ 
earned  incomes  (those  derived  from  dividends,  rents,  i^'C.)  arc 
more  heavily  weighted  than  earned  incomes  (those  from  personal 
exertion),  in  that  there  exist  in  the  Grand  Duchy  various  taxes, 
such  as  a  tax  on  invested  capital,  which  is  analogous  to  an 
Ergdnzungsstcucr,  and  land,  house,  and  industry  taxes,  which 
do  not  affect  the  latter  class  of  incomes  while  weighing  on  the 
former.  In  certain  instances  the  tax  is  levied  at  the  source,  i.e., 
on  the  salaries  before  they  are  j^aid.  This  is  the  case  with  minor 
State  officials  and  the  workpeople  of  large  contractors,  who  arc 
bound  under  their  own  recognisances  to  pay  the  income  tax  on 
the  wages  of  their  employees. 

The  system  of  graduation  in  Holland  may  be  thus  summarised 
from  the  Report  published  by  the  Foreign  Office  in  1905  The 
Property  Tax,  though  meant  as  part  of  an  income  tax,  is  calcu¬ 
lated  not  from  the  income  itself,  but  from  the  property,  the  fiction 
being  adopted  that  the  normal  yield  of  income  out  of  property  j 
is  4  per  cent.  The  rate  of  the  tax  is  1'‘25  florins  for  every  1,000  j 
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florins  of  property  after  deduction  of  10,000  florins.  If,  however, 
the  whole  estate  exceeds  200,000  florins,  the  excess  is  taxed  at 
the  rate  of  two  florins  for  every  1,000  florins.  (The  sum  of  237'5 
florins  mentioned  in  the  Report  as  the  tax  on  200,000  florins  is 
thus  arrived  at :  200,000  florins  abated  10,000  florins,  or  190,000 
florins  net,  at  1'25  i>er  1,000  =  237 '5  florins.)  There  are,  in  the 
case  of  small  properties,  some  deviations  from  the  strict  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  rule.  Exemption  reaches  to  13,000  florins  instead  of 
10,000  florins,  and  the  tax  on  13,000  florins  and  14,000  florins  is 
slightly  decreased,  but  from  15,000  florins  onwards  the  system 
is  applied  without  variation.  The  Professional  Income  Tax  is 
two  florins  for  every  100  florins  after  deduction  of  800  florins. 
If,  how^ever,  the  income  exceeds  8,200  florins,  the  excess  is  taxed 
at  the  rate  of  3'2  florins  for  every  100  florins.  For  incomes  below 
1,500  florins  there  is  a  deviation  from  this  principle,  the  lowest 
income  taxed  being  650  florins,  which  pays  one  florin  (whereas 
properly  850  florins  should  pay  one  florin),  and  all  incomes  be¬ 
tween  650  florins  and  1,500  florins  pay  somewhat  more  than 
the  sum  to  which  they  would  be  liable  under  the  strict  application 
of  the  rule.  Incomes  above  1,500  florins  arc  taxed  according 
to  the  rule  without  variation.  A  special  arrangement  is  made 
for  vested  incomes  derived  in  part  from  ))roperty  and  in  part 
from  labour.  Thus,  if  the  estate  exceeds  200,000  florins  in  value 
the  whole  income  out  of  labour  is  taxed  at  the  highest  rate,  3‘2 
|)er  cent.,  after  deduction  of  200  florins  only ;  if  the  estate  is  less 
than  200,000  florins  the  income  out  of  labour,  after  deduction  of 
400  florins,  is  taxed  at  2  per  cent,  in  so  far  as,  added  to  the 
income  out  of  property  (at  4  per  cent.),  it  does  not  exceed  8,200 
florins,  the  excess  above  8,200  florins  being  taxed  at  3'2  per  cent. 
In  these  cases  also  there  arc  some  minor  deviations  from  the  strict 
progression  affecting  cases  where  the  income  (both  from  property 
and  labour)  is  small 

Differentiation  in  the  taxation  of  earned  and  unearned  income 
is  effected  in  Holland  by  the  o|X3ration  of  the  two  taxes.  Income 
derived  merely  from  industry  is  taxed  lower  than  income  from 
property  in  about  the  proportion  of  three  to  five ;  the  graduation 
of  the  two  taxes  is  such  that  this  proportion  is  approximately 
retained  for  incomes  of  all  amounts.  An  arrangement  exists  for 
“mixed”  incomes,  the  earned  portion  being  taxed  at  a  rate 
higher  than  it  w'ould  have  borne  if  unaccompanied  by  further 
income  from  property.  Other  direct  taxes  have  in  practice  the 
effect  of  producing  differentiation,  such  as  the  land  tax  and  death 
duties  especially.  In  1901  thr'  revenue  from  these  two  taxes 
exceeded  that  from  the  property  tax  by  more  than  three  times. 

It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  contend  that  as  no  line  can  jx)ssibly  be 
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drawn  between  wants  which  are  essential  and  wants  that  are 
neither  necessary  nor  iinmediate,  it  is  therefore  impossible  to 
discriminate  justly  between  incomes  for  purix)ses  of  taxation. 
But  while  it  is  quite  true  that  estimates  of  the  burden  of  taxa¬ 
tion  upon  individuals  may  be  fallacious,  it  is  not  necessarily  true 
that  estimates  of  the  burden  upon  classes  of  individuals  and 
occupations  must  also  be  fallacious.  We  know,  for  instance, 
that  a  professional  man  earning,  say,  i;‘800  a  year,  has  social 
obligations  and  inevitable  expenditure  that  a  working  man  mak¬ 
ing  .1>1G  per  week  (as  in  some  industries  some  working  men  do) 
is  quite  free  from.  It  is  a  much  more  potent  argument  against 
graduation  that  as  the  rate  increases  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
scale  it  may  really  become  a  tax  upon  industry  by  crippling  the 
spending  powx'r  of  the  tax|)ayer,  and  in  that  way  helping  to 
drive  capital  out  of  the  country.  The  excessive  taxation  of  the 
larger  incomes  might  in  the  end  lead  to  a  reduction  of  the  revenue, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  for  graduation  to  ])roceed  to  the  limits  of 
extortion  in  the  higher  grades.  Indeed,  if  the  tax  were  graduated 
up  to  an  excessive  rate  its  power  as  an  instrument  of  finance 
in  a  time  of  emergency  would  be  reduced  if  not  destroyed.  More¬ 
over,  the  higher  the  income  tax  and  the  heavier  the  method  of 
graduation,  the  greater  would  be  the  temptation  to  fraudulent 
evasion. 

The  Committee’s  recommendations  may,  according  to  Mr. 
Chiozza  Money’s  calculations,  be  illustrated  in  the  following  scale, 
assuming  a  normal  rate  of  Is.  in  the  £  :  — 


Income. 

Eiirncd. 
Pence  in  the  f. 

Uno'irneil.  | 
Pence  in  the  £.  ; 

Above  £1^0  .111(1  not  exceeding  £200  . 

2 

4  1 

i^OO  „ 

:ioo . 

4 

fi  i 

,,  oOO  ,,  ,, 

TOO  . 

5 

7 

„  400 

.500 . 

0 

8 

,,  .500  ,,  ,, 

000  . 

7 

9 

000 

1,000  . 

8 

10 

„  1,000 

3,000  . 

10 

12 

M  3,000 

5,000  . 

12 

12 

„  5,0(K)  „ 

7,51M) . 

12+4 

12  +  4 

,,  7,b00  ,,  ,, 

10,000  . 

12  +  0 

12 +  f) 

„  10,000 

25,000  . 

12  +  9 

12+9 

,,  25,000  and  over . 

12  +  12 

12  +  12 

The  graduated  rates  up  to  T1,00()  are  approximately  equivalent 
to  the  effect  of  the  abatements  recommended  by  the  Committee. 
At  T3,000  differentiation  ceases.  Betw’een  T3,000  and  £5,000 
there  is  neither  graduation  nor  super-tax.  Over  £5,000  there  are 
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two  taxes  (lax  and  super-tux)  together  graduating  large  in¬ 
comes. 

We  cite  this  table  not  by  way  of  endorsing  its  plan  or  method 
of  calculation,  but  by  way  of  showing  how  the  principle  of  gradua¬ 
tion  can  be  carried  into  effect. 

Sir  Henry  rrimrosc  and  other  witnesses  before  the  Committee 
dealt  with  the  total  number  of  income  tax  payers.  Sir  Henry 
estimates  the  number  below  the  abatement  limit  at  800,000.  The 
balance  above  ^700  income  may  be  300,000,  giving  a  total  of 
1,1(K),()00  income  tax  payers.  The  amount  of  income  of  those 
below  d;700  is  estimated  at  •250,000,000.  Sir  Henry  Primrose 
calculated  the  aggregate  income  of  persons  having  over  T5,000 
a  year  as  Tl  21, 000 ,000.  The  aggregate  income  disclosed  by  the 
income  tax  returns  is  i,'7’28,000,000,  but  it  tells  nothing  about 
evasions.  Making  necessary  deductions,  amounting  to  £50,000,000, 
Sir  Henry  Primrose  dealt  with  an  income,  enjoyed  by  individuals 
paying  income  tax,  of  .£'078,000,000.  Heducting  £250,000,000 
for  persons  below  £700  a  year  and  £121,000,000  for  persons  hav¬ 
ing  over  £5,000  a  year,  he  gave  £307,000,000  as  the  income  of 
IK'ople  having  between  £700  a  year  and  £5,000  a  year.  A  rough 
estimate  before  the  committee  gave  £187,000,000  as  the  “  earned  ” 
incomes  of  from  £160  to  £700  (excluding  half  those  over  .1*600), 
£80.000,000  as  the  “unearned”  incomes  between  £160  and 
£700  in  Schedules  1)  and  F,  and  £32,000,000  as  the  “  unearned  ” 
income  of  318,000  persons  who  “  earn  ”  less  than  £160.  But 
what  is  wanted  is  information  as  to  the  number  of  persons  with 
incomes  from  any  source  of  ,£100.  How  much  more  would  a 
low  uniform  assessment  upon  that  total  produce  than  the  system 
of  graduation  with  abatements? 


Benjamin  T.wlor. 
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When  Disraeli,  asked  if  he  had  read  the  Ore  vide  Memoirs, 
replied,  “No,  1  do  not  feel  attracted  to  them,  1  knew  the. 
author,  and  he  was  the  most  conceited  person  with  whom  1  have 
ever  been  brought  in  contact,  although  1  have  read  Cicero  and 
known  liulwer  Lytton,”  the  inference  to  be  drawn  is  that  he 
was  not  personally  acquainted  with  the  author  of  “  Ten  Thousand 
a  Year.”  Samuel  Warren,  although  according  to  all  accounts  a 
good-hearted  man,  and,  where  his  literary  reputation  was  not 
concerned,  gentle  and  reasonable,  was  the  vainest  author  imagin¬ 
able.  His  prefaces  arc  monuments  to  his  overweening  conceit, 
and  his  letters  are  only  second  to  them  in  this  respect.  He  was 
as  greedy  of  praise  as  a  siX)ilt  child,  and  never  so  busy  as  to 
be  unable  to  find  time  to  explain  away  blame.  If  he  heard  his 
work  favourably  criticised — it  must  be  remembered  “  The  Diary 
of  a  Late  Physician  ”  was  published  anonymously — he  was  con- 
sti'ained  immediately  to  send  sucli  a  tit-bit  of  criticism  to  his 
publishers,  and  his  correspondence  with  tlic  House  of  Blackwood 
teems  with  agreeable  remarks  uttered  alike  by  competent  and 
incompetent  critics  about  his  writing;  for,  although,  of  course, 
he  preferred  praise  from  the  discerning,  so  long  as  it  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  emphatic  he  was  not  very  particular  as  to  the  source. 

Some  exj)lanation ,  if  not  excuse,  of  this  i)hase  of  Warren’s  char¬ 
acter  may  be  found  in  his  unusual  success  with  his  first  literary 
effort.  Born  in  IV'nbighshire  on  i\Iay  ’231x1,  1807,  he  studied  medi¬ 
cine  at  Edinburgh  during  1826  and  1827,  and  in  the  latter  year 
gained  the  jirize  for  English  verse,  which  distinction  procured 
him  introduction  to  John  Wilson  (“  Christopher  North  ”)  and  Do 
Quincey.  He  was  admitted  a  student  of  Inner  Temple  in  1828, 
and  practised  in  London  as  a  special  pleader  from  1831  until 
1837,  when  he  was  called  to  the  Bar.  Early  in  his  career,  how¬ 
ever,  he  attempted  to  write  for  the  magazines,  with  little  or  no 
success,  and,  so  far  as  is  known,  he  made  his  debut  in  Black¬ 
wood's  Magazine  with  “  Passages  from  the  Diary  of  a  Late 
Physician,”  which  he  had  begun  in  the  previous  year.  ‘‘The 
first  chapter  of  his  ‘  Diary  ’ — the  ‘  Early  Struggles  ’—was 
offered  by  me  successively  to  the  conductors  of  three  leading 
magazines  in  London,  and  rejected  as  ‘  unsuitable  for  their 
pages,’  and  ‘not  likely  to  interest  the  public,’”  he  wrote  in 
the  Preface  to  the  fifth  edition  n837).  “  In  despair,  I  be¬ 

thought  myself  of  the  Great  Northern  Magazine.  I  remember 
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taking  my  packet  to  Mr.  Cadell’s  in  the  Strand,  with  a  sad 
suspicion  that  I  should  never  see  or  hear  anything  more  of 
it;  but  at  the  close  of  the  month  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Blackwood,  informing  me  that  ho  had  inserted  the  chapter,  and 
begging  me  to  make  arrangements  for  immediately  proceeding 
regularly  with  the  series.  It  expressed  his  cordial  approval  of 
the  first  chapter,  and  predicted  that  I  was  likely  to  produce  a 
series  of  papers  well  suited  for  his  magazine,  and  calculated  to 
interest  the  public.  It  would  be  great  affectation  in  me  and 
ingratitude  towards  the  public  were  I  to  conceal  my  belief  that 
his  ex[)ectations  have  been  in  some  degree  verified  by  the  event.” 

The  “  Passages,”  twenty-eight  in  number,  appeared  in 
Blackwood  at  intervals  from  August,  1830,  to  August,  1837. 
The  first  separate  publication  in  book-form,  in  two  volumes, 
took  place  in  1832,  and  between  then  and  the  appeai’ance  of 
the  last  instalment  four  large  editions  were  exhausted,  and, 
declared  the  triumphant  author,  ‘‘It  is  a  great  satisfaction,  both 
to  my  jiublisher  and  myself,  to  find  that  this  has  been  effected 
without  having  had  in  any  way  recourse  to  the  modern  system 
of  putfincf — that  miserable  source  of  the  degradation  of  litera¬ 
ture.”  In  1837  a  fifth  edition  was  issued,  with  a  third  volume 
containing  the  remainder  of  the  chapters  from  Blackwood  since 
1832. 

Though  we  may  laugh  at  the  author’s  egregious  vanity,  he 
was  taken  by  the  public  as  seriously  as  he  took  himself.  The 
success  of  the  ‘‘Diary”  was  immediate,  and  its  popularity 
resulted  in  the  usual  pirated  editions  in  America  and  unauthor¬ 
ised  translations  in  most  European  countries.  ‘‘  I  have  had 
several  offers  from  American  publishers  to  forward  them  dupli¬ 
cates  of  my  future  communications,  if  any,  for  ‘  Maga,’  on 
terms  similar  to  those  offered  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,”  Warren 
wrote;  and,  according  to  another  of  his  letters  to  William  Black¬ 
wood,  all  London  was  ringing  with  the  praises  of  the  anonymous 
author.  ‘‘  ‘  The  iNfan  about  Town  ’  is  exciting  a  sensation  among 
the  clubs  and  elsewhere.  ‘  Horrible,’  ‘  ghastly,’  ‘  frightful,’ 
‘  lamentable  ’  are  some  of  the  expressions  to  w  hich  I  have  lis¬ 
tened.  Campbell  the  other  day  in  a  large  party  said  of  my 
‘  Passages  ’  (of  course ,  not  knowing  who  wrote  them) ,  ‘  They 
have  been  very  successful  indeed.’  Some  one  asked  him  what 
he  thought  of  them.  He  replied  to  this  effect  :  ‘  Though  I 
think  here  and  there  to  an  attempt  at  fine  writing,  these  papers 
are  finquestionably  the  production  of  a  man  of  great  pow’ers, 
and  exhibit  many  glimpses  of  first-rate  excellence.'  ”  Again  and 
again  to  the  same  correspondent  he  sent  similar  letters,  one 
more  of  wdiich  may  b('  quoted.  ‘‘I  have  seen  a  letter  to  a 
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friend  from  a  very  gifted  person ;  and  something,  moreover  of 
a  saint.  ‘  Have  you  read  the  Papers  in  some  of  the  late  Black¬ 
woods  about  a  Physician?  1  have,  and  with  wonder  at  the 
prodigious  talents  and  folly  of  the  writer.  This  I  say  for  two 
reasons  :  that  one  of  his  astonishing  command  of  language  and 
power  of  thought  and  knowledge  of  character  should  think  it 
necessary  to  resort  to  such  contemptible  expletives  or  oaths. 
They  are  motes,  however,  in  a  perfect  sunbeam  of  splendid 
talent.’  ” 

To  add  to  the  success,  there  was  a  flutter  in  medical  circles 
when  the  “  Diary  ”  began  to  appear  xn'Blaclcivood ,  for,  from  the 
detailed  accounts  of  symptoms  and  diseases,  it  was  thought  to 
have  been  written  by  a  doctor.  iNIany  guesses  were  made  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  author,  who  was  generally  supposed  to  be 
Dr.  John  Ayrton  Paris,  and  The  Lancet  entered  a  strong  pro¬ 
test  against  the  revelations  of  professional  secrets.  It  was  only 
with  the  fifth  edition,  in  1837,  that  Warren  put  his  name  on 
the  title-page,  having  apparently  tired  of  a  perfectly  unnecessary 
anonymity,  which  seems  to  have  been  preserved  chiefly  that  ho 
might  hear  the  unfettered  discussion  of  his  w’ork.  “In  these 
foreign  editions  of  the  ‘  Diary  ’  the  name  of  ‘  Dr.  Harrison  ’ 
is  placed  upon  the  title-page;  in  England,  several  persons  have 
actually  stated  themselves  to  be  the  writers  of  this  work ;  others, 
that  they  have  contributed  to  it.” 

It  is  not  so  surprising,  if  all  these  tributes  to  his  earliest  work 
arc  taken  into  consideration,  that  Warren  regarded  himself  as 
a  heaven-born  genius.  “  Oh,  what  a  book  I  could  have 
written  !  !  !”  he  said,  after  reading  Dickens’s  “  American  Notes.” 
“  I  mean  I  who  have  not  only  observed  but  reflected  so  much 
on  the  characters  of  the  people  of  England  and  America.” 
With  such  phrases  as  “  Beats  Boz  hollow!”  “splendid  talent,” 
“great  powers,”  and  “first-rate  excellence”  ringing  in  his 
ears,  when  he  went  out  he  regarded  himself  as  the  hero  of  the 
evening.  On  one  such  occasion,  unfortunately  for  Warren’s 
social  reputation  to-day,  the  witty  William  Henry  Brookfield 
met  him.  “I  dined  at  Mr.  Pawde’s.  There  was  present 
Warren,  the  author  of  ‘  Diary  of  a  Late  Physician.’  I  was 
never  more  bored  than  by  his  eternal  volubility,  unsignallised 
by  one  syllable  of  wit — mere  volubility,  chiefly  about  himself; 
))erpetual  allusions  to  his  literary  habits ;  good-natured  withal, 
but  so  terribly  conscious  of  being  a  bit  of  a  lion,  and  at  the 
same  time,  in  all  his  eternal  talk,  not  saying  a  thing  that  could 
justify  his  claim  to  being  called  one.  May  I  never  again  meet  a 
small,  self-conscious  literary  lion.”  Against  this,  however,  may 
be  set  John  Blackwood’s  testimony  that  the  great  man,  when  with 
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his  intimates,  was  an  entertaining  fellow,  and  being  an  excellent 
mimic,  one  evening  at  the  publisher’s  gave  a  sermon  as  delivered 
by  the  Master  of  the  Temple.  “  You  could  have  thought  you 
heard  the  old  gentleman  speaking,”  Blackwood  wrote  to  his  wife. 
“The  Bishop  (of  Limerick)  almost  died  with  laughter.  He 
had  suffered  in  the  morning.” 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  judgment  of  present-day 
readers  will  endorse  that  of  the  ‘‘conductors  of  three  leading 
magazines  in  London,”  who  refused  to  accept  the  ‘‘Diary,” 
and  it  is  easier  to  suggest  reasons  for  the  popular  favour  it  at¬ 
tracted  than  to  explain  how  it  secured  for  its  author  the  entree 
into  Blackicood’s  Magazine.  ‘‘  The  Bar,  the  Chin’ch,the  Army, 
the  Navy,  and  the  Stage,  have  all  spread  the  volumes  of  their 
secret  history  before  the  prying  gaze  of  the  i)ublic,”  Warren 
wrote  in  the  Introduction;  ‘‘while  that  of  the  MEDICAL 
PROFESSION  has  remained  hitherto,  with  scarcely  an  excep¬ 
tion,  a  sealed  book.”  A  novel  theme,  then,  could  be  claimed 
for  the  ‘‘  Diary,”  but,  as  we  shall  see,  there  its  merit  ends. 

The  opening  chapter,  which  attracted  so  much  attention,  is 
from  every  point  of  view  worthless.  There  is  no  approach  to 
style,  the  characters  are  as  inanimate  as  wooden  dolls.  Warren 
unconsciously  makes  his  hero  an  unmitigated  bounder,  a  man 
who  would  rather  beg  or  borrow  than  work,  and  who  pats  him¬ 
self  noisily  on  the  back  for  the  observance  of  a  piece  of  etiquette 
that  is,  or  should  be,  second  nature  to  a  doctor.  Yet  in  this 
record  of  his  early  struggles  the  sympathy  is  supjx)sed  to  be 
with  the  hero — and,  strangely  enough,  when  the  ‘‘Diary”  ap¬ 
peared,  the  demand  was  dutifully  complied  with  by  the  readers. 
The  second  and  remaining  chapters  tell  of  the  doctor’s  adven¬ 
tures,  or  perhaps  it  is  more  correct  to  say,  narrate  the  life- 
stories  of  those  whom  he  attends  in  his  professional  capacity. 
The  doctor  himself  is  like — let  us  hope — no  doctor  that  was 
or  is;  certainly  he  is  no  credit  to  his  profession.  He  is  more 
inquisitive  about  his  patients’  affairs  than  about  their  ailments. 
He  chatters  unceasingly  about  their  private  life,  in  the  endeavour 
to  worm  himself  into  their  confidence,  or,  at  least,  to  extort 
the  secret  they  attempt  (in  vain)  to  withhold  from  him ;  so 
that  on  one  occasion  a  bystander  has  to  remind  him  of  the 
invalid,  whose  critical  state  this  medical  man  has  quite  for¬ 
gotten,  and  on  another  the  patient  herself  has  to  check  the 
relentless  interrogator  with,  ‘‘  To-morrow',  Doctor,  to-morrow,” 
before  he  realises  that  he  has  overtalked  her  strength  with  his 
never-ending  questions. 

A  more  unpleasant  book  it  is  difficult  to  find,  as  a  mere  perusal 
of  the  titles  of  the  chapters  will  convince.  ‘‘Cancer,”  ‘‘Con- 
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sumption  ”  are  not  topics  for  trivial  stories,  while  the  unmen¬ 
tionable  maladies  of  “A  iMan  about  Town  ”  and  the  death-bed 
of  a  worn-out  Magdalen  make  far  from  agreeable  reading. 
Indeed,  a  more  morbid  volume  cannot  be  imagined,  and  an 
example  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  sketch  of  the  miserable 
“Man  about  Town.” 

“  As  soon  as  he  had  ‘  run  down  the  game,’  as  he  called  it, 
and  the  lady  (whom  he  desired  to  marry)  was  so  far  com¬ 
promised,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  as  to  render  retreat  next 
to  impossible,  he  began  to  slacken  in  his  attentions;  not,  how¬ 
ever,  so  palpably  and  visibly  as  to  alarm  either  her  ladyship 
or  any  of  their  mutual  relations  and  friends.  He  compensated 
for  the  attentions  he  was  obliged  to  pay  her  by  day  by  the  most 
extravagant  nightly  excesses.  The  pursuits  of  intellect,  of 
literature,  and  philosophy  were  utterly  and  apparently  finally 
discarded — and  for  what?  For  wallowing  swinishly  in  the 
foulest  sinks  of  depravity,  herding  among  the  acknowledged 
outcasts,  commingling  intimately  with  the  very  scum  and  refuse 
of  society,  battening  on  the  rottenness  of  obscenity,  and  revel¬ 
ling  amid  the  hellish  orgies  celebrated  nightly  in  haunts  of 
nameless  infamy.  Gambling,  gluttony,  drunkenness,  harlotry, 
blasphemy ! 

****** 

“  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  make  public  the  shocking  details 

with  which  the  following  five  pages  of  Dr. - ’s  ‘Diary’ 

are  occupied.  They  are  too  revolting  for  the  columns  of  this 
distinguished  magazine,  and  totally  unfit  for  the  eyes  of  its 
miscellaneous  readers.  If  printed,  they  would  a|)pear  to  many 
absolutely  incredible.  They  are  little  else  than  a  corroboration 
of  what  is  advanced  in  the  sentences  immediately  preceding 
this  interjected  paragraph.  What  follows  must  be  given  only 
in  fragmentary  form — the  cup  of  horror  must  be  poured  out 
before  the  reader,  only  Kara  arayova." 

Warren  took  his  motto  for  the  “  Diary  ”  from  Dr.  Johnson: 
“  What  is  nearest  us  touches  us  most.  The  passions  rise 
higher  at  domestic  than  at  imperial  tragedy  ’  ’ ;  but  he  tells  ns 
that  another  passage  from  the  same  author  was  in  his  mind. 
“  These  familiar  histories  may  perhaps  be  made  of  greater  use 
than  the  solemnities  of  professed  morality ;  and  convey  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  vice  and  virtue  with  more  efficacy  than  axioms  and 
definitions.”  Thus  Warren  sets  up  the  plea  that  his  various 
sketches  of  life  made  horrible  were  to  be  excused  on  the  ground 
of  the  moral  purpose  that  dictated  them.  “He  [the  author] 
knows  further  that  ‘  The  Man  about  Towm  ’  will  continue  long 
to  be  a  beacon,  warning  off  from  guilt  and  ruin  the  simple- 
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hearted,  the  unwary,  the  beguiled!  If  there  were  nothing  else 
in  these  volumes,  the  thought  of  writing  ‘  The  Man  about 
Town  ’  would  bring  consolation  to  the  death-bed  of  its  writer, 
as  having  endeavoured  to  render  lasting  service  to  society.” 

Blit  Warren,  though  doubtless  his  intention  was  good,  painted 
with  such  dark  colours  that  the  effect  was  lost.  It  may  be,  as 
he  protested,  that  there  are  such  people  as  ”  The  Man  about 
Town,”  for  example,  but  in  that  case  nothing  could  be  done 
for  them  :  people  so  impregnated  with  bestial  vice  could  not 
bo  cured  by  a  short  story.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Warren  was 
given  to  exaggeration,  and  was,  in  the  days  when  he  wrote  the 
“Diary,”  capable  only  of  presenting  such  characters  as  could  be 
drawn  by  the  use  of  powerful  contrasts,  and  coloured  by  false 
sentiment  and  mawkish  pathos.  The  style  of  his  writing  is,  per¬ 
haps,  best  made  clear  by  a  passage  chosen  at  random — an  apo¬ 
strophe  to  the  Magdalen  of  his  story  of  that  name.  “  Depised 
daughter  of  frailty  !  Outcast  of  Outcasts  I  Poor  wayward  lamb, 
torn  by  the  foulest  wolf  of  the  forest  1  My  tears  shall  fall  on 
your  memory ,  as  often  as  they  did  over  the  wretched  I’ecital  of  sin 
and  shame  which  I  listened  to  on  your  deserted  death-bed  !  Oh, 
that  they  could  have  fallen  on  you  early  enough  to  wash  away  the 
first  stain  of  guilt,  that  they  could  have  trickled  down  upon  your 
heart  in  time  to  soften  it  once  more  into  virtue  !  Ill-fated  victim, 
towards  whom  the  softest  heart  of  tenderness  that  throbs  in  your 
sex  beats,  not  with  sympathy,  but  scorn  and  anger!  My  heart 
hath  yearned  towards  thee  when  none  else  knew  of  thee  or  cared 
for  thy  fate  !  Yes ;  above  all  (devoutly  be  the  hope  expressed  !) 
the  voice  of  Heaven  whispered  in  thine  aching  ear  peace  and 
forgiveness ;  so  that  death  was  but  as  the  dark  seal  of  thy  pardon 
registered  in  the  Courts  of  Eternal  Mercy!  ” 

After  the  publication  of  the  last  chapters  of  the  “  Diary,” 
Warren  devoted  himself  to  the  Bar,  and  his  next  literary  effort, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  some  stray  papers  to  the  maga¬ 
zine  with  which  he  had  allied  himself,  was  announced  on  Septem¬ 
ber  9th,  1839,  in  a  characteristic  letter  to  one  of  the  Blackwoods  : 
‘‘Please  to  reserve  a  sheet  for  me  in  the  October  number,  for  the 
first  part  of  ‘  Ten  Thousand  a  Year.’  I  thought  out  the  idea  that 
has  long  been  floating  in  my  mind  yesterday  (at  church,  I  am 
sorry  to  say),  and  I  have  at  a  heat  already  written  off  half  the 
paper.  I  feel  convinced  you  will  like  it  much.” 

“  Ten  Thousand  a  Year,”  the  first  instalment  of  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  October,  at  once  attracted  the  popular  favour,  and 
Warren  was  delighted  with  the  praise  it  extorted  from  readers  of 
all  classes.  There  was  a  hitch  during  its  progress,  when  Warren 
received  a  number  of  the  magazine  from  which,  presumably  in 
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the  fear  of  libel ,  certain  passages  in  the  election  scene  had  been 
omitted  without  his  sanction.  “I  propose,  however,  the  conces¬ 
sions  already  alluded  to,  and  wait  your  reply.  Toll  them  I  leave 
matters  precisely  as  they  arc ;  and  if  your  answer  is  in  the  nega¬ 
tive,  ]  beg  you  will  make  your  arrangements  for  the  next  num¬ 
bers  without  any  reference  to  the  further  continuance  of  ‘  t;10,000 
a  Year.’  ”  This  matter,  too,  was  tided  over,  and  “  Ten  Thousand 
a  Year”  continued  to  delight  the  readers  of  Blackwood’s  Maga¬ 
zine.  The  story  was  published  in  three  volumes  in  1841,  was 
pirated  in  America,  translated  into  French,  Eussian,  and  other 
languages,  was  everywhere  received  with  applause,  and  became, 
as  Mr.  Thomas  Seccombe  (to  whom  the  present  writer  takes  the 
opportunity  to  acknowledge  his  obligation)  points  out  in  his  excel¬ 
lent  article  on  Warren  in  the  “  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,” 

“  one  of  the  most  popular  novels  of  the  century.” 

It  is  upon  ”  Ten  Thousand  a  Year”  (which  will  presently  be 
considered)  that  Warren’s  reputation  rests,  and  his  other  literary 
efforts  may  be  dismissed  in  a  few  words.  A  third  book,  ‘‘Now 
and  Then,”  written  between  November  20th  and  December  9th, 
1847,  appeared  eight  days  after  it  w'as  finished,  when  it  was 
rewarded  with  a  transient  success.  ‘‘  I  am  inundated  with  con¬ 
gratulations,  and  from  very  high  quarters,  too,”  the  author  re¬ 
ported.  ‘‘  Indeed,  I  hear  only  one  opinion  everywhere,  and  from 
people  from  whom  I  did  not  expect  it.”  There  is  certainly  only 
one  opinion  to-day.  Warren  then  proceeded  to  write  a  long 
description  of  what  should  be  said  in  the  forthcoming  review  in 
Blackwood’ s  Magazine.  ‘‘  My  great  object  of  all  was,  to  imagine, 
as  I  did,  in  my  own  mind,  human  characters,  affairs  and  occur¬ 
rences,  seen  for  a  moment  as  they  are,  and  also  as  they  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  appear  to  us  (through  a  glass  darkly).  There  !  I  have 
just  hit  off  exactly  my  meaning ;  and  what  a  grand  and  awful 
lesson  does  it  not  teach  us !  ” 

‘‘It  is  quite  evident  to  me  now,”  Robert  Blackwood  wrote  te 
his  brother  John  on  November  13th,  1847,  ‘‘that  Warren  will 
drop  the  law  and  take  to  literature.”  Robert  Blackwood,  how¬ 
ever,  was  mistaken,  for,  w’ith  the  exception  of  ‘‘  The  Lily  and  the 
Bee  :  An  Apologue  of  the  Crystal  Palace,”  written  in  honour  of 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851 ,  which  critics  have  rightly  dismissed 
as  ‘‘inconceivably  puerile,”  ‘‘that  heavy  and  inexplicable  piece 
of  balderdash,”  and  ‘‘  more  absurd  than  anything  Tupper  wrote,” 
Warren  wrote  no  more  for  the  general  public.  Thenceforth  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  legal  profession  and  to  politics.  His  pro¬ 
gress  at  the  Bar  was  slow,  but  he  found  consolation  in  the  belief 
that  solicitors  withheld  briefs  from  him  to  avenge  themselves  for 
the  unflattering  portraits  of  attorneys  in  ‘‘  Ten  Thousand  a  Year.” 
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Still,  he  went  persistently  on  the  Northern  Circuit  until  1851, 
when  betook  silk  ;  and  subsequently  became  a  bencher,  and,  later, 
treasurer  of  Lincoln’s  Inn.  Ho  was  appointed  Recorder  of  Hull 
in  1852,  which  office  he  held  until  1874;  and  in  the  followinj^ 
year,  on  the  occasion  of  Lord  Herby’s  installation  as  Chancellor 
of  Oxford  Cniversity,  in  company  with  Macaulay,  Alison,  Lytton, 
Aytoun,  and  other  men  of  letters,  received  the  honorary  degree 
of  D.C.L. 


He  aspired  to  Parliamentary  distinction,  and  his  naive  vanity 
led  him  to  declare  that  he  did  not  fear  any  speaker  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  for  he  had  watched  them  all,  and  was  confident  he 
could  do  better.  In  spite  of  this  agreeable  anticipation,  however, 
when  he  sat  as  Conservative  member  for  Midhurst  from  1856,  he 
attracted  attention  only  on  the  occasion  of  his  protest  against 
Baron  Rothschild  taking  the  oath  in  an  abridged  form.  He 
vacated  his  seat  in  1859  to  accept  a  Mastership  in  Lunacy  that, 
in  the  first  instance.  Lord  Chelmsford  had  given  to  his  son,  only 
when  it  was  vigorously  denounced  as  a  job,  to  cancel  the 
apiwintment.  The  report  went  round  that  Warren  had  declined 
the  post,  whereupon  Disraeli  declared  it  would  be  necessary  to 
issue  a  writ  de  Junatico  inqiiirendo !  Thus  Warren  partially  ful¬ 
filled  the  vaticination  which  had  been  spoken  of  him  by  Sir 
George  Rose  :  — 


‘  Tlio’  envy  may  sneer  at  you,  Warren,  and  say, 

‘  '^4iy,  yes,  he  has  talent,  but  throws  it  away  ’  ; 

Take  a  hint,  change  the  venue,  and  still  persevere, 

And  you’ll  end  as  you  start  with  Ten  Thousand  a  year.”* 


Warren’s  remaining  years  were  uneventful,  and  he  died  nearly 
forgotten,  on  July  29th,  1877,  at  the  age  of  seventy. 

Samuel  Warren’s  literary  reputation,  as  it  has  already  been 
said,  depends  entirely  upon  his  novel,  “  Ten  Thousand  a  Year  ”  ; 
but  before  offering  any  criticism  of  this  remarkable  work  it  is 
worth  while  to  inquire  what  was  in  the  author’s  mind  when  he 
wrote  it.  “  ‘  Ten  Thousand  a  Year,’  ”  we  are  told,  “  is  a  fiction, 
the  plot  of  which  was  contrived  with  great  care  for  the  purpose 
at  once  of  exciting  and  sustaining,  as  far  as  possible,  the  reader’s 

(1)  Another  and  better  je.u  (reaprit  is  given  in  the  Law  Times,  October  20th, 
1877 

“If  Warren,  though  clever. 

The  vainest  of  men, 

Could  use  with  discretion 
Flis  tongue  and  his  pen. 

His  way  might  be  clear, 

To  ‘Ten  Thousand  a  Year,’ 

Instead  of  a  brief 
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interest,  and  exhibiting  in  a  course  of  natural  events,  and  by  j 
the  agency  of  natural  characters,  the  aspect,  socially,  profession¬ 
ally,  politically,  and  religiously,  of  English  society  in  the  nine-  | 

teenth  century.  For  this  reason  the  talc  travels  over  a  great  1 

space  of  ground  and  deals  with  almost  every  class  of  society.  I 

Without  sharing  the  opinion  attributed  to  ■Nlr.  Titmouse,  that  \ 

‘  the  only  real  distinction  between  mankind  is  that  effected  by 
money — the  author  considers  it  an  enormous  engine  for  develop¬ 
ing  and  testing  the  character  of  man,  individually  and  collec¬ 
tively.’  ”  His  object  being  “  to  teach  by  the  force  of  action  and 
events  important  moral  lessons,”  he  collected  a  gallery  of  widely 
dissimilar  characters  in  different  spheres  of  life,  and  by  the  aid 
of  a  disputed  succession  to  an  estate,  contrived  to  exhibit  them  in 
poverty  and  in  wealth.  The  ‘‘important  moral  lessons”  maybe 
ignored,  since  they  are  the  ordinary  copy-book  maxims  that  pride 
of  purse  and  birth  is  ignoble,  that  suffering  should  be  borne  with 
fortitude,  and  that,  even  in  this  world,  goodness  is  rewarded  and 
vice  punished.  There  are  other  and  more  worldly,  though  quite  > 
as  obvious,  lessons  to  be  dcriv('d  from  the  book,  wherein  it  is 
inculcated  that  speculation  is  risky  and  bribery  at  elections  is 
sometimes  dangerous  to  the  perpetrator.  Warren  dipped  his  pen  i 
freely  into  satire,  and  poked  fun  at  medical  men  with  pet  theories, 
at  hair-dye,  at  the  Church-rate  iVfartyrs,  and  at  Dr.  Diabohis  i 
Gander  (i.e.,  Dionysius  Lardner) ;  and  perhaps  did  some  good  by 
ventilating  the  unnecessary  intricacies  and  expenses  of  the  law,  f 
the  abuses  of  the  sponging-house  system,  and  the  sweating  of 
shop-assistants.  Many  of  the  characters  in  the  book  were  i 
declared  to  be  portraits  of  persons  then  living,  disguised  under  a 
veil  of  caricature.  Tittlebat  Titmouse  himself.  Oily  Gammon, 
and  others  had  their  prototypes,  but  those  most  easily  recognised 
by  the  present-day  readers  are  Lord  Bullfinch  (Lord  John  Rus¬ 
sell),  O’Gibhet  (O’Connell),  the  Marquis  Gants-Jaunes  de  INIille- 
fleurs  (D’Orsay),  and  Mr.  (Quicksilver,  afterwards  Lord  Blossom 
and  Box  (Brougham),  of  whom  it  is  said  :  ‘‘  What  a  contrast  was 
he  to  Mr.  Subtle  !  He  was  of  a  vast  capacity  and  versatile 
powers.  In  grasp  and  strength  of  intellect  Mr.  Subtle  was  a 
mere  boy  in  comparison  of  him.  His  acquirements  were  pro¬ 
digious,  and  his  memory  kept  them,  as  it  were,  alwmys  under  his 
eye.  He  was  also  one  of  the  greatest  orators  of  the  age— equally 
feared  and  admired  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  glare  and 
multiplicity  of  his  genius  and  knowledge,  more  extensive  know-  j 
ledge  of  law  than  he  was  given  credit  for  wms  eclipsed  and  lost; 
and  it  was  feared  that  he  disdained  the  details  of  his  profession. 
Still  it  would  not  do  to  allow  him  to  be  retained  on  the  other  ■ 
side !  So  he  w’as  secured  for  the  plaintiff,  in  the  hope  that,  like  ; 
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a  wild  elephant,  he  would  be  in  a  manner  held  in  cheek  by  Mr. 
Subtle  and  Mr.  Lynx.” 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  ease  when  it  was  first  published, 
“Ten  Thousand  a  Year”  is  not  now  read  (if  indeed  it  is  read  at 
all)  for  its  moral  lessons  or  its  satire,  but  for  an  interesting  story 
entertainingly  narrated.  The  book  opens  with  an  admirable 
sketch  of  Tittlebat  Titmouse,  an  unhappy,  under-paid,  under-fed 
shopman,  with  a  craving  for  cheap  finery,  who  falls  into  the 
hands  of  a  firm  of  lawyer  ”  sharks,”  IMessrs.  (^)uirk.  Gammon,  and 
Snap,  that  believes  him  to  be  the  rightful  heir  to  the  Yatton 
estates,  then  in  the  possession  of  Charles  Aubrey.  A  creature 
of  evil  propensities  in  his  {x^verty — the  author  calls  him  “  little 
brute,”  ‘‘  little  fool,”  ”  a  despicable  sample  of  man  ” — the  change 
in  manner  of  the  little  brute  as  soon  as  he  learns  of  his  good 
fortune  is  cleverly  shown.  ‘‘  How  the  reptile  propensities  of 
his  mean  nature  had  thriven  beneath  the  sudden  sunshine  of 
iincxjK'cted  prosperity!  ”  Warren  points  out.  ‘‘  See  already  his 
selfishness,  truculence,  rapacity  in  writhing  activity.”  We  see  him 
arrogant  when  all  is  going  well  with  his  case,  obsequious  when 
hitches  occur ;  and  at  one  despei’ate  moment  inviting  his  bosom 
friend  Huckaback  (whom  he  throws  over  when  fortune  is 
assured)  to  go  to  church  with  him.  ”  Keligion’s  all  very  well. 
Titty,  for  them  that  has  much  to  be  grateful  for,”  objects  Hucka¬ 
back,  ”  but  devil  take  me  !  what  have  either  you  or  me  to 

be - ”  ‘‘But,  Huck,”  rejdies  our  hero,  ‘‘how  do  you  know, 

but  wc  might  get  something  to  be  thankful  for  by  praying?  I’ve 
often  heard  of  great  things  in  that  line — but — do  come  in  with 
me.”  In  short,  a  man  so  despicable,  so  devoid  of  any  tenderness, 
any  gratitude ,  even  of  ordinary  decency,  that,  though  fate  is  cruel 
in  calling  him  to  a  station  he  is  unqualified  to  fill ,  it  is  impossible 
ever  to  feel  more  than  a  passing  sympathy  for  him. 

Very  slowly  and  with  great  care  Warren  unfolded  the  tale,  a 
method  that  apparently  did  not  entirely  commend  itself  to  the 
editor  of  Blackivood's  Magazine,  who  ventured  to  utter  a  hint 
that  produced  an  enthusiastic  defence  from  the  author.  ”  I  shall 
be  sorry  if  the  public  joins  with  you  in  regretting  the  slow  jirogress 
of  the  story.  Bemember  that  mine  is  not  a  story  depending  for 
its  interest  on  incident — although  quite  enough  is  given  from  time 
to  time  to  sustain  the  interest  and  curiosity  of  the  reader.  The 
great  object  of  the  story  is  patient,  close  and  true  portraiture  of 
character  and  feeling.  I  am  no  hand  whatever  at  stringing  to¬ 
gether  a  number  of  incidents.  Surely,  however,  the  new  chapter 
contains  a  very  important  step  in  the  story — namely,  the  solemn 
and  final  exclusion  of  the  Aubreys  from  Yatton  ;  and  the  manner 
in  which  each  party  bears  his  fate  in  circumstances  of  joy  and 
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triumph,  of  grief  and  trouble,  appreciable  by  all  classes  of  readers 
who  as  they  go  on  cannot  fail  to  realise  it  to  themselves,  must 
fully  compensate  for  the  want  of  a  series  of  exciting  incidents.” 
Warren  was  right,  for,  as  Mr.  Seccombe  has  pointed  out,  “  as  a 
writer  he  produces  remarkable  effects  by  the  cumulative  force  of 
little  points  well  made,”  and  certainly  in  the  first  thirteen  chap¬ 
ters  there  is  not  a  word  too  much.  The  canvas  is  filled,  leisurely 
it  is  true,  but  with  the  hand  of  a  master.  The  characters  are  real 
flesh  and  blood ,  and  the  description  of  the  middle-class  homes  of 
the  Tagrags  and  the  Quirks,  allowing  for  the  slight  exaggeration 
of  the  caricaturist,  excellent.  The  scenes  at  Satin  Lodge  and  at 
Alibi  House  arc  cleverly  portrayed,  while  Warren  is  at  his  best 
in  his  portraits  of  the  crafty  Quirk,  the  subtle  Gammon,  and  the 
hawk-like  Snap. 

When  Warren  turns  from  these  unpleasant  persons  to  describe 
more  agreeable  and  [X)liter  society,  however,  his  cunning  fails 
him.  “  Lank  hardly  ever  fails  to  attract  and  dazzle  vulgar  and 
feeble  o[)tics,”  he  says  of  one  of  his  characters;  and  rank  seems 
to  have  that  effect  on  him,  for  no  sooner  does  he  leave  the  Tag- 
rags  and  the  Quirks  for  the  family  of  a  country  gentleman  than 
he  loses  his  simplicity  and  pours  out  Bidwerese  a{)Ostrophcs  to 
the  ”  Beautiful  Moon !  cold  and  chaste  in  thy  skyey  (sic) 
palace!  ”  At  the  same  time  his  good  sense  deserts  him.  No 
su[xjrlativcs  arc  powerful  enough  to  convey  his  appreciation  of 
the  dignity,  beauty,  and  manners  of  the  Aubreys,  alike  in  their 
poverty  as  in  their  wealth.  ”  I  knew  you  would  all  like  it,” 
Warren  wrote  to  the  Blackwoods  when  sending  them  some  chap¬ 
ters  about  the  Aubreys,  “  for  it  is  more  true  to  human  nature, 
and  it  cost  me  (though  you  may  smile)  a  few  tears  while  writing 
it.  How  I  do  love  the  Aubreys  1  How  my  heart  yearns  towards 
them  !  ”  His  affection  for  that  unfortunate  family  led  him  to 
attempt  that  most  difficult  effort  in  novel-writing — the  creation  of 
a  Christian  gentleman.  Warren,  however,  had  not  the  gifts  that 
can  be  applied  successfully  to  such  a  pur|X)sc,  and  we  have  in 
Charles  Aubrey  a  snivelling  bore,  who  shows  his  religious  inclina¬ 
tion  chiefly  by  frequent  and  lengthy  appeals  to  the  Almighty. 
Would  any  gentleman,  after  losing  his  fortune,  reply  to  the  offer 
of  help  from  an  intimate  friend,  ”  There’s  a  great  gulf  between 
us.  Lord  de  la  Zouche,  as  far  as  worldly  circumstances  are  con¬ 
cerned — you  a  peer  of  the  realm,  I  a  beggar  ”  ?  After  this  speech, 
which  must  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  Aubrey’s  intention  to  be  in¬ 
dependent,  it  is  amusing  to  find  it  is  compatible  with  his  ]>ride  to 
invite  this  same  peer  of  the  realm  to  back  bills  to  the  extent  of 
jG10,000  that  the  draw’er  knows,  except  by  a  miracle,  he  can  never 
meet.  More  amusing  even  is  the  scene  when  his  sister  Kate  tells 
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him  someone  has  insulted  her.  “  She  has  never  in  her  life  before 
witnessed  her  brother  the  subject  of  such  powerful  emotions  as 
then  made  rigid  his  slender  frame.  At  length,  drawing  a  long 
‘  It  is  fortunate  for  him,  Kate,’  said  he  calmly,  ‘that  he 
is  not  a  gentleman,  and  that  I  endeavour  to  be — a  Christian.’ 
She  flung  her  arms  round  him,  exclaiming,  ‘There  spoke  my 
noble  brother.’  ”  Surely  it  is  not  wonderful  that  Mrs.  Aubrey 
and  Kate  were,  as  the  author  tells  us,  overcome  by  such  speeches. 
"I  don’t  know  anything  more  delicious  than  the  pictures  of 
frentcel  life  in  ‘  Ten  Thousand  a  Year,’  except  perhaps  ‘  The 
Young  Duke’  and  ‘  Coningsby.’  There’s  a  modest  grace  about 
them,  and  an  air  of  easy  high  fashion,  which  only  belongs  to 
blood,  my  dear  sir — to  blue  blood,”  wrote  Thackeray  in  ‘‘The 
Snobs  of  England,”  somewhat  ungraciously,  for  it  seems  prob¬ 
able  that  this  story  suggested  ‘‘  Jeames’s  Diary.” 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  Aubrey  was  a  pupjK't  set  up 
to  display,  perhaps,  the  beauty  of  submission  to  fate — for  which 
yon  will  duly  be  rewarded  (in  novels)  by  being  set  up  again  on 
the  pedestal  from  which  you  have  been  dethroned.  The  women 
throughout  the  book  are  shadows.  We  are  told  what  Mrs. 
.liibrey  and  Kate  Aubrey  are ,  but  we  never  sec  them  for  ourselves  ; 
they  are  as  intangible  as  Yliss  Tagrag  and  her  mother  and  Miss 
Quirk,  lay  figures,  of  whom  less  is  known  than  of  Lady  Cecilia, 
the  high-born  beauty,  for  she  at  least  is  material  enough  to  find 
perpetual  comfort  in  reclining  on  a  sofa.  The  only  real  female 
character  is  the  landlady,  Mrs.  Squallop,  a  creature  of  flesh  and 
blood,  human  to  the  core,  irascible  but  good-hearted,  angry  when 
she  realises  that  Titmouse  is  spending  on  tawdry  clothes  the 
money  due  to  her  for  rent ,  but  moved  to  tears  at  the  first  hint  of 
her  lodger’s  misery.  Kate  Aubrey,  however,  was  Warren’s  de¬ 
light,  for  he  alone  had  the  pleasure  to  see  her  as  he  had  conceived 
and  not  as  he  had  drawn  her,  a  lifeless,  lymphatic  girl;  and  in 
the  very  last  paragraph  in  the  book  he  takes  a  tender  farewell 
of  her  in  his  best  bombastic  strain.  ‘‘  ’Tis  done  !  Kate  Aubrey  ! 
Kate  Aubrey  !  0  sweet  Kate !  where  are  you  ?  She  is  no  more 

-but,  as  Mrs.  Delamere,  is  sitting  blushing  and  sobbing  beside 
her  husband,  he  elate  with  pride  and  fondness,  as  they  drive 
rapidly  back  to  the  Hall.  In  vain  glances  her  eye  at  that  splendid 
banquet,  as  it  shrinks  also  timidly  from  the  glittering  array  of 
guests  seated  around  it,  and  soon  retires,  with  her  maidens, 
to  prepare  for  her  agitating  journey  !  Welt,  they  are  gone  !  Our 
pure  and  lovely  Kate  is  gone  !  ’Tis  hard  to  part  with  you  !  But 
blessings  attend  you  both  !  Y"ou  cannot  forget  dear  Yatton,  wdiere 
all  that  is  virtuous  and  noble  will  ever  with  open  arms  receive 
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A  sense  of  humour  might  have  made  “  Ten  Thousand  a  Year”  | 

into  a  great  book,  but  in  humour  Warren  was  sadly  deticient.  I 

Almost  the  only  really  delightful  remark  is  made  by  Lord  Drelin-  | 

court.  “  Reverses  of  fortune,  sir,”  he  says,  with  the  ponnx)sity  | 

Warren  thought  the  appanage  of  an  carl,  “  reverses  of  fortune,  j 

sir,  have  happened  to  some  of  the  greatest  characters  in  our 
history.  You  remember  Alfred,  sir?  ”  Mr.  Cassilis,  in  ”  Sybil,” 
might  have  said  that.  Occasionally  Warren  was  playful,  as  on 
the  occasion  when  Pimp  Y'^ahoo,  who  had  made  sure  of  “pluck¬ 
ing”  Titmouse,  is  seized  by  baililfs  and  taken  to  Ymrk  Castle. 

“  Ah,  me,  [X)or  Yahoo,  completely  done!  Oft  is  it,  in  this  in¬ 
fernal  world  of  ours,  that  the  best  concerted  schemes  are  thus 
suddenly  defeated  hy  the  envious  and  capricious  fates !  Thus 
were  thy  arms  suddenly  held  back  from  behind,  just  as  they  were 
encircling  as  pretty  plum])  a  i)igcon  as  ever  nestled  in  them  with 
jKTt  and  playful  confidence,  to  be  plucked!  Alas,  alas!  And 
didst  thou  behold  the  danger  to  which  it  was  cxjiosed,  as  it  flut¬ 
tered  upward  unconsciously  into  the  region  where  thine  affec¬ 
tionate  eye  detected  the  keen  hawk  in  deadly  poise?  Ah,  me! 

Oh  dear!  What  shall  I  do?  What  can  ]  say?  How  vent  my 
grief  for  the  Prematurely  Caged?  ”  That  is,  indeed,  out-Herod- 
ing  Herod,  for  even  Bulwer  Lytton  never  apostrophised  “the 
Prematurely  Caged.”  But  Warren,  as  a  rule,  reserved  his 
humour  for  nomenclature,  perhaps  the  most  ignoble  form  of  wit. 
Ihmp  Y^ahoo  is  the  man  about  town,  who  lives  on  his  pigeons, 
and  the  Honourable  Empty  Belly  is  an  impecunious  scion  of  the 
aristocracy ;  the  Rev.  Dismal  Horror  and  the  Rev.  Smirk  Mud- 
flint  are  dissenting  ministers,  and  the  Rev.  Gideon  Fleshpot  and 
the  Rev.  Alorphine  Velvet  are  Church  of  England  clergy ;  Going- 
gone  is  the  auctioneer.  Hie  Hac  Hmc  the  schoolmaster,  and 
Gargle  Glister  the  apothecary;  Alortmain  is  a  conveyancer. 
Subtle  and  Lynx  barristers,  Vernon  Tuft  a  toady,  and  Axle  a 
coachmaker. 

If  Titmouse  is  the  success  of  the  book,  he  is  run  close  at  the 
beginning  by  Oily  Gammon,  “  such  an  uncommon  gentleman¬ 
like  gent,”  as  Titmouse  calls  him,  the  lawyer  who  schemes  to 
obtain  a  complete  ascendency  over  his  distasteful  client.  In  this, 
hy  his  clever  management,  he  succeeds,  in  spite  of  the  machina¬ 
tions  of  his  })artners,  who  also  desire  to  control  or  rather  direct 
the  income  of  the  Y^atton  estates.  But  having  by  multifarious 
villainies  achieved  his  end,  his  nerve  deserts  him.  He  makes  mis¬ 
take  after  mistake — indeed,  throughout  his  “  profound  strategies” 
are  very  obvious  and  liable  to  exposure  the  moment  any  inquiry 
is  set  on  foot.  He  proposes  to  Kate  Aubrey,  and  in  his  excite¬ 
ment  tells  her  it  is  in  his  power  to  restore  her  brother  to  his 
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former  position ;  he  loses  his  head  in  a  quarrel  with  Titmouse , 
and  gives  himself  away  to  the  Earl  of  Dredlington.  Then  comes 
Nemesis;  and  in  a  dramatic  manner  down,  like  a  house  built  of 
cards,  comes  the  whole  edifice  with  its  superstructure  of  fraud 
and  villany.  Thus,  towards  the  end,  Warren,  who  had  lagged 
awhile  in  the  middle  of  the  book,  gathered  together  his  forces, 
and  concludes  with  the  well  arranged  righting  of  the  Aubreys  and 
the  downfall  of  the  miserable  little  wretch  who  temporarily  had 
upset  them. 

Perhaps  some  part  of  the  popularity  of  “Ten  Thousand  a 
Year”  may  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  it  appeared  at  a  time 
unproductive  in  the  annals  of  English  fiction,  when  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  Jane  Austen  had  disappeared,  and  Thackeray,  the 
Brontes,  and  “  George  Eliot  ”  had  not  made  their  bow,  before 
Disraeli  had  written  his  famous  trilogy,  while  Jerrold  was  known 
only  as  a  dramatist,  and  Ainsworth  by  “Jack  Sheppard,”  Lover 
by  “  Rory  O’More,”  and  Lever  by  “  Harry  Lorrequor.”  The  two 
most  popular  authors  of  the  day  were  Dickens,  who  had  published 
“Pickwick,  “Oliver  Twist,”  and  “Nicholas  Nickleby,”  and 
Bulwer  Lytton  (to  whose  early  books  Warren  owed  most  of  the 
blatant  defects  of  his  style),  who  at  the  moment  was  writing  for 
the  stage.  Where,  among  all  these  familiar  names,  Warren  should 
be  placed  is,  to  some  extent,  of  course,  still  a  matter  of  opinion  ; 
but,  if  prophecy  may  be  ventured  upon  wdthout  presumption,  it  is 
probable  in  days  to  come  he  will  by  virtue  of  his  one  novel  find  a 
position  below  Lytton,  who  was  redeemed  by  his  later  work, 
and  above  Lover  and  Jerrold.  Yet  if  Samuel  Warren  went  down 
to  the  grave  with  more  confidence  than  was  justifiable  of  alasting 
literary  fame,  at  least  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  made  a  definite 
hit  in  his  day,  and  left  behind  him  one  book  that  wdll  surely  be 
read  for  many  generations  to  come. 

Lewis  Melville. 
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LOED  CEOMEE’S  LEGACY. 

“  It  is  well  for  a  nation,  and  even  for  practical  politicians,”  Lord 
Cromer  wrote  in  his  Animal  Eeport  on  Egyptian  atfairs  which 
has  just  been  issued,  “to  entertain  an  ideal,  even  though  its 
realisation  may  be  distant  and  beset  with  difficulties.  1  venture, 
therefore,  as  a  counter-programme  to  that  of  the  Egyptian 
National  Party,  to  put  forward  an  ideal  which  I  have  for  long 
entertained.” 

When  the  Blue-book  containing  those  words  was  compiled, 
even  when  it  was  published,  none  but  Lord  Cromer,  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  and  those  acquainted  with  their  innermost  secrets,  could 
have  snptx)sed  that  this  latest  and  in  some  respects  weightiest 
of  the  records  of  his  statesmanship,  which  we  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  have  from  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  of  our  modern  Empire-makers  was  also  to  be  the  last.  The 
long-entertained  “ideal”  presented  in  it  as  “a  counter-pro¬ 
gramme  to  that  of  the  Egyptian  National  Party  ”  turns  out  to  be, 
in  fact,  a  legacy,  ready,  if  not  actually  drawn  up,  for  the  guidance 
of  a  successor  who,  it  has  since  been  suggested,  had  been  chosen 
long  ago  as  the  most  suitable  to  carry  through  the  important 
international  arrangement  which  Lord  Cromer  would  evidently 
have  been  glad  to  make,  had  it  been  possible,  the  crowning 
exploit  of  his  own  career  as  British  Agent  in  Cairo.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  and  whether  or  not  Sir  Eldon  Gorst,  who  has  already 
entered  on  the  duties  for  which  he  has  been  acquiring  experience 
throughout  his  official  life,  proves  himself  either  able  or  willing 
to  work  out  Lord  Cromer’s  project  in  its  entirety,  the  project  calls 
for  all  the  more  careful  criticism  now  that  its  author  has  left  it  in 
other  hands. 

It  is  fortunate,  and  doubtless  by  no  means  an  accident,  that 
the  hands  are  those  of  Lord  Cromer’s  chief  agent  in  bringing 
about  the  agreement  as  regards,  Egypt  wdiich  is  embodied  in  the 
Anglo-French  Convention  of  190 L  Sir  Eldon  Gorst  left  Cairo 
for  Paris  in  order  that  he  might  assist  in  the  negotiations  of  three 
years  ago,  and  since  then,  as  Egyptian  Under- Secretary  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  he  has,  with  or  without  foreknowledge,  been  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  more  responsible  post  in  which  he  will  have 
opportunities  at  least  as  great  as  his  predecessor’s  for  effecting 
the  political  reforms  which  Lord  Cromer  considered  necessary  to 
com])lete  his  Egyptian  ]X)licy,  and  which  have  only  been  rendered 
practicable  by  the  Convention  of  1901. 
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In  1882,  it  will  be  remembered,  Earl  Granville  promised  Turkey 
and  the  European  Powers  that  the  British  occupation  of  Egypt 
should  only  last  for  such  time  as  was  found  absolutely  requisite 
for  “the  administration  of  affairs”  to  be  reconstructed  “  on  a 
basis  which  will  afford  satisfactory  guarantees  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace,  order,  and  prosperity  in  Egypt,  and  for  fulfilment  of 
obligations  towards  foreign  Pow’ers,”  and  all  the  reforms  proposed 
or  initiated  by  Lord  Dufferin,  who  was  sent  out  for  the  purpose 
in  the  same  year,  were  so  intended.  In  1887  the  late  Marquis  of 
Salisbury  all  but  concluded  a  Convention  with  the  Porte  which, 
had  not  the  Sultan  wantonly  repudiated  it ,  would  have  terminated 
the  British  occupation  in  two  years’  time,  and,  subject  to  provi¬ 
sions  for  maintaining  ‘  ‘  the  security  and  fjermanence  of  the  whole 
arrangement,”  would  have  procured,  in  Lord  Salisbury’s  phrase, 
“the  neutralisation  of  Egypt.”  The  only  stipulation  was  that 
“England,  if  she  spontaneously  and  willingly  evacuates  the 
country,  must  retain  the  right  of  intervention  if  at  any  time 
either  internal  peace  or  external  security  should  be  seriously 
threatened  ”  ;  and  the  late  Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff’s  mission 
to  Cairo,  as  well  as  to  Constantinople,  was  expected  to  pave  the 
way  for  an  early  evacuation.  Lord  Cromer,  then  Captain  Baring, 
who  had  started  his  financial  work  in  Egypt  in  1876  as  a  Com¬ 
missioner  of  the  Caisse  de  la  Dette,  was  sent  back  in  1882  to 
carry  out  Lord  Granville’s  and  Lord  Dufferin ’s  proposals,  and 
that  duty,  after  the  failure  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  and  Sir  Henry 
Drummond  Wolff’s  projects,  continued  to  devolve  upon  him  as 
British  Agent,  Consul-General  and  ^Minister  Plenipotentiary. 
His  invaluable  services,  not  only  as  a  great  financial  reformer, 
but  also  in  directing  and  making  possible  the  virtual  abolition 
of  corvee  and  the  courhash,  the  notable  improvement  of  all  judi¬ 
cial  and  administrative  machinery,  the  stupendous  increase  of 
the  material  resources  of  the  country  by  irrigation  works,  rail¬ 
ways,  docks,  and  much  else,  are  manifest  to  all  the  world.  But 
British  control  in  Egypt  continued,  in  theory,  to  be  only  tem¬ 
porary,  and,  as  he  had  been  complaining  with  good  reason  for 
many  years  before  1904,  Lord  Cromer  was  hampered  in  every 
direction  by  the  out-of-date  Capitulations  which  became  more  and 
more  vexatious  and  obnoxious  as  civilisation  progressed. 

At  length  his  hands  w^re  to  a  large  extent  untied  by  the  Anglo- 
French  Convention,  in  which  the  British  Govemment’s  assur¬ 
ance  that  it  had  “  no  intention  of  altering  the  political  status  of 
Egypt”  was  met  by  the  assurance  of  the  French  Government 
(whose  example  has  been  followed  by  the  Governments  of  Ger¬ 
many,  Austria,  and  Italy)  that  it  “  will  not  obstruct  the  action  of 
Great  Britain  in  that  countrv  bv  asking  that  a  limit  of  time  be 
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fixed  for  the  British  occupation,  or  in  any  other  matter.”  There-  ! 
upon  Lord  Cromer  very  properly  set  himself  to  consider  how  best  j 
advantage  can  be  taken  of  the  opportunities  thus  aiforded  for  get¬ 
ting  rid,  not  of  the  Capitulations,  but  of  many  abuses  incident  to  I 
their  present  working,  and  for  bringing  as  near  as  may  be  toper-  I 
fection  the  machinery  of  government  so  long  administered  bv 
him.  The  result' is  the  scheme  sketched  out  and  presented  for 
criticism  in  his  Annual  Beport  for  1906. 

”  Much,”  he  says,  ”  will  depend  on  the  views  taken  by  the 
natural  leaders  of  public  o])inion  in  Egypt.”  Without  pretend¬ 
ing  to  be  in  any  way  a  s{X)kesman  for  these  “natural  leaders,” 
whoever  they  may  be,  I  hope  I  shall  be  allowed,  as  one  who  takes 
a  keen  interest  in  the  subject,  and  who  has  endeavoured  to  study 
impartially  its  intricacies,  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  main 
points  at  issue,  especially  as,  doubtless  without  intending  it,  Lord 
Cromer  takes  up  an  attitude  wdiich  appears  to  me  unjust 
towards  the  natives  whom  he  evidently  desires  to  befriend.  “It 
is  a  great  misfortune  to  a  reformer,”  he  truly  and  aptly  remarks,  I 
“  if  the  reform  which  he  advocates  happens  to  be  generally  desig-  i 
nated  by  a  title  which  at  once  tends  to  excite  op^wsition.  CatoL 
words  exercise  a  good  deal  of  influence  in  political  discussion.”  ! 

Even  if  “  Pan-Islamism  ”  is  anything  like  so  great  a  force  in  ^ 

Egypt,  and  if  “  Egyptian  Xationalism  ”  is  so  contemptible  in  its  3 

proportions  and  so  mischievous  in  its  aspirations,  as  Lord  Cromer  j 

alleges,  these  are  “catchwords”  no  less  liable  to  misuse  than  i 

were  the  late  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes’s  “Cape  to  Cairo,”  which  his  ; 

lordship  quotes,  and  the  more  recent  “  Pro-Boer.”  In  any  case,  j 

moreover,  the  ideas  behind  the  catchwords  that  Lord  Cromer  ^ 

scornfully  handles  have  only  obtained  such  prevalence  as  they  i 

now  have  because  the  Anglo-French  Convention  opens  a  way  for  I 

their  develojunent  as  well  as  for  the  carrying  out  of  Lord  Cromer’s 
long-cherished  hopes.  Nor  ought  the  natives  of  Egypt,  surely, 
to  be  blamed  for  the  lively  interest  they  have  shown  in  a  question 
of  far  more  vital  concern  to  them  than  any  others,  and  as  to  which  | 
reasonable  alann  had  been  aroused  by  hints  and  suggestions 
thrown  out  in  Lord  Cromer’s  Reports  for  1904  and  1905.  Still 
less  should  Lord  Cromer  or  the  most  devoted  of  his  supporters  in  ^ 
this  country  be  surprised  if  the  more  intelligent  of  the  Egyptians, 
whether  they  call  themselves  Nationalists  or  not,  protest  indig-  i 
nantly  against  the  plan  for  dealing  wdth  them  which,  as  a  part  j 
or  outcome  of  proposals  otherwise  commendable,  is  put  forward  j 
in  the  Report  for  1906.  I 

It  will,  unquestionably,  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  every  I 
honest  resident  in  Egypt,  whether  native  or  foreigner,  and  no  I 
more  than  a  legitimate  and  sorely  needed  restraint  u|X)n  dis-  I 
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honesty,  ii  Lord  Cromer's  proposals  for  purging  the  Capitulations 
of,  as  he  says,  “  those  portions  which  hamper  the  progress  of  the 
country  ”  are  carried  out.  His  scheme  for  doing  this  seems 
admirable  in  its  sim2)licity,  and,  if  it  is  2)ut  into  operation,  in  its 
jiromise  of  success.  It  is  not  the  abolition  of  the  Capitulations 
that  he  desires,  seeing  that  the  Anglo-French  agreement  provides 
110  warrant  for  abolition,  but  merely  their  adaptation  to  modern 
requirements.  “  Subject  to  certain  limited  exceptions,”  he  ex¬ 
plains,  ‘‘no  important  law  can  at  present  be  made  ap)plicable  to 
the  Europiean  residents  in  Egypt  without  the  consent  of  fifteen 
different  I’owers.  Experience  has  shown  that  this  consent  can 
rarely  be  obtained  in  matters  of  first-rate  importance,  and  that 
even  in  minor  matters  the  p3rocess  is  so  tedious,  and  beset  with 
so  many  difiiculties,  that  as  often  as  not  the  Egypitian  Govern¬ 
ment,  with  whom  the  initiative  lies,  abandons  the  negotiations  in 
despiair  of  ever  arriving  at  any  practical  result.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  present  system  reduces  Egypt  ” — porhaps  he  should  rather 
have  said  the  Egyptian  Government — ‘‘to  a  state  of  legislative 
impotence.” 

The  suggested  remedy  for  this  praralysis  is  the  setting  upv  of  a 
“local  Council,  composed  wholly  of  Europoans,”  to  which  all 
questions  affected  by  the  Ca]:)itulations  shall  be  referred  for  settle¬ 
ment,  and  in  which  the  decision  of  the  majority,  if  the  assent  of 
the  British  and  Egypitian  Governments  is  also  obtained,  shall  be 
regarded  as  final  and  equivalent  to  the  unanimous  ruling  of  the 
other  Powers  having  under  the  Capitulations  rights  of  interfer¬ 
ence  in  Egyp)t.  In  the  event  of  this  new  body — for  which  the 
name  of  International  Legislative  Council  is  suggested  by  Lord 
Cromer — being  created,  the  existing  INIixed  Tribunals  and  Con¬ 
sular  Courts  will  need  to  be  considerably  altered,  and,  in  the  case 
of  the  latter,  practically  done  away  with ;  but  the  European  com¬ 
munity  may  expect  to  profit  greatly  by  the  change,  although,  as 
Lord  Cromer’s  details  show,  it  must  vastly  increase  the  strength 
and  scope  of  British  control  in  Egypt. 

If,  as  Lord  Cromer  recommends,  the  number  of  members  com¬ 
posing  the  new  Council  is  fixed  at  thirty-six,  the  suggestion  is  that 
four  of  them  shall  be  English  officials  in  the  service  of  the 
Egyptian  Government,  that  five  shall  be  unofficial  members 
nominated  by  the  Egypitian  Government,  and  that  seven  shall 
be  European  judges,  who,  of  course,  are  also  pmblic  servants  in  the 
pay  of  the  Egyptian  Government.  The  other  twenty  are,  it  is 
proposed,  to  be  elected  by  a  process  designed  to  give  to  each 
Europ^ean  nationality  represented  in  Egypt  a  voting  poower  ap> 
proximating  to  its  numerical  and  trading  value.  Of  this  Europx?an 
population — roughly  estimated  at  100,000  or  more,  of  whom 
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twenty-four  twenty-fifths  are  either  Greeks,  Italians,  British 
French,  Austrians,  or  Germans  (that  being  the  order  of  their 
numerical  value) — it  is  reckoned  that  about  800  will  possess  the 
residential  and  property  qualifications  requisite  for  their  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  franchise,  and  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  fairly  distri¬ 
bute  the  voting  power  among  them.  The  number  of  elected 
members  chosen  from  a  single  nationality  being  limited  to  four, 
four  British  subjects  are  certain  to  be  elected,  and,  assuming  that 
on  most  occasions,  if  not  on  all,  these  four  British  subjects  will 
vote  in  support  of  British  policy — that  is,  in  company  with  the 
sixteen  official  and  unofficial  nominees  of  the  Government— the 
British  Agent  may  safely  count  on  receiving  a  majority  of  votes 
on  any  legislative  project  he  favours,  seeing  that,  as  the  reader 
scarcely  needs  to  be  reminded,  the  Egyptian  Government,  though 
nominally  subordinate  to  the  Khedive,  is  really  in  absolute  de¬ 
pendence  on  the  instructions  of  the  British  Agent. 

The  European  residents,  however,  and  their  champions  in  the 
several  countries  may  be  left  to  make  for  themselves  any  objections 
they  think  proper  to  Lord  Cromer’s  proposed  International  Legis¬ 
lative  Council.  My  brief,  if  I  have  one,  is  for  the  native  population 
of  Egypt,  amounting  now  to  at  least  10,000,000,  or  about  a  hundred 
times  as  many  as  the  foreigners  dwelling  chiefly  in  Cairo,  Alex¬ 
andria,  and  the  other  busy  towns  of  Lower  Egypt.  For  them 
Lord  Cromer  also  claims  to  hold  a  brief,  and  care  for  their  in¬ 
terests,  quite  as  much  as  for  the  foreigners’,  is  a  duty  which  he 
has  always  recognised  as  appertaining  to  him.  “  A  long  Egyptian 
experience,  coupled  wdth  a  full  consideration  of  the  present 
situation  in  Egypt,”  he  says,  as  one  of  the  grounds  for  his  scheme 
of  revising  the  Capitulations,  “  has  convinced  me  that,  unless  the 
moral  and  material  progress  of  this  country  is  to  be  arrested,  the 
system  of  legislation  by  diplomacy  must  be  abandoned,  and  some 
local  legislative  machinery  substituted  in  its  place.”  That  is 
sound  doctrine,  so  far  as  it  goes.  But  I  submit  that  Lord 
Cromer’s  other  doctrine,  persistently  acted  u}^K>n  as  well  as 
preached,  that  all  legislation  for  the  natives  must  be  conducted, 
not  by  them  but  for  them,  is  anything  but  sound.  In  pleading 
with  the  European  residents  in  Egypt  for  their  acceptance  of  his 
reforming  scheme,  he  says,  ‘‘It  is  only  in  the  ‘  land  of  paradox’ 
that  the  bestowal  on  a  whole  community  of  the  right  to  manage 
its  own  affairs  could  be  regarded  as  the  destruction  of  a  privilege.” 
It  may  be  said  with  equal  force  that  it  is  only  in  the  ‘  ‘  land  of 
paradox  ”  that  the  refusal  to  a  whole  community  of  the  right  to 
manage  its  own  affairs  could  be  regarded  as  the  granting  of  a 
benefit. 

The  new^  International  Legislative  Council,  if  it  takes  shape, 
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will,  of  course,  assume  some  of  the  functions  which  would  devolve 
on  the  existing  Legislative  Council  and  General  Assembly  if  these 
institutions  were  allowed  to  acquire  the  capacity  and  authority 
contemplated  for  them  when  they  were  started  by  Lord  Dutt'erin 
in  1883.  Lord  Cromer’s  exposition  of  his  plans  does  not  make  it 
plain  whether  the  new  Council  will  be  expected  or  permitted  to 
legislate  on  any  matters  outside  such  as  directly  affect  the  interests 
of  foreigners ;  but  there  are  few  matters  of  importance  which 
cannot,  if  it  is  so  desired,  be  brought  into  this  category,  and,  in 
any  case,  the  sphere  and  influence  of  the  Legislative  Council  and 
General  Assembly  will  inevitably  be  yet  narrower  and  weaker 
than  they  are  at  present  unless  prompt  and  vigorous  measures 
are  taken  to  develop  them. 

That  can  only  be  done,  however,  if  Sir  Eldon  Gorst  adopts  a 
policy  at  variance  with  views  that  have  been  held  for  many  years 
past,  if  not  from  the  first,  by  Lord  Cromer.  No  one,  of  course, 
ever  expected  that  either  the  General  Assembly  or  the  more  im- 
prtant  Legislative  Council,  established  by  the  Organic  Law  of 
May  1st,  1883,  which  is  a  sort  of  Magna  Charta  for  modern 
Egypt,  would  suddenly,  or  indeed  at  any  time,  become  a  counter¬ 
part  of  our  House  of  Commons  or  House  of  Lords.  They  were 
intended  to  be  advisory,  far  more  than  law-making,  organisations. 
“What  is  really  needed,”  Lord  Dufferin  wrote  in  1883,  con¬ 
cerning  the  Legislative  Council,  ‘‘  is  the  constant  supervision  of  a 
smaller,  more  selected,  and  more  highly  organised  body,  which 
will  always  be  at  hand  to  assist  the  ^Ministers  in  the  elaboration 
of  their  measures,  to  enlighten  them  as  to  the  needs  and  wishes 
of  the  country,  and  to  act  as  a  check  on  their  arbitrary  inclina¬ 
tions.”  ‘‘  These  institutions  were  a  good  deal  ridiculed  at  the 
time,”  he  wrote  nine  years  later,  “  but,  as  it  was  then  uncertain 
how  long  we  were  going  to  remain,  or  rather  how  soon  the  Turks 
might  not  be  re-invested  with  their  ancient  supremacy,  I  desired 
to  erect  some  sort  of  barrier,  however  feeble,  against  their  intoler¬ 
able  tyranny.  On  the  other  hand,  I  felt  that,  if  English  super¬ 
intendence  were  to  endure,  they  might  be  fostered  and  educated 
into  fairly  useful  institutions,  proving  a  convenient  channel 
through  which  the  European  element  in  the  Government  might 
obtain  an  insight  into  the  inner  mind  and  less  obvious  wants  of 
the  native  ]X)pulation.”  Lord  Cromer  arrived  at  a  different 
opinion.  ‘‘  The  Legislative  Council  and  Assembly,”  he  admitted 
in  his  Annual  Ee]iort  for  1891,  ‘‘may  eventually  prove  useful 
adjuncts  to  the  Government  of  Egypt.”  but  only  or  chiefly  if 
sufficient  care  is  taken  ‘‘  to  explain  to  the  elected  members  the 
reasons  for  the  adoption  of  any  measure  which  is  sulimitted  by 
the  Government  for  their  consideration.”  As  I  have  said  else- 
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where,  “  aceordiug  to  Lord  Lufferin,  the  Legislative  Council  was 
to  be  a  sort  of  school  for  the  instruction  of  British  rulers  as  to  the 
needs  and  likings  of  the  Egyptian  people ;  according  to  Lord 
Cromer  it  was  to  be  a  sort  of  school  for  the  instruction  of  the 
Egyptian  people  as  to  the  requirements  and  intentions  of  the 
British  rulers.”  The  latter,  at  any  rate,  has  been  the  principal 
if  not  the  sole  use  to  which  the  Legislative  Council  has  been  put 
in  recent  years.  It  may  continue  to  be  so  used  after  the  Inter¬ 
national  Legislative  Council  has  been  established ;  but  when  that 
is  done,  the  chances  of  the  older  body  being  turned  to  account  as 
an  efficient  helper  in  checking  the  administrative  machinery  of 
the  country  and  framing  its  laws  will  be  very  much  lessened. 

Lord  Cromer,  who  acknowledges  that  he  is  “  not  aware  that  the 
Egyptian  National  Party  has  ever  formulated  its  programme  in 
any  very  precise  terms,”  assumes  that  ‘‘they  advocate  the 
creation  in  Egypt  of  an  institution  similar  to  the  British  House 
of  Commons,”  and  also,  ‘‘first,  the  creation  of  a  Ministry  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  Chamber,  and  dependent  for  its  existence  on  the 
maintenance  of  a  majority;  and,  secondly,  complete  control  over 
the  finances  of  the  country,  such  as  that  exercised  by  the  elected 
Chambers  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  other  European  coun¬ 
tries.”  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  on  what  information  j 
Lord  Cromer  bases  these  assumptions.  It  is  quite  true  that 
reckless  assertions  and  foolish  proposals  are  sometimes  made  in 
the  Cairo  bazaars,  as  others,  no  less  foolish  and  reckless  but  of  a 
different  sort,  are  sometimes  made  in  the  Cairo  Turf  Club,  and 
that  occasionally  the  less  responsible  of  the  native  pajiers  contain 
speculations  as  wild  and  attacks  as  violent  as  are  others,  to  a 
contrary  effect,  contained  in  the  least  reputable  of  the  English 
papers  which  are  kept  alive  by  Government  advertisements  and 
the  like.  But  Lord  Cromer’s  assumptions  are  not  borne  out  by 
the  views  of  the  more  influential  and  trustworthy  leaders  of  public 
opinion  as  expressed  in  the  dignified  demands  for  cautious  and  I 

gradual  reforms  which  appear  in  journals  like  A1  Moayad  and  | 

Al  Minbar.  As  Lord  Cromer  says,  in  condemning  the  vernacular  I 

Press,  ‘‘I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  read,  in  any  of  the  I 

newspapers  of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  a  single  accurate,  well-  | 
argued,  or  useful  article  on  such  matters  as  finance,  education.  1 
or  the  working  of  the  judicial  system,”  he  is  evidently  not  well 
acquainted  with  either  of  the  journals  I  have  named.  I  have  | 

before  me  translations  of  several  articles  on  public  affairs  which  i 
have  lately  been  published  in  those  journals  and  which  would  i 
have  brought  no  discredit,  by  their  manner  or  their  matter,  on  j 
the  Times  or  any  other  leading  London  paper  had  they  appeared  | 
as  editorials  therein. 
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Except  as  regards  his  scheme  for  modifying  the  Capitulations 
and  setting  up  an  International  Legislative  Council,  Lord 
Cromer’s  “counter-programme”  to  the  seditious  policy  he  attri¬ 
butes  to  the  Egyptian  National  Party  is  mainly  negative.  In 
the  masterly  epitome  of  his  and  his  colleagues’  work  in  the  past 
year,  which  makes  up  the  bulk  of  his  Annual  Keport  for  190G,  he 
shows  for  how  much,  and  in  how  many  respects,  he  thinks  that 
the  Egyptians  have  to  be  grateful ;  and  in  his  concluding  section 
he  somewhat  smooths  over,  if  he  does  not  slightly  contradict,  his 
earlier  complaints  as  to  the  alarming  and  offensive  attitude  for 

I  which  he  had  blamed  his  native  critics.  “I  have  heard  it  fre¬ 
quently  stated  of  late,”  he  writes,  “  that  the  Egyptians  generally 
are  ungrateful  for  the  benefits  which  they  have  unquestionably 
derived  from  the  British  occupation.  .  .  .  iNIy  personal  belief  is 
that  the  charge  of  ingratitude  is,  to  say  the  least,  often  greatly 
overstated.”  But,  unfortunately,  if  not  unnaturally,  he  fails  to 
see,  or  at  any  rate  to  admit,  that  there  has  been  anything  in  the 
British  occupation,  and  in  his  interpretation  and  carrying  out  of 
its  requirements,  for  which  they  should  not  be  expected  to  feel 
unstinted  gratitude,  and  which  they  ought  not  to  regard  with 
M  unbounded  satisfaction. 

I  Surely,  however,  the  Egyptian  reformers  may  be  excused  for 
j  taking  a  different  view.  They  thankfully  acknowledge  that  their 

J  country  has  gained  enormously  in  many  ways  by  the  British 

I  occupation.  The  inlgation  works  and  other  material  improve- 

*  ments  that  have  been  brought  about,  and  the  public  order  which 

I  has  been  established  through  the  British  occupation,  and  which 

I  might  not  otherwise  have  occurred,  have  enabled  the  iX)pulation 

!  of  the  country  to  be  nearly  doubled,  and  its  marketable  produce 

j  to  be  nearly  trebled  within  the  past  fivc-and-twenty  years.  But 

i  Egypt  was  not  taken  charge  of  by  Great  Britain,  after  the  bom¬ 

bardment  of  Alexandria  and  the  overthrow  of  Arabi  Pasha, 
I  merely  or  mainly  for  the  benefit  of  the  Egyptians.  Although 

;  this,  as  plainly  appears  from  Earl  Granville’s  dispatches  and  from 

^  Lord  Bufferin’s  action,  was  one  of  the  objects  aimed  at,  it  was 

quite  a  subordinate  object,  and  in  the  nature  of  an  afterthought. 
I  The  primary  object  was  the  safeguarding  of  bondholders’  inter- 

’  ests,  in  which  British  subjects  were  largely  concerned,  and  of  the 

!  Suez  Canal,  in  which  Great  Britain  had  more  than  a  financial 

!  stake;  another,  and  scarcely  a  secondary,  consideration  was  the 

importance  of  delivering  Europe  at  large  from  the  international 
i  complications  and  dangers  incident  to  Khedivial  ambitions  and 
;  Franco-British  jealousies  which  had  prevailed  for  three-quarters 
I  of  a  century  before  the  British  occupation  was  resolved  u[X)r!. 
i  Nor  was  there  any  thought,  at  the  time,  of  that  occupation  being 
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other  than  temporary,  and  as  brief  as  circumstances  allowed.  Tt 
w’as  especially  in  the  hope  of  shortening  the  occupation  that  Lord 
Dufferin  was  instructed  to  initiate  the  reforms — all  in  harmony 
with,  if  not  directly  leading  up  to,  the  speedy  restoration  of 
practical  independence  to  the  Egyptian  people — which  Lord 
Cromer  was  in  1883  commissioned  to  work  out.  “Withdrawal 
as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  country  and  the  organisation  of  proper 
means  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Khedive’s  authority,  will  admit 
of  it,’’  was  Lord  Granville’s  promise  in  1883.  “The  neutralisation 
of  Egypt,’’  conditioned  by  England’s  “  treaty  right  of  intervention 
if  at  any  time  either  internal  peace  or  external  security  should 
be  seriously  threatened,’’  was  Lord  Salisbury’s  proposal  in  1887. 
Yet  Lord  Cromer,  in  his  Annual  Ee^xirt  for  1906 — taunting  the 
Egyptians  with  the  fact  that  “  for  centuries  past  they  have  been 
a  subject  race,’’  that  “  Persians,  Greeks,  Eomans,  Arabs  from 
Arabia  and  Bagdad,  Circassians,  and,  finally,  Ottoman  Turks 
have  successively  ruled  over  Egypt,’’  and  that  “we  have  to  go 
back  to  the  doubtful  and  obscure  precedent  of  Pharaonic  times 
to  find  an  epoch  when,  possibly,  Egypt  was  ruled  by  Egyptians” 
— bluntly  declares  that  the  British  occupation  and  such  use  of  it 
as  he  deems  suitable,  “  will  last  so  long  as  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  considers  it  necessary  in  the  interests  of  all  concerned.” 
The  Egyptian  reformers,  1  submit,  may  be  excused  for  protesting 
against  this  announcement. 

“  Our  task  here,’’  Lord  Cromer  wrote  in  1896,  “  is  not  to  rule 
the  Egyptians,  but  as  far  as  ]x)ssible  to  teach  the  Egyptians  to 
rule  themselves.’’  “  We  want  in  Egypt,’’  he  WTote  as  late  as 
1903,  “  to  create  gradually  a  body  of  public  servants  who  will  be 
able  to  take  an  intelligent  and  really  useful  part  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  their  country,  not  a  race  of  automatons  bound  hand  and 
foot  by  a  rigid  set  of  bureaucratic  formulae.’’  Phrases  like  these— 
not,  of  course,  intended  to  be  misleading,  but,  for  all  that,  not 
borne  out  by  results — have  been  frequent  during  the  past  two 
decades.  The  Blue-book  just  published  shows  that  the  number 
of  natives  in  the  Egyptian  civil  service  is  steadily  increasing,  and 
that  earnest  efforts  are  made,  in  most  branches  of  the  service,  to 
render  them  as  efficient  as  }K)Ssible  for  all  subordinate  posts.  But 
it  is  a  notorious  and  lamentable  fact  that  to  the  higher  posts,  the 
only  posts  affording  scope  for  the  exercise  of  any  talent  or  genius, 
only  such  natives  are  promoted  as  have  been  satisfactorily  trained 
to  be  “  automatons  bound  hand  and  foot  by  a  rigid  set  of  bureau¬ 
cratic  formulm,’’  or  as  are  fitted  by  nature,  without  training,  to 
be  made  use  of  in  that  way.  Every  Egyptian  Minister  of  State, 
nominally  appointed  by  the  Khedive,  has  at  his  elbow'  and  for  his 
actual  master  an  English  Adviser  :  unless  he  meekly  docs  as  he  is 
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bid,  or  draws  his  salary  for  allowing  others  to  do  it  for  him,  he 
must  make  room  for  some  more  manageable  automaton.  So  it 
is  in  every  other  rank  of  employment  under  a  Government  of 
which  the  Khedive  is  titular  head,  but  for  which  all  the  inspiration 
comes  from  the  British  Agency.  iNIany  may  think,  and  may  have 
grounds  for  thinking,  that  Pjgyptians  are  much  better  ruled 
by  Englishmen  than  they  could  be  by  men  of  their  own  nationality, 
however  well  trained  for  the  purpose.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
the  task  of  training  such  men,  which  Lord  Cromer  recognised  as 
devolving  upon  him  long  before  1896,  has  never  been  properly 
taken  in  hand,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  no  properly  trained  men  have 
been  made  proper  use  of,  and  that  in  1907  there  arc  in  the 
Egyptian  civil  service  more  “  automatons  bound  hand  and  foot 
by  a  rigid  set  of  bureaucratic  formulae  ”  than  Ihere  were  in  1903. 

Lord  Cromer,  with  good  reason,  attributes  to  the  reforms  and 
improvements  he  has  done  so  much  to  effect  in  Egypt  a  share  of 
res^wnsibility  for  the  political  aspirations  that  he  deprecates. 
“Education,”  he  says,  “has  awakened  ambitions  which  were 
formerly  dormant.  The  most  humble  fellah  now  knows  that,  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  he  is  the  equal  of  the  pasha.  A  spirit  of 
independence ,  which  was  formerly  conspicuous  by  its  absence ,  has 
been  created.  Under  such  circumstances,  it 'can  be  no  matter 
for  surprise  that  the  educated  youth  should  begin  to  clamour  for  a 
greater  share  than  heretofore  in  the  government  and  administra¬ 
tion  of  their  country.”  That  is  only  what  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected;  but,  surely,  the  unrest  thus  brought  about,  instead  of 
being  denounced  as  sedition,  and  consequently  made  dangerous, 
ought  to  be  utilised  in  developing  a  healthy  patriotism.  No  in¬ 
telligent  Egyptians,  or  none  possessing  or  likely  to  possess  much 
influence  over  their  countrymen,  are  so  foolish  as  to  expect  that 
all  the  highest  offices  in  the  State,  as  Ministers,  generals,  judges, 
and  so  forth,  will  bo  prematurely,  if  at  any  time,  entrusted  to 
them,  or  that,  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  they  can  be  provided  with 
such  parliamentary  institutions  as  have  slowly  been  built  up 
during  centuries  in  our  own  country.  They  have  a  right,  how¬ 
ever,  to  expect  that,  at  any  rate  wdth  restrictions  precluding  risk 
of  harm  to  any  but  themselves  in  the  event  of  failure,  opportuni¬ 
ties  will  be  afforded  to  them,  after  so  many  years  of  promising 
and  waiting,  for  trial  as  well  as  training  in  order  to  show  whether 
they  are  fit  for  the  exalted  posts  they  aspii’e  to;  and,  yet  more, 
that  the  measure  of  parliamentary  government  sketched  out  for 
them  by  Lord  Dufferin  and  sanctioned  by  the  Organic  Law  of 
1883,  with  municipal  and  provincial  assemblies  as  stepping-stones 
to  the  more  dignified  legislative  assembly,  will  at  length  be  set 
in  full  and  unfettered  operation. 
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In  the  Annual  Eeport  which  now  comes  to  us,  if  not  as  a  Kew 
Testament,  as  an  exposition  of  the  policy  he  wishes  his  successor 
to  carry  out  in  Egypt,  Lord  Cromer  scouts  the  idea  of  a  British 
Protectorate  being  ever  established  over  the  country,  and  insists 
on  the  expediency  of  continuing  the  present  anomalous  arrange¬ 
ment  under  which  it  is  nominally  ruled  by  its  Khedive,  but  in 
reality  absolutely  controlled  by  the  Khedive’s  British  Adviser. 
Being  of  opinion  that  the  Egyptians,  after  five-and-twenty  years 
of  British  tutelage ,  are  no  more  fit  than  they  were  in  1882  for  the 
self-governing  powers  with  which  Lord  Dufferin  proposed  that 
they  should  be  gradually  invested,  he  now  recommends,  as  a  | 
“  counter-programme  ”  to  the  assumed  demands  of  the  Egyptian 
Nationalists,  an  “  ideal  ”  Constitution,  of  which  the  whole  effect 
would  be  to  strengthen  the  present  authority  of  the  British  Ad¬ 
viser  by  providing  him  with  an  International  Legislative  Council 
representing  the  views  of  the  European  residents,  who  arc  one-  ! 
hundredth  of  the  entire  population,  and  leaving  the  ninety-nine 
hundredths,  who  are  actual  natives,  altogether  unrepresented. 
Will  Sir  Eldon  Gorst  be  commissioned  by  Sir  Edward  Grey— if 
sanction  can  be  obtained  from  the  fifteen  European  Powers  con¬ 
cerned  whose  concurrence  is  necessary — to  put  this  project  into 
operation?  If,  as  there  is  reason  to  hope.  Sir  Eldon  thinks  now. 
as  he  seems  to  have  thought  three  years  ago,  when  he  contributed 
a  supplementary  chapter  to  the  fourth  edition  of  Lord  iMilner’s 
England  in  Egypt,  his  ix)licy  is  likely  to  be  more  generous  and 
more  statesmanlike.  Speaking  of  “the  changes  that  must  in¬ 
evitably  ensue  in  the  relations  of  the  Egyptians  with  the  pre¬ 
dominant  Englishman,”  as  “  a  problem  of  much  greater  com- 
jdexity  ”  than  the  expansion  of  the  country’s  material  resources, 
he  there  said,  in  July,  1904  :  “  The  solution  will  be  found  rather 
in  the  development  of  the  instincts  of  the  people  in  the  direction 
of  local  self-government  than  in  the  introduction  of  Eurojwan 
institutions  unsuited  to  the  genius  of  the  Oriental  character.” 

H.  R.  Fox  Bourne. 


the  peace  coxfeeence  and  the  navy. 


!  A  FUETHER  rcductioii  in  the  expenditure  on  the  British  Fleet  is 
to  be  effected  this  year.  The  Estimates  have  been  framed  with 
special  reference  to  the  forthcoming  Conference  at  The  Hague, 
ami  with  the  intention  of  influencing  international  opinion  in 
favour  of  disarmament.  Indeed,  the  Estimates  have  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  “  i>eace  challenge  to  the  world,”  and  in  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  section  of  the  British  public  which  realises  that 
British  economic  prosperity  depends  in  large  degree  upon  British 
naval  supremacy  may  be  excused  for  regarding  the  Government's 
pro[X)sals  with  suspicion. 

The  Fleet  is  our  main  defence.  The  alternative  is  betw^een 
battles  or  battleships.  For  one  hundred  years  battles  afloat — 
ruinously  costly  in  money  and  life  and  suffering — have  been 
avoided  by  the  construction  of  battleships — comparatively  inex¬ 
pensive  in  money,  apart  from  the  actual  saving  in  human  life 
which  has  been  effected  by  the  menace  of  peace  which  these  men- 
of-war  have  kejrt  before  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Naval  expenditm’e 
from  year  to  year  is  merely  the  insurance  premium  which  we  pay 
to  be  permitted  to  go  about  our  legitimate  business  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  without  fear  of  aggression  or  interference.  The 
sum  we  spend  amounts  to  rather  less  than  a  farthing  a  day  per 
head  of  the  population — not  a  very  onerous  tax. 

In  round  figures,  the  provision  for  the  Fleet  in  the  coming 
twelve  months  is  actually  two  millions  sterling  less  than  it  was  in 
the  financial  year  which  has  just  closed,  though  the  apparent 
reduction  is  not  so  great.  This  divergence  is  a  mere  matter  of 
book-keeping.  The  broad  fact  is  that  in  three  years  the  Navy  Votes 
have  shrunk  by  no  less  than  eight  millions  ;  in  other  words,  instead 
of  our  aggregate  naval  expenditure  standing  at  39.1  millions  sterling 
as  in  1904-5,  we  are  devoting  to  the  Navy  in  1907-8  31-1  millions. 

iThis,  it  is  stated,  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Admir¬ 
alty  in  embarking  under  the  late  Government  on  a  policy  of 
“efficiency  with  economy.”  The  average  British  citizen  is  less 
concerned  with  naval  economy  than  with  naval  efficiency ;  he 
asks  if  the  Fleet  is  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  Empire.  He 
is  apt  to  bo  indignant  when,  in  face  of  an  armed  Continent,  it  is 
suggested  that  he  should  consent  to  reduce  the  Fleet — the  Em¬ 
pire’s  right  arm — in  order  to  prove  his  bond  fides  as  a  lover  of 
I  peace. 

f  The  welfare  of  the  British  Navy  is  essentially  a  |X)litical  ques- 
i  tion,  but  it  is  one  which  should  be  divorced  from  the  internecine 
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struggles  of  parties  and  freed  from  the  influence  of  those  sentimen¬ 
talists  who  are  continually  rendering  homage  to  whatever  shibbo¬ 
leth  of  sentimentality  happens  for  the  moment  to  be  the  fashion 
in  their  own  particular  restricted  coterie.  In  England,  which  is 
the  home  of  dour  religiosity  and  the  politics  of  unctuous  recti¬ 
tude,  every  generation  has  its  cant  phrases,  which  are  accepted 
with  little  or  no  thought  and  pass  into  current  coinage.  At  this 
moment  the  British  people  are  being  “fed  up”  on  what  are 
styled  “  the  principles  of  peace,”  and  day  by  day  a  section  of  the 
Press  persists  in  confusing'  the  “  limitation  of  armaments”  with 
“  the  promotion  of  peace.”  The  questions  are  quite  distinct,  if 
not  antagonistic.  Every  right-thinking  Englishman  desires  to  do 
all  in  his  power  to  promote  peace  between  man  and  man,  and 
therefore  pays  for  policemen,  and  between  nation  and  nation,  and 
therefore  pays  for  a  fleet ;  but  the  estimable  desire  for  international 
peace  has  no  bearing  upon  the  problem  of  limiting  the  expenditure 
upon  armaments,  except  to  this  extent,  that  unless  the  movement 
for  restricting  naval  and  military  expenditure  proceeds  ’pari 
passu  throughout  the  world  the  inevitable  result  will  be  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  discord  and  most  probably  the  creation  of  war.  In  the 
past  twenty  years  the  predisposing  causes  towards  warlike 
measures  in  Europe  have  not  been  the  greatness  of  strength  of 
this  Power  or  that,  but  the  pitiful  weakness  of  a  few  countries 
whose  unpreparedness  for  defence  has  been  a  continual  tempta¬ 
tion  to  ambitious  and  more  warlike  neighbours.  Any  movement 
which  results  in  a  weakening  of  the  British  Fleet  in  comparison 
with  rival  forces  would  tend  to  endanger  the  w^eakly  nations 
and  embroil  Europe  in  war.  The  British  Navy  is  not  only  the 
first  line  of  defence  of  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of 
the  far-flung  Empire  which  owes  allegiance  to  the  King,  but  it  is 
the  main  protection  against  aggression  of  a  number  of  minor 
Powers,  and  at  this  moment,  if  the  bald  truth  be  told,  is  a  substan¬ 
tial  buttress  to  France.  It  is  a  curious  anomaly  that  those  who 
are  most  eloquent  in  their  admiration  for  the  small  independent 
States  of  the  world  are  usually  most  blind  to  the  beneficent  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  British  Fleet  as  the  guardian  of  these  small  countries 
and  the  preserver  of  their  freedom  and  independence.  The  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  British  Fleet  in  all  its  traditional  power  is  not 
merely  a  matter  of  importance  to  the  people  of  the  British  Empire, 
but  it  is  the  corner-stone  on  which  rests  the  preservation  of  the 
status  quo  in  Europe  and  in  more  distant  parts  of  the  world. 
These  broader  considerations  must  be  kept  in  view  in  making  a 
critical  examination  of  these  “  peace  ”  Estimates  for  the  British 
Navy. 

If  the  British  people  would  arrive  at  a  correct  judgment  upon 
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the  questions  involved  in  the  appropriations  for  the  Fleet  for  the 
coming  year  they  would  do  well  to  consider  them  under  two 
heads.  First,  the  Estimates  provide  for  the  fighting  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Fleet  as  it  will  exist  in  the  coming  financial  year ; 
and,  secondly,  they  make  provision  for  the  construction  of  new 
ships  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  programmes  of  shipbuilding 
undertaken  by  rival  Powers.  Ingenious  prophets  with  a  bias 
against  the  present  naval  administration  led  the  country  to  antici¬ 
pate  that  under  the  Estimates  for  1907-9  the  Navy  would  be 
“cut  down  by  25  per  cent.”  What  are  the  real  facts  as  now 
officially  revealed?  As  to  the  Fleets  at  sea,  how  far,  it  may  be 
asked,  have  the  Board  of  Admiralty  provided  adequately  for  their 
maintenance  in  efficiency? 

It  may  be  recalled  that  ten  years  ago  we  had  in  British  waters 
only  one  squadron  of  men-of-tcar.  This  force — the  Channel 
Squadron — included  seven  battleships,  two  first-class  cruisers,  two 
second-class  cruisers,  one  third-class  cruiser,  and  two  torpedo- 
gunboats,  and  associated  with  it  was  not  a  single  destroyer  or  tor¬ 
pedo-boat.  As  a  protection  against  a  sudden  raid  on  our  shores 
had  an  attempt  been  made — our  relations  with  foreign  Powers 
were  more  than  once  particularly  strained — this  one  squadron, 
which  was  absent  from  British  waters  lor  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  year  cruising  off  Spain  and  Portugal,  was  our  only  defence. 

to  the  readiness  of  this  force  for  war,  evidence  has  been  sup¬ 
plied  by  Captain  Frederick  F.  W.  Hervey,  M.P.,  who,  in  the 
course  of  the  naval  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
March  7th,  stated  :  — 

He  (lid  not  suppose  that  the  House  or  the  public  knew  anything  of  the 
state  in  which  a  battleship  should  be,  but  he  would  mention  that  on 
board  of  one  of  the  Channel  Sejuadron  ships  which  was  supposed  to  be 
ready  for  sea  there  were  only  half  her  complement  of  petty  officers.  Besides 
this,  although  it  was  definitely  laid  down  in  the  “  complement  sheet  ”  that 
there  should  not  be  more  than  40  first-class  boys  under  any  circumstances, 
there  were  187,  and  also  over  300  seamen  under  19  years  old.  That  ship 
was  not  ready  for  sea. 

Financial  Secretary  to  the'  Admiralty  :  “  AVhat  date?” 

Captain  Hervey  :  “  1897.  The  ship  was  the  Victorious.’' 

The  condition  of  the  Victorious  ten  years  ago  was  the  condition 
of  all  the  ships  of  the  Channel  Squadron ;  it  was  in  reality  a 
training  squadron,  and  the  British  people  are  to  be  congratulated 
that  this  semblance  of  naval  power  was  never  put  to  the  test  by 
any  rival  fleet.  The  Channel  Squadron  was  a  groteseque  aqiology 
for  war  fitness. 

At  this  date  about  a  dozen  vessels  without  any  war  organ¬ 
isation  and  with  half  crews  were  moored  at  various  points  on  the 
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coast,  a  sorry  necklace  of  obsolescent  men-of-\var  hung  round  the 
British  Isles,  with  some  infrequently  exercised  small  craft.  They 
comprised  :  — 


Coast  and  Port-guard 
ship. 


Torpedo  Gun-boats. 
Destroyers. 


Galalea  (Hull),  Mersey  (Harwich),  Australia  (South¬ 
ampton),  Alexandria  (Portland),  Colossus  (Holy- 
head),  Kiinhuryh  (Queensferry),  />e)i6cuc (Greenock), 
Colli nyirood  (Bantry),  Melampus  (Queenstown ' 
Demsfation  (Devonj)ort),  Inflexible  (Portsmouth' 
Sans  Fareil  (Sheerness),  Thunderer  (Pembroke 
Dock). 

Seven. 

Sixteen. 


The  dockyards  were  crowded  with  vessels  in  reserve  without 
officers  or  men  on  board. 

This  was  the  organisation  of  British  naval  defence  at  the  time 
of  the  late  Queen’s  Diamond  Jubilee.  Not  a  single  ship  in  home 
waters  was  on  a  war  footing,  and  gunnery  was  regarded  as  a 
matter  of  minor  imixjrtance ;  the  Channel  Squadron  ships  were, 
as  Captain  Hervey  explained,  crowded  with  boys  instead  of  men, 
and  the  coast  and  ix)rt-guard  ships  had  mere  apologies  for  crews, 
and  put  to  sea  once  a  quarter  in  order  to  test  their  machinery, 
besides  taking  an  inglorious  part  in  the  annual  manoeuvres.  In 
addition,  we  had  a  large  force,  fully  manned,  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  consisting  of  ten  battleships  and  eleven  cruisers,  with 
four  torpedo  gun-boats  and  five  destroyers.  The  Mediterranean 
Squadron  at  this  time  teas  the  only  British  battle  fleet  ivith  full 
sea-going  crews  trained  for  war.  This  was  the  state  of  the  Navy 
during  the  yx'ars  when  our  relations  with  neighbouring  Powers 
were  repeatedly  strained,  when  war  seemed  at  times  imminent, 
and  we  sang  lustily  that  Britannia  ruled  the  waves. 

The  total  sum  which  Parliament  has  voted  or  is  about  to  vote 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Fleet — that  is,  apart  from  non-effec¬ 
tives,  new  works,  and  new  construction — in  the  coming  year 
amounts  to  about  eighteen  and  a  half  millions  sterling  :  — 


I 


Total  Net  Estimate.s  .  £‘31,415),5(X) 

Lc.ss : — 

Non-effective.s  (Pensions,  &C.)  .  £'2,510,8(X) 

New  Construction  .  8,118,202 

Works,  Buildings,  &o .  2,848,700 

-  12,972,702 


Net  Cost  of  maintaining  the  Fleet  ...  £18,446,798 


It  would  be  tedious  to  explain  in  detail  the  changes  in  the  | 
various  votes  which  have  occurred  even  in  comparison  with  last  i 
year ;  but  it  may  be  stated  in  summary  that  increased  provision  if] 
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is  made  for  repairs  to  the  Fleet,  for  the  wages  of  officers  and 
men,  for  naval  stores,  and  for  coal  for  the  ships  at  sea — the 
last  item  alone  being  responsible  for  i'81,000  more  than  last 
year.  The  Estimates  provide  also  for  readjustments  of  the  per¬ 
sonnel  as  compared  with  last  year,  the  jwint  most  worthy  of 
note  being  the  augmentation  of  the  number  of  stoker  and 
mechanical  ratings.  The  sum  set  aside  for  yvages  in  spite  of  a 
reduction  of  1,000  boys  to  bo  trained  as  seamen  shows  an  in¬ 
crease  of  T175,000;  in  other  words,  the  Fleet,  a  scries  of  boxes 
of  complicated  machinery,  now  needs  fewer  sea  labourers  and 
more  men  with  high  technique,  and  it  is  getting  them.  In  com¬ 
parison  with  ten  years  ago  there  are  28,000  more  officers  and  men. 

Critics  of  Admiralty  policy  must  search  in  vain  for  any  indica¬ 
tion  of  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Admiralty  to  ‘  ‘  starve  the 
personnel  of  the  Fleet.”  A  larger  number  of  admirals  and  com¬ 
missioned  officers  for  the  war-training  of  the  Fleets  at  sea  has 
been  provided  for  and  a  greater  number  of  skilled  ratings.  The 
increases  are  indeed  the  inevitable  result  of  the  scheme  of  redis¬ 
tribution  which  has  just  been  carried  out. 

How  do  we  stand  in  ships  ready  for  war?  Ten  years  ago  we 
had  in  British  icaters  not  a  single  ship  in  full  war  commission. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  to  glance  back  even  ten  years  in  order  to 
indicate  the  progress  which  has  been  made.  Details  are  ajv 
pended  of  the  men-of-war  in  commission  in  home  waters  : — (a) 
as  provided  under  the  new  scheme  of  redistribution ;  (b)  in 
1905,  after  the  first  redistribution,  when  we  departed  from  our 
traditional  policy  of  dissipation  of  naval  power;  and  (c)  in  1903, 
when  the  Fleet  was  still  organised  on  the  old  traditional  lines  :  — 


(«)  1907. 
Base :  Portland. 


Kmfj  f'dimrd  VII. 
Hihenil'f. 

IlUistrious. 

New  Zexdand. 

EindiiKta  n. 

Britannia. 

Coniwonwcalth. 

Dominion. 

Africa. 

Jnpiter. 

Ocean. 

I^ewjeance. 

Triumph. 

Swiftsure. 

VOL.  LXXXI.  N.S 


CHANNEL  FLEET. 
(h)  1905. 

Base  :  Portland  and 
Berehaven. 

Ba  ttlesh  ip  Di v  iaions. 

B.vmoiith. 

Ita.Hsell. 

Montafju. 

Daman. 

Albemarle. 

Conurallis. 

Trimnph. 

Su'iftsare. 

Berenfie. 

Iioy(d  Oak. 

Empre,t.i  of  India. 
Boyal  Sovereian. 


3  II 


(c)  190,3. 

Base  :  Berehaven. 


Han  nibal. 

Japiter. 

NLujnificent. 

Majestic. 

Mars. 

Prince  Georye. 
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Talbot. 

Juno. 

Topaze. 


(a)  1907. 
Good  Hope. 
Hampshire. 
Roxbur<jh. 
Anjijll. 


ATTACHED  CRDISEKS. 

Dido. 

Topaze. 


Hoijiic. 

Sutlej. 

Hermes. 

Hu  r  ions. 
Paetolns. 
Prometheus. 


First  Cruiser  Squadron*. 


{b)  1905. 

Bedford. 

Doneytd. 

Good  Hope. 

Kent. 

Monmouth. 


(e)  1903. 

Drahe. 

Good  Hope. 
Done<jnl. 

Kent. 


(rt)  1907. 

Base  :  Berehaven, 

Exrnonth. 

Albemarle. 

Cornwallis. 

Dunean. 

Bussell. 

Albion. 


Amethyst. 

Arroijant. 

Diamond. 

Drake. 

De  conshire. 
Blai'k  Prince. 
A  ntrim. 


ATLANTIC  FLEET. 
Battleship  Dirisions. 
(b)  1905. 

Base  :  Gibraltar. 

Kiny  Edward  VII. 
Hannibal. 

Illu.strio^is. 

Jupiter. 

Ma(/nijicent. 

Jlaiestic. 

Mans. 

Victorious. 


(o)  190.3. 

None.  The  Atlantic 
Fleet  of  11KI5,  based  on 
Gibraltar,  was  formed  out 
of  the  old  Channel  Fleet, 
ami  the  old  Home  Fleet 
bec<ame  the  Channel  Fleet 
as  shown  above. 


ATTACHED  PROTECTED  CRUISERS. 

Doris.  None. 

Amethyst. 


Second  Cruiser  Squadron. 

Black  Prince.  None. 

Cumberland. 

Bern'ick. 

Cornwall. 

Essc.c. 


(u)  1907. 


Base  :  The  Nure. 
Dreadnonijht. 
Bulwark. 

London. 

Maynijicent. 

Majestic. 

Victorious. 


Leriathan. 

Cochrane. 

Duke  of  Edinburyh. 
Achilles. 

Natal. 

IVarrior. 


HOME  FLEET. 

Battle  Squadron. 

(fd  1905.  (c)  1903. 

(With  full  Complements.) 

-  Base  :  Portland. 

None.  E»/ipre.ss  <f  India. 

Royal  Oak. 

Royal  Slice rci'jn. 
Sans  Pared. 


Fifth  Cruiser  Squadron. 

(With  full  Complements.) 

None.  None. 
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Dido. 

Vindictive. 

Chanjbdis. 


Smaller  Crcisers. 
None. 


Divisions  with  Three-fifths  Nccleus  Crews. 


(«)  1907. 

Bii.se  :  Portsmouth. 
Battlesiiii’s. 

Glonj. 

Goliath. 

Canopus. 

First-Class  Crlisers. 
Cressy. 

Essex. 

Terrihle. 

Diadem. 

Benoick. 

Aryonmit. 

Ariadne. 

Spartiate. 

Smaller  Cruisers. 
Gladiator. 

Eclipse. 

Fox. 

Base  :  Dcvonport. 

Battleships. 

Empress  of  India  (to  be 
replaced  by  Casar  in 
May). 

Mars. 

Hannibal. 

First-class  Cruisers. 
Carnarvon. 

Cumberland. 

Siube. 

A  ndrorneda. 

Duneyal. 

Cormvall. 

Eurofui. 

Amphitrite. 

Smaller  Cruisers. 
Doris. 


(b)  1905. 


(c)  1903. 


No  eriuivalent,  but 
three  distinct  Reserve 
Divisions,  with  two-fifths 
nucleus  crews,  *at  Chat¬ 
ham — Sheerness,  Ports¬ 
mouth,  and  Devonport. 
These  vessels  took  part  in 
the  manceuvres  of  last 
summer  with  success. 


No  equivalent,  but 
there  were  six  half- 
manned  old  second-class 
battleships  and  four 
cruisers  acting  as  coast¬ 
guard  ships  and  moored 
at  various  points  round 
the  coast  which  once  a 
<iuarter  went  for  a  .short 
cruise  with  the  four  bat¬ 
tleships  of  the  battle 
squadron.  In  addition 
there  were  a  number 
of  ships  in  the  dock¬ 
yards  without  crews  on 
board  ;  a  large  proportion 
of  these  ve.ssels  proved 
defective  on  the  occasion 
of  the  annual  mobilisa¬ 
tion,  when  a  proportion 
of  them  were  suddenly 
manned  by  strange  officers 
and  men. 


No.  OF  Torpf.do  Craft  Exercised  in  Home  Waters. 

1907.  1905.  1903. 


In  full  commission  : — 

Destroyers  . 

Torpedo  Boats . 

Submarines  . 


In  commission  with  large  nucleus  crews  : 


Destroyers  .... 
Torpedo  Boats. 
Submarines  .... 


3  M  2 


'All  torpedo  craft 
in  reserve  were 
without  crews  in 
1903. 
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No.  OF  Admirals  ix  Command  of  Fleets  or  Sql’adrons  Employed. 

1907.  1905.  j()jj0 

III  Home  Water.s  .  14  10  5 

In  Foreign  \N’iiter.s  .  8  8  12 

22  18  Tl 

It  may  be  added  that  in  extra-territorial  waters— in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  Persian  Gulf,  and  Ped  Sea,  in  the  Far  East,  off  the 
coast  of  Australia,  at  the  Cape,  and  cruising  in  West  Indian 
waters — there  will  be  this  year  the  following  ships,  showing  the 
flag  among  other  duties  :  — 

G  Battleships. 

12  AnuoureJ  Cruisers. 

20  I’rotected  Cruisers. 

19  Destroyers. 

28  Special  Service  Vessels. 

The  Admiralty  are  therefore  jiroviding  for  the  maintenance  in 
full  eommission  and  in  instant  readiness  for  hostilities  of  58 
armoured  vessels — 3’2  battleships  and  26  armoured  cruisers— ^0 
protected  cruisers,  152  torpedo  craft,  and  upwards  of  40  special 
service  vessels,  including  the  ships  under  orders  of  the  admiral 
commanding  the  naval  reserves  and  the  vessels  which  act  as 
tenders  to  the  gunnery  schools.  In  addition,  we  have  the 
Portsmouth  and  Devonport  Divisions  of  the  Home  Fleet.  There 
was  never  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  Navy  when  officers  and 
men  were  required  to  be  at  sea  for  as  long  periods,  and  there 
was  never  a  period  when  the  standard  of  sea-training  was  higher 
than  it  will  be  in  the  coming  twelve  months;  in  fact,  the  Fleet 
was  never  so  ready  for  war  as  now. 

What  is  the  explanation  of  this  scheme  of  redistribution  of  the 
British  Fleets?  The  sjxikesmen  of  the  Admiralty  have  been 
silent,  though  the  Financial  Secretary  referred  to  the  danger  of 
a  “  sudden  raid.”  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  changes  are  due 
to  the  action  of  the  only  Great  Power  with  whom  at  the  moment 
we  are  not  on  terms  of  the  most  cordial  character,  an  unhappy 
result  largely  due  to  the  Anglophobe  campaign  of  the  German 
Navy  League,  acting,  as  it  now  appears,  under  official  encourage¬ 
ment.  Germany  is  massing  no  fewer  than  nineteen  armoured 
ships  within  300  miles  of  our  eastern  shores.  They  are  on  our  sea 
frontier.  We  have  no  right  to  object.  Germany,  having  decided 
on  the  provision  of  a  great  fleet,  has  nowhere  else  to  station  it 
and  train  it  for  war  except  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  these  warlike  operations  should  take  place  on  our 
eastern  flank,  and  as  a  precautionary  measure — in  case  of  acci- 
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dents,  shall  we  say? — this  year  we  shall  have  in  and  about  the 
North  Sea  thirty  armoured  ships,  all  fully  manned;  these  are 
the  vessels  of  the  Channel  Fleet  and  of  the  Xore  division  of 
the  Home  Fleet,  with  a  horde  of  torpedo  craft  in  addition.  Be¬ 
hind  this  first  line  will  be  the  ten  armoured  ships  of  the  iUlantic 
Fleet,  based  on  Berehaven,  and  the  thirteen  armoured  ships  in 
the  Portsmouth  and  Devonport  divisions  of  the  Home  Fleet, 
organised  with  all  essentials  to  war  efficiency.  We  must 
guard  our  sea  frontiers,  though  no  intentional  menace  may  be 
intended,  and  assuredly  we  are  doing  it  with  an  ample  margin  for 
any  possible  contingencies. 

This  massing  of  war  Fleets  has  been  necessary  on  strategical 
grounds,  and  it  has  been  accompanied  by  considerable  economies 
which  would  have  been  impossible  but  for  the  ixiaceful  trend  of 
British  policy  in  the  past  few  years.  In  consequence  of  our  alli¬ 
ance  with  Japan  it  has  been  feasible  to  withdraw  five  or  six  battle¬ 
ships  from  the  Far  East,  where  neither  France,  Eussia,  United 
States,  nor  Germany  now  keep  a  single  battleship.  The  naval 
forces  of  Japan  and  Great  Britain  in  alliance  dominate  Pacific 
waters.  Similarly,  in  consequence  of  the  entente  cordiale  with 
France  and  the  friendly  relations  existing  with  all  the  other 
Mediterranean  Powers,  seven  battleships  have  been  brought  home 
from  the  ^Mediterranean.  As  one  fruit  of  our  friendship  with  the 
.\merican  Eepublic  our  naval  forces  m  the  North  Atlantic  have 
been  reorganised.  A  peaceful  foreign  policy  which  is  regarded 
with  satisfaction  by  neighbours  and  rivals  ought  to  produce  some 
effect  in  the  distribution  of  British  naval  power,  and  the  Admir¬ 
alty  have  acted  reasonably  and  in  a  statesmanlike  spirit  in  re¬ 
distributing  the  fleets  in  accordance  with  the  new  relations 
existing  between  the  British  and  other  Governments.  At  the 
same  time,  commanding  naval  forces  are  still  retained  in  distant 
waters  which  can  by  any  possibility  become  storm  centres  in  the 
immediate  future.  The  withdrawal  of  so  many  capital  ships  is 
one  of  the  legitimate  economies  of  a  peaceful  policy.  It  costs  a 
great  deal  more  to  keep  a  man-of-war  in  the  Pacific,  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  or  Atlantic  than  in  home  waters  because  coal  and  all 
naval  stores  are  cheaper  at  British  ports,  while  the  pay  of  officers 
and  men  is  spent  at  home  instead  of  abroad.  Some  of  the  ships 
which  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  Far  East  and  the  IMediter- 
ranean  have  augmented  the  Channel  Fleet  to  its  present  great 
strength,  and  others  have  been  affiliated  to  the  Home  Fleet.  The 
result  has  been  the  setting  up  of  a  higher  standard  of  sea  efficiency 
by  the  massing  of  the  men-of-war  in  groups  under  the  most  expe¬ 
rienced  blue- water  admirals  flying  the  St.  George’s  Cross. 

In  submitting  his  Army  proposals  to  the  House  of  Commons 
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the  Secretary  for  War  laid  it  down  that  “It  is  preparedness  for 
war  which  is  the  key  to  the  sort  of  organisation  we  ought  to  have 
in  peace.  ...  In  modern  war  the  combined  action  of  the  various 
arms  is  vital  and  essential.”  With  whatever  success  or  ill-success 
Mr.  Haldane  may  have  applied  these  principles  to  the  Armv, 
these  are  the  lines  upon  w'hich  the  Navy  has  been  organised  in 
view'  of  the  present  political  situation  in  the  w'orld.  In  the  old 
days  we  maintained  only  one  fully-manned  sea-going  fleet  of 
about  ten  battleships,  and  that  was  stationed  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  Our  other  forces  were  on  a  sliding  scale  of  inefficiency, 
ranging  from  the  inadequately  manned  Channel  Squadron  down 
to  the  unmanned  and  largely  neglected  ships  in  reserve  in  the 
home  ports.  In  place  of  this  organisation  we  have  now  been 
given  three  fully-manned  and  sea-going  Fleets — the  Channel, 
Atlantic,  and  Mediterranean — with  each  of  which  is  associated  a 
squadron  of  armoured  cruisers.  The  reserves  have  been  formed 
into  a  Home  Fleet  with  a  fully  manned  nucleus  division  always 
standing  on  guard  in  home  w’aters.  This  is  an  organisation  which 
combines  efficiency  with  a  large  measure  of  economy,  because 
ships  which  are  based  upon  home  ports  are  far  less  costly  in 
maintenance  than  vessels  in  foreign  waters.  The  organisation 
has  the  additional  advantage  that  it  can  be  raised  to  an  actual  war 
standing  at  very  short  notice.  The  officers  and  men  necessary  to 
complete  the  nucleus  crews  of  the  Devonport  and  Portsmouth 
divisions  of  the  Home  Fleet — battleships,  cruisers,  and  torpedo 
craft — will  be  almost  instantly  ready  to  proceed  on  board.  Under 
this  organisation  every  efficient  ship  in  the  Fleet  is  kept  prepared 
for  any  emergency.  The  new  organisation  is  also  a  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  in  modern  war  the  combined  action  of  the  various 
arms  is  vital  and  essential.  Battleships  are  formed  into  squadrons 
under  the  admirals  who  w'ould  command  them  in  case  of  hostili¬ 
ties,  and  associated  wdth  these  fighting  fleets  are  groups  of 
armoured  cruisers  and  carefully  organised  and  trained  flotillas  of 
torpedo  craft.  A  large  proportion  of  these  small  vessels  arc  kept 
continually  cruising  with  full  crews,  and  the  remainder  have 
large  nucleus  crews  and  proceed  to  sea  at  frequent  intervals. 
The  hall-mark  of  the  newr  scheme  of  organisation  is  preparedness 
for  war. 

The  second  head  under  which  the  Navy  Estimates  may  be 
considered  is  that  of  new  construction.  Year  by  year  a  sum  has 
to  be  provided  for  building  new  ships,  and  the  amount  which  is 
devoted  to  this  object  depends  not  upon  the  volition  of  the  British 
Board  of  Admiralty,  but  upon  the  shipbuilding  work  which  has 
been  already  undertaken  by  foreign  Powers.  The  provision  for 
new  men-of-war  varies  from  year  to  year  in  response  to  the 
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activity  which  is  shown  in  strengthening  foreign  fleets.  The 
votes  for  this  purpose  rise  and  fall  automatically.  The  British 
people  for  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  have  definitely  adopted  the 
two-Power  standard ;  in  other  words,  they  demand  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  ofdhe  day  shall  set  aside  year  by  year  sums  sufificient  to 
maintain  the  British  Fleet  in  such  strength  that  it  can  fight  a 
combination  of  any  two  Powers  in  the  world  wuth  an  assurance 
of  victory.  This  British  tw-o-Power  standard  is  a  barometer  by 
which  the  British  taxpayer  may  judge  the  actual  progress  which 
is  being  made  by  rival  Pow'ers.  Twenty-five  years  ago  we  devoted 
to  the  construction  of  new  ships  less  than  two  millions  sterling 
annually.  Under  the  pressure  of  competition  the  amount  rose 
gradually  until  it  reached  ^£7,400,000  in  1896.  It  then  fell  by 
nearly  two  and  a  half  millions,  to  rise  again  to  nine  millions  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century ;  and  after  a  temporary  set-back  in 
1901-2  it  soared  up  to  its  maximum  in  1904,  when  it  reached  a 
total  of  £12,700,000.  In  the  following  year  it  fell  automatically 
to  £9,400,000 ;  in  the  year  which  is  just  closed  the  sum  wms  only 
£9,283,000,  and  in  the  new  Estimates  the  Admiralty  ask  for  only 
just  over  £‘8,100,000  for  this  purpose.  It  wull  be  seen  that  in 
the  past  three  years  the  /  outlay  upon  new  ships  has  been 
reduced  by  nearly  £4,600,000,  basing  the  comparison  upon  the 
outlay  in  1904  and  the  provision  which  has  been  made  for 
1907. 

This  is  a  remarkable  shrinkage,  and  unless  it  could  be  shown 
that  events  had  justified  the  movement,  the  economy  is  one  which 
might  justifiably  cause  anxiety  and  even  alarm.  The  fact  is, 
however,  that  events  have  conspired  to  enable  the  British  autho¬ 
rities  to  practise  economy  in  this  particular.  In  the  first  place, 
for  a  considerable  period  we  built  to  a  two-Power  standard,  which 
embraced  France  and  Russia,  and  a  liberal  margin  over  was  pro¬ 
vided  in  view  of  the  growth  of  the  German  Fleet.  During  the 
war  in  the  Far  East  practically  the  w’hole  of  the  Russian  Navy 
was  swept  out  of  existence  by  the  victorious  forces  of  J apan ,  and 
to-day  Russia  no  longer  counts  as  a  first-class  naval  Power. 
Simultaneously,  owing  largely  to  the  socialistic  policy  of  the  late 
French  Minister  of  Marine,  the  French  naval  i)rogramme  adopted 
in  1900  has  been  greatly  delayed.  Of  the  six  battleships  which 
were  authorised  in  that  year  only  two  have  been  completed  for 
sea.  The  progress  of  shipbuilding  in  Italy  has  been  considerably 
less  than  wms  anticipated.  Moreover,  since  the  British  authori¬ 
ties  decided  to  lay  down  the  battleship  Dreadnought,  marking  a 
complete  new  departure  in  battleship  design,  there  has  been 
until  quite  lately  practically  a  cessation  in  Europe  of  new  com¬ 
mitments  for  armoured  ships.  The  sudden  appearance  of  the 
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Dreadnought  has  done  more  to  arrest  the  progress  of  armaments 
than  all  the  peace  societies  in  the  world. 

The  cumulative  result  of  these  events  has  naturally  been  re¬ 
flected  in  the  sums  allotted  from  year  to  year  for  the  construction 
of  new  men-of-war  for  the  British  Fleet.  The  Bussian  Navv, 
against  which  we  had  built  for  many  years,  has  disappeared,  but 
we  still  retain  in  the  fighting  line  the  men-of-war  which  were 
constructed  in  this  country  by  way  of  reply.  Automatically  with 
the  disappearance  of  the  Eussian  Fleet,  France  and  Germany 
have  become  the  two  Powers  by  which  British  naval  strength 
must  be  measured.  Whereas  prior  to  the  war  in  the  Far  East 
we  built  against  Eussia  and  France  with  Germany  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  we  now  have  to  build  against  France  and  Germany  with 
Eussia,  w'eak  and  discredited,  in  the  background.  The  change 
has  been  altogether  to  the  advantage  of  the  British  people,  and 
this  advantage  has  been  intensified  by  the  secrecy  which  was  suc¬ 
cessfully  maintained  with  reference  to  the  character  of  the  Dread¬ 
nought  type  of  battleship,  and  the  doubt  and  confusion  and  delay 
which  were  thereby  occasioned  among  foreign  naval  constructors. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Admiralty  have  been  busy  in 
completing  the  eight  battleships  of  the  King  Edward  VIL  type, 
each  of  16,350  tons,  and  the  twm  battleships.  Lord  Kelson 
and  Agamemnon,  of  16,500  tons  each.  The  Dreadnought,  of 
17,900  tons  displacement,  has  been  laid  down  and  incorporated 
in  the  Fleet  as  a  fighting  unit,  and  three  other  vessels 
embodying  the  same  revolutionary  changes — the  Invincible, 
Indomitable,  and  Inflexible — have  been  under  construction  for 
over  a  year ;  while  in  the  past  few  months  three  more 
greater  Dreadnoughts  of  18,600  tons  displacement  have  been  laid 
down,  one  at  Portsmouth  dockyard,  another  at  Devonport  dock¬ 
yard,  and  a  third  at  the  great  Elswick  establishment.  Conse¬ 
quently  at  this  moment  we  have  completed  or  in  the  last  stage  of 
construction  ten  battleships  marking  the  transitional  stage  be¬ 
tween  the  typical  vessels  of  foreign  fleets  and  the  revolutionary 
Dreadnought  design,  and  we  have  either  completed  or  in  active' 
construction  seven  ships  which  embody  the  strategical  and  tactical 
features  of  the  Dreadnought.  This  is  our  position  at  a  moment 
when  European  Powers  are  still  hesitating  as  to  their  action. 
France,  it  is  true,  has  authorised  the  construction  of  six  Dread- 
7ioughts,  but  these  ships  will  not  be  conqdete  until  191'2  or  1913; 
they  represent  a  six-year  shipbuilding  programme.  Germany, 
under  the  Xavy  Act  of  1900,  arranged  to  lay  down  two  Dread¬ 
noughts  each  year,  but  so  far  even  the  ships  provided  for  in  the 
Estimates  of  1906  have  made  practically  no  progress. 

In  view  of  these  remarkable  circumstances,  which  are  probably 
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without  parallel,  the  Admiralty  this  year  have  determined  to 
restrict  the  British  shipbuilding  programme  to  three  large 
armoured  vessels  of  the  Dreadnought  type,  or  two  only  if  an 
agreement  for  the  limitation  of  armaments  is  reached  at  The 
Hague ;  one  fast  unarmoured  cruiser,  five  ocean-going  de¬ 
stroyers,  twelve  first-class  torpedo-boats,  and  twelve  submarine 
boats.  Even  in  face  of  this  reduction,  our  naval  position  is  not 
endangered;  the  outlook  is  reassuring.  As  Mr.  Eobertson  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  House  of  Commons,  with  reference  to  the  new  type 
of  men-of-war  of  the  Dreadnought  era  : — “In  the  autumn  of  1910 
we  shall  have  eight,  or  it  may  be  nine,  battleships  completed 
and  afloat,  and  three  cruisers.  France  will  only  have  completed 
two  battleships ;  Germany  will  have  completed  four  battleships 
and  two  cruisers.” 

When  the  late  Government  went  out  of  office,  and  before  it 
was  known  that  the  Dreadnought  would  automatically  retard 
naval  construction  throughout  the  world,  a  memorandum  was 
issued  stating  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  lay  down  ‘  ‘  four  large 
armoured  ships  ”  annually.  Last  July,  when  the  delay  in 
foreign  construction  had  already  become  apparent  to  some  extent , 
it  was  notified  on  behalf  of  the  Admiralty  that  only  three  of  these 
ships  would  be  laid  down,  and  now  for  the  coming  financial  year 
it  is  intended  to  begin  two  only,  and  to  hold  a  third  in  suspense 
until  the  success  or  failure  of  The  Hague  Conference  in  arresting 
the  progress  of  naval  armament  is  known.  Nor  is  this  the  full 
measure  of  the  offer  which  the  British  Government  will  be  able 
to  make  to  the  Peace  delegates.  It  has  been  arranged  that  neither 
of  the  two  battleships  definitely  included  in  the  programme  shall 
be  commenced  until  about  December  next.  Consequently,  when 
the  question  of  the  limitation  of  armaments  is  raised  at  the  Con¬ 
ference  at  The  Hague,  the  British  Government  will  enter  upon 
the  discussion  in  a  position  of  considerable  advantage.  They  will 
be  able  to  show  that  they  have  dropped  two  Dreadnoughts ,  which 
were  originally  included  in  the  naval  programmes  of  1906  and 
1907-8;  they  will  claim  that  the  British  people  are  willing  to 
abandon  the  construction  of  a  third  Dreadnought  if  the  other 
Powers  will  make  equivalent  sacrifices,  and  they  will  furthermore 
be  able  to  point  to  their  Estimates  as  proof  that  the  two  armoured 
vessels  definitely  included  in  the  programme  will  not  be  put  on 
the  stocks  until  the  last  days  of  the  present  year. 

The  proposals  of  the  British  Government  may  or  may  not 
have  any  effect  on  the  expenditure  of  rival  naval  Powers,  but  the 
elimination  of  the  two  battleships  from  the  programme  settled  as 
recently  as  when  Mr.  Balfour’s  Government  went  out  of  office  and 
the  retardation  of  the  other  three  vessels  of  this  year’s  programme 
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constitute  at  least  an  honest  offer.  We  might  have  forced  the 
j^ace  if  the  Government  had  desired  to  show  rival  Powers  the 
determination  of  the  British  people  to  maintain  their  supremacy 
against  all  comers  and  the  hopelessness  of  competition.  This 
would  have  been  a  reasonable  and  indeed  a  statesmanlike  policy 
to  pursue,  which  would  have  given  us  three  years  hence  a  Fleet 
above  a  three-Pow^er  standard.  It  would  have  been  economically 
unsound,  because  it  wmuld  have  cast  an  unnecessary  temporary 
burden  on  the  nation.  The  manoeuvre  would  have  cost  a  large 
sum ,  and  it  might  have  failed ;  it  might  have  merely  served  as 
an  excuse  for  the  further  expansion  of  foreign  fleets.  In  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  British  Government  is  playing  the  nobler  part 
in  giving  an  earnest  of  its  desire  for  a  limitation  of  armaments. 

It  makes  no  plea,  on  the  one  hand,  of  having  reduced  the  fight¬ 
ing  strength  of  the  Fleet  as  it  exists,  but  claims,  with  ample  justi¬ 
fication,  that  its  striking  power  has  been  increased — and,  indeed, 
more  money  is  being  spent  on  making  it  ready  for  war.  All  the 
foreign  admiralties  know  this  to  be  a  fact.  It  can,  however, 
plead,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  refusing  to  take  advantage  of  the 
delays  in  foreign  construction,  it  has  voluntarily  abandoned  or 
jiostjwned  tw'o  battleships  rather  than  force  the  pace,  and  it  will 
place  on  the  Conference  table  the  design  of  a  third  Dreadnought 
with  the  assurance  that  if  foreign  Powers  will  follow  it  will  lead 
in  the  movement  for  limiting  naval  armaments. 

This  is  not  a  matter  that  need  cause  any  disquietude  in  Great 
Britain.  There  is  no  suggestion  of  abandoning  our  barometer  of 
naval  strength — the  tw^o-Power  standard.  But  if  the  twm  Powers 
— Germany  and  France — wdiich  at  the  moment  are  those  in  mind, 
encouraged  and  supported  by  Eussia,  Italy,  Austria-Hungary,  the 
United  States  and  Japan,  agree  to  make  equivalent  sacrifices,  our 
naval  position  will  not  be  weakened.  Except  on  account  of  the 
expense  involved,  it  matters  not  an  iota  to  the  most  patriotic 
Englishman  wdiether  the  tw’o-Power  standard  and  a  margin  ovc 
is  based  on  55  British  battleships  to  50  German  and  French  battle¬ 
ships,  or  whether  the  proportion  is  about  28  to  25.  If  we 
can  keep  our  traditional  position  with  only  28  battleships  and 
other  ships  in  proportion,  so  much  the  better  for  the  British  tax¬ 
payer.  The  dream  of  the  limitation  of  armaments  is  probably 
not  destined  to  be  realised,  but  no  one  in  this  country,  with  its 
present  unchallengeable  supremacy,  need  object  to  the  Cabinet’s 
endeavour  to  materialise  it  so  long  as  the  Government  remain 
faithful  in  word  and  deed  to  the  two-Power  standard.  The 
proposal  has  no  bearing  on  peace,  but  it  is  a  manoeuvre  in  inter¬ 
national  economy,  and  we  are  so  strong  that  we  can  afford  to 
engage  in  it.  Excubitor. 
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A  MULTIPLICITY  of  I'casons  has  been  adduced  both  for  and  against 
the  desirability  of  granting  the  Franchise  to  women.  But  the 
dynamic  force  at  the  back  of  the  wdiole  agitation  has  hitherto  been 
ignored.  It  is  contained  within,  but  never  expressed  by,  any  of 
the  arguments  employed,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  concerns  a 
subject  which  the  British  public  consider  unfit  for  public  discus¬ 
sion.  But  the  present  demand  for  enfranchisement  is  either  a 
mere  wanton  owl-screech ,  uttered  for  the  malicious  disturbance  of 
man’s  slumbers,  and  for  the  obtaining  of  a  noisy  notoriety  on  the 
part  of  a  few  idle  women ,  or  it  is  the  imperfect  voicing  of  a  deep- 
seated  instinct  of  the  female  half  of  human  nature.  And  if,  as 
this  paper  will  assume,  the  present  demand  of  women  for  political 
enfranchisement  has  its  roots  far  deeper  seated  than  upon  the 
tongue-tips  of  the  shouting  Suffragettes,  an  investigation  of  the 
basic  principles  underlying  the  whole  question  may  perhaps  serve 
a  useful  purpose. 

Xow  what  is  this  dynamic?  force  which  is  dragging  hundreds  of 
peaceable  women  to  brawl  in  the  public  thoroughfares,  fight  the 
representatives  of  order,  and  exchange  their  homes  for  Holloway? 
And  what  is  the  nature  of  this  same  force  wdiich  induces  the 
opponents  of  the  revolutionists — the  male  element  in  Society  and 
the  Press — to  treat  the  movement  with  that  weapon  which  pre¬ 
sages  the  most  deadly  fighting — ridicule?  To  the  present  writer 
it  seems  incontrovertible  that  the  issue  at  stake  is  not  whether 
the  conservative  forces  of  humanity  are  or  are  not  prepared  at 
this  particular  juncture  to  make  a  break  in  their  defences  upon 
this,  that,  or  the  other  pretence  of  political  expediency,  but 
whether  or  not  the  predominance  of  man  over  woman  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  permanent  and  inviolable  principle  of  natural  law. 
It  is,  in  other  wwds,  a  question  of  sex-predominance  or  sex- 
equality,  as  will  be  shown  by  a  short  examination  into  the  bio¬ 
logical  antecedents  of  the  present  sex-relationship.  For  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  male  element  has  not  always  been 
monarch  of  all  it  surveys,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  there  was 
for  a  considerable  period ,  during  the  biological  development  of  the 
species,  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  female  element  should  or 
should  not  continue,  as  in  the  earliest  forms  of  life,  to  perform 
alone  and  unaided  all  the  functions  pertaining  to  life  and  repro¬ 
duction.  For  that  the  original  organism,  whether  uni-cellular  or 
multi-cellular,  was  originally  of  the  feminine  order  must,  of 
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course,  be  admitted  from  the  fact  that  generation  of  life  was  one 
of  its  main  functions.  But  IS^ature,  in  her  wisdom,  decided  that 
though  the  fertilising — that  is,  the  male  element,  was  not  essen¬ 
tial  to  life — asexual  reproduction  in  all  the  varying  stages  be¬ 
tween  fission  and  parthenogenesis  being  practie  .ble  within  the 
limits  of  the  one,  that  is  the  female  organism  alone — that  yet  for 
the  purpose,  not  of  producing  life,  but  of  crossing  strains,  of 
securing  variety,  of  keeping  up,  as  biologists  say,  the  difference 
of  potential  among  biotic  forces,  and  for  generally  ensuring  pro¬ 
gressive  qualities  in  a  process  of  organic  evolution,  the  male  ele¬ 
ment  should  be  tolerated  and  encouraged  as  an  independent 
existence.  This  male  element,  then,  first  as  a  parasite,  next  as 
contained  in  a  small  sac  carried  about  by  the  female,  gradually 
became  detached,  and  acquired  an  independent  individuality, 
which  for  a  long  period  possessed  no  functions  but  that  one  for 
which  alone  it  existed. 

To  this  day,  says  Professor  Ward,  “  among  millions  of  humble 
creatures,  the  male  is  still  simply  and  solely  a  fertiliser,  whilst 
throughout  nearly  or  quite  the  whole  of  the  invertebrates,  and  to 
a  considerable  extent  among  the  vertebrates,  the  male  has 
remained  an  inferior  creature,  and  has  continued  to  devote  its 
existence  chiefly  to  the  one  function  for  w’hich  it  was  created.” 
“  The  difference  betw^een  the  male  and  female  spiders  is  not 
anomalous  nor  are  the  conditions  which  govern  the  matrimonial 
arrangements  of  the  wretched  male  unique.”  In  the  insect  world 
the  males  are  generally  smaller  than  the  females,  and  frequently 
have  no  functional  organs  beyond  that  of  sex.  ”  Females,  indeed, 
represent  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  biological  system.  They 
are  that  stubborn  Power  of  Permanency  of  which  Goethe  speaks. 
The  female  not  only  typifies  the  race,  she  is  the  race,  whilst  it 
is  on  the  other  hand  Man  who  constitutes  the  fickle  and  change¬ 
able  sex.” 

From  the  moment,  then,  of  the  detachment  of  the  masculint 
element,  the  development  of  the  male  organism  was  at  the  mercy 
of  the  selective  powers — of  the  nesthetic  tastes — of  the  female, 
and  it  may  even  be  said  that  much  in  the  same  way  that  the 
nectar-loving  tastes  of  insects  have  created  flowers,  so  have  the 
cesthetic  tastes  of  women  created  men.  For  whilst  Nature’s 
command  to  the  male  was  ‘‘  fecundate,”  to  the  female  she  cried 
“  discriminate  ” — choose  the  best — and  for  this  purpose  was  no 
doubt  created  that  plurality  of  male  organisms  which  alone  made 
selection  by  the  female  possible.  It  was,  then,  by  the  sexual 
selection  of  the  female  organism,  guided  by  her  instinctive 
aesthetic  tastes,  that  the  male  organism  acquired  strength,  size, 
courage,  and  other  secondary  sexual  characteristics,  such  as  gay 
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plumage,  aiitlers,  spurs,  and  whiskers.  And  if  man’s  pride  be 
hurt  by  such  reflections  on  his  humble  origin,  let  him  take  conso¬ 
lation  from  the  analogy  of  the  most  powerful  city  in  tlie  world, 
whose  origin  was  even  more  disreputable  ! 

But  the  acquirement  of  these  attributes,  which  Professor  Ward 
describes  as  a  mere  “  male  efflorescence,”  contributed  nothing  to 
the  intrinsic  superiority  of  the  male.  Superiority  or  inferiority  is 
not  to  be  judged  by  attributes  of  merely  secondary  sexual  char¬ 
acters,  for  these  are  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  reversed  by  new 
requirements  and  conditions  of  life.  And  the  acquirement  by 
males  of  this  spurious  efflorescence — though  it  even  included 
increased  brain-power  as  a  concomitant  of  greater  physical 
strength — left  unaltered  the  supreme  position  of  the  female. 
So  long  as  the  share  of  the  males  in  the  production  of  the  off¬ 
spring  remained  unrecognised,  the  female’s  sway  remained  undis¬ 
puted.  But  it  chanced — after  the  stage  of  humanity  had  been 
reached — that  synchronally  with  the  physical  development  of 
mankind  there  was  developed,  as  part  of  the  physiological  system 
undergoing  evolutionary  treatment,  the  power  of  brain-thought 
and  though  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  power  was 
originally  stronger  in  man  than  in  woman,  the  appearance  of 
mind  upon  the  terrestrial  stage  produced  far-reaching  results  in 
the  relationship  of  the  sexes.  For  the  first  use  to  which  man¬ 
kind  devoted  its  intellect  was  the  discovery  of  the  joint  responsi¬ 
bility  of  both  man  and  woman  in  the  generating  of  the  children. 
The  first — and,  to  us,  amusing — result  of  this  discovery  was  the 
quaint  and  widely-spread  custom  of  the  Couvade,  by  which  the 
father,  in  order  to  convince  a  sceptical  world  of  his  own  suspicions 
of  fatherhood,  took  to  his  bed  and  feigned  the  illness,  and  even 
swallowed  the  medicines  which  had  served  with  the  mother  as 
chief  accompanying  testimony  to  her  claims  of  motherhood.  But 
the  discovery  of  joint  ownership  in  the  production  of  the  children 
was  followed  by  the  assertion  on  the  part  of  the  man  of  joint 
partnership  in  authority.  And  this,  owing  to  the  superior 
strength  and  size  wdth  which  women — be  it  remembered — had 
endowed  man,  led  to  a  further  assertion  of  authority  over  the 
wife  as  well  as  the  children.  From  that  moment  woman’s  power 
of  selection  was  taken  from  her,  what  may  be  termed  the  first 
Period  of  Humanity  came  to  an  end,  and  man’s  reign  on  earth 
began.  Woman  had,  by  prolonged  processes  of  sexual  selection, 
created  man — in  the  image  of  w'oman  created  she  him — and  in 
return,  man  now  made  use  of  what  are  termed  the  secondary 
sexual  qualities  with  which  woman’s  aesthetic  taste  had  endowed 
him— strength ,  courage,  and  brain-ix)wer — to  subdue  and  enslave 
his  own  creator ! 
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But  Nature’s  cry  to  man — let  it  be  remembered — was  not  “  dis¬ 
criminate,”  but  simply  “  fecundate.”  Experiment!  here,  there 
and  everywhere  ;  let  every  variety  be  tried  !  What  are  a  thousand 
failures  in  the  light  of  one  success?  ”  So  careful  of  the  typo  she 
seems,  so  careless  of  the  single  life.”  Man  did  not  choose.  All 
women  were  alike  to  him ,  as  to  the  savage  male  they  still  remain 
and  there  was  never  a  reason  why,  in  obedience  to  the  nature  of 
his  command,  man  should  select  qualities  of  intellect  or  strength, 
or  any,  indeed,  but  those  most  useful  in  a  household  slave. 
Beauty  was  not  even  at  first  a  desideratum,  and  it  was  only  upon 
the  introduction  of  the  harem  system  as  a  result  of  great  con¬ 
quests  that,  among  the  conquerors,  women  became  segregated 
for  personal  and  physical  qualities,  and  the  type  of  beauty  was 
thus  raised.  Amongst  the  lower  classes,  in  the  slums  of  big 
cities,  it  is  easy,  even  now,  to  see  the  deteriorating  result  upon 
the  type  of  female  beauty  of  man’s  non-discrimination  of  noble 
qualities.  But  Nature,  though  allowing  her  first  prime  helper, 
Woman,  to  be  for  centuries  down-trodden  and  suppressed,  and  her 
original  powers  of  mind  and  body  to  be  atrophied  during  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  the  raising  of  man  to  high  estate,  has,  though  she  be  long 
in  measuring  it,  justice  in  all  her  ways.  The  first  period  of 
humanity  witnessed  the  supremacy  of  the  female  organism.  The 
second  period  has  seen  the  ascendency  of  the  male,  but  there  is 
every  indication  that  this  period  is  drawing  to  a  close,  and  that 
a  third  stage  in  humanity  is  about  to  be  reached.  For  as  the 
dawn  of  mind  led  man  to  the  assertion  over  woman  of  that  phy¬ 
sical  force  of  which  brain-pow’er  was  a  concomitant  result,  so 
now  does  the  present  writer  believe  that  the  dawn  of  sympathy 
which  this  twentieth  century  witnesses,  will  lead  woman  to  the 
assertion  of  her  right  equally  with  man,  to  regulate  the  moral 
and  social  forces  which  have  displaced  the  physical  in  nearly  every 
department  of  human  life.  We  shall,  then,  in  this  third  stage  of 
humanity,  see  the  dual  supremacy  of  man  and  woman  over  every 
other  department  of  creation.  That  the  discrepancy  between  the 
mental  and  physical  powers  of  men  and  women  has  decreased 
greatly  during  the  last  decades  is  due  possibly  in  part  to  the 
re-adjusting  effect  of  Nature’s  own  laws  wdth  regard  to  selection, 
for,  from  the  moment  when  woman  no  longer  had  the  power  of 
choice,  but  was  herself  enslaved  and  selected,  her  aesthetic  facul¬ 
ties  of  discrimination  were  no  more  of  service  for  the  selection 
of  the  fittest  men,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  woman,  being  now 
in  a  majority,  has  been  herself  selected.  And,  as  in  the  earlier 
historic  periods  the  qualities  selected  in  men  by  women,  namely 
physical  strength  and  courage,  were  the  requisites  for  the 
formation  of  societies,  so  now  the  qualities  which  man  has  of 
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late  specially  selected  in  woman,  namely,  sympathy  and  love,  are 
equally  those  best  qualified  to  maintain  in  a  state  of  happiness 
and  prosperity  the  social  state  which  man’s  previous  efforts  had 
formed.  Each  sex  has  in  turn,  therefore,  been,  as  it  were,  “  hoist 
^ith  its  own  petard,”  and  has  itself  carefully  put  in  place  the 
ffunpowder  which  was  to  explode  its  own  supremacy. 

And  as  regards  the  intellectual  possibilities  of  woman,  it  would 
seem  that  since  the  growth  of  brain-power  was  synchronous  in 
man  with  the  development  of  his  physical  forces,  the  modern 
physical  development  of  woman,  partially  induced  by  her  admis¬ 
sion  into  the  world  of  athletics,  will  not  be  without  its  results 
upon  the  cerebrum  of  the  female  organism.  And  already,  during 
the  time  since  physical  development  has  been  no  longer  confined 
to  man,  is  there  not  visible  a  marked  increase  in  the  brain  activity 
of  women?  In  medicine,  in  science,  in  art,  in  literature,  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  women  in  the  front  ranks,  and  it  seems, 
indeed,  more  than  likely  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations 
a  much  nearer  approach  to  equality  in  the  male  and  female 
brains  may  be  accomplished ,  and  thus  a  main ,  though ,  as  will  be 
seen  later,  unreasonable,  objection  to  her  participation  in  the 
government  of  the  State  will  be  removed.  “  Every  age,  through 
being  beheld  too  close,  is  ill-discerned  by  those  who  have  not  lived 
past  it.”  Is  it  not  possible  that  woman’s  present-day  assertion 
of  new  rights  may  have  a  basic  cause  rooted  deep  in  organic 
principles  of  humanity?  It  will  not,  of  course,  for  a  moment  be 
contended  that  the  raw  mill-hand  from  Lancashire  who  leaves 
the  factory  in  clogs  and  shawl  to  come  and  butt  her  head  against 
the  Metropolitan  Police  is  necessarily  conscious  of  anything  but 
a  vague  desire  to  obtain  entrance  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and, 
“if  possible,  seize  the  mace,”  and  probably  scarcely  realises  the 
meaning  of  the  word  “  enfranchisement.”  But  Noah’s  dove  was 
equally  ignorant  of  the  import  of  its  mission,  which  was  none 
the  less  effective.  The  onlooker  at  the  unedifying  scrimmages  of 
Suffragettes  with  the  police  is  reminded  of  the  story  of  Boccac¬ 
cio’s  Jew,  who  was  converted  to  Christianity  after  studying  in 
Rome  the  lives  of  the  Pope  and  his  brother  cardinals,  because 
he  said  he  thought  the  Spirit  of  God  must  be  over  a  religion  which 
could  flourish  in  spite  of  such  pastors  and  teachers ! 

But  having  now  regarded  the  subject  from  a  more  or  less  bio¬ 
logical  standpoint,  let  the  sociological  point  of  view  be  also  repre¬ 
sented.  To  man  it  appears  an  outrageous  travesty  of  human 
decorum  that  a  woman  should  aspire  to  be  represented  in  the 
Government  of  the  country  equally  with  man.  She  cannot  fight, 
and  therefore  she  should  have  no  voice,  A'c.  Now  though  this 
paper  is  not  concerned  with  individual  and  superficial  arguments 
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for  or  against  Women’s  Suffrage,  this  “  fighting  ”  argument  must 
be  noticed,  since  it  is  an  archaeological  relic  specially  typical  of 
the  arguments  of  the  anti-Suffragettes.  It  has  as  its  sole  founda¬ 
tion  in  reason,  that  condition  of  primitive  society  wherein  the 
governors  of  a  tribe  or  a  country  were  of  necessity  the  fighters 
and  where  it  was  only  by,  through,  and  because  of  their  supe¬ 
riority  as  warriors  that  they  possessed  any  claims  to  leadership. 
But  in  face  of  our  modern  Campbell-Bannermans  and  Balfours, 
and  of  the  fact  that  no  one  dreams  of  exacting  military  service 
from  our  legislators  or  Cabinet  Ministers,  it  cannot  be  contended 
that  the  defensive  and  the  legislative  functions  of  the  State  are 
now’  interchangeable.  The  powers  of  governing  and  of  defence 
are  as  distinct  as  the  forces  of  intellect  and  physical  might,  which 
respectively  control  them,  and  it  is  as  absurd  to  presume  that  in 
this  twentieth  century  military  capacity  and  physical  force  are 
essential  attributes  of  would-be  legislators,  as  it  would  have  been 
grotesque  to  assume  as  a  pre-requisite  for  the  kingship  of  Olaf 
Trygvasson  a  minute  acquaintance  with  the  odes  of  Horace. 
Since,  too,  our  professional  fighters  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
only  otherw’ise  eligible  males  to  whom  the  rights  of  franchise  are 
denied,  the  argument  resolves  itself  into  this  ;  “  Women  must 
not  be  allowed  the  vote  because  they  do  not  fight,  and  soldiers 
and  sailors  must  not  have  it  because  they  do.  But  amongst  all 
this  apparently  muddled  thought  a  deep-seated  principle  is 
struggling  for  enunciation.  The  purpose  for  which  the  weak 
dove  has  been  sent  forth  to  beat  its  wings  against  a  hostile  waste 
is  revealing  itself,  and  women  are  beginning  to  realise — albeit 
most  of  them  still  only  with  the  SMbconscious  mind — that  they 
are  struggling  in  earnest  not  for  this,  that,  or  the  other  political 
'privilege — they  have  had  privileges  for  centuries — but  for  righU 
of  citizenship,  for  the  right,  after  long  imprisonment  in  the  ark 
of  time,  to  land  on  Horeb  and  help  in  the  regeneration  of  a  new 
world. 

But  it  is  instructive,  in  view’  of  this  claim  of  women  to  help 
regenerate  the  w’orld,  to  read  the  definition  of  woman’s  actual 
position  in  the  State  as  set  forth  by  one  w’hose  book  upon  Natural 
Law  and  the  Eights  of  Man  is  still  regarded  as  a  classical  exposi¬ 
tion.  The  w’orks  of  Burlamaqui  were,  by  the  effects  they  pro¬ 
duced  upon  the  minds  of  Alexander  Hamilton  and  other  leaders 
of  the  American  War  of  Independence,  largely  influential  in 
evoking  the  secession  of  the  American  colonies,  and  no  one  had 
a  clearer  insight  into  what  might  justly  be  regarded  as  the 
rights  of  man  than  this  Italian  philosojiher.  But  when  he  refers 
to  woman,  in  the  few’  brief  lines  which  alone  he  has  to  spare 
for  this  insignificant  portion  of  humanity,  he  says — under  the 
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heading  of  “  Politic  Law,”  wherein  he  sets  forth  the  status 
of  a  citi/cii — ”  Subjects  are  sometimes  called  ‘  cives,’  or  members 
of  the  civil  State ;  some  indeed  make  no  distinction  between 
those  two  terms,  but  I  think  it  is  better  to  distinguish  them. 
The  appellation  of  ‘  civis  ’  ought  to  be  understood  only  by  those 
who  share  in  all  the  advantages  and  privileges  of  the  association 
and  who  are  properly  members  of  the  State,  either  by  birth  or  in 
some  other  manner.  All  the  rest  are  rather  inmates,  strangers, 
or  temporary  inhabitants,  than  members.^  As  to  women  and 
sercants,  the  title  of  member  is  applicable  to  them  only  inasmuch 
as  they  enjoy  certain  rights  in  virtue  of  their  dependence  on  their 
domestical  governor,  ivho  is  properly  a  member  of  the  State,  and 
all  this  de[X'nds  in  general  on  the  laws  and  particular  customs  of 
each  government.”  This  paragraph,  it  will  be  admitted, 
“reaches  the  raw  ”  of  the  whole  matter,  and  affords  a  touch  of 
realism  which  should  serve  as  a  useful  basis  from  which  to 
apjxal.  Now  it  is  universally  recognised  that  society  is  for  the 
common  advantage  of  all  the  members,  and  not  for  the  advantage 
of  princes,  governors,  or  men  exclusively.  And  women  are,  if 
notin  Burlamaqui’s  civic  sense  legally,  at  least  actually,  members 
of  society,  and  included  in  the  term  inhabitants  or  people  of  the 
country.  Now  the  only  true  foundation  of  government  is  by 
common  acknowledgment  the  consent  of  the  governed.  But  can 
this  consent  be  said  to  have  been  obtained  whilst  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  total  population  is  not  only  not  represented,  but  con¬ 
tains  a  large  contingent  of  members  who  are  actively  dissatisfied 
with  the  present  exclusive  regime?  How,  again,  can  a  com¬ 
munity  be  said  to  be  self-governing  when  more  than  one-half  of 
its  members  have  no  share  in  the  government?  Surely  the  belief 
that  one  set  of  men  may  govern  another  set  of  men ,  or  that  men 
may  govern  women,  by  a  mere  divine  right,  is  superseded  in 
these  days  by  the  belief  that  the  discrepancies  of  social  life  are 
not  tolerated  in  the  life  political,  and  that  the  separate  existence 
which  has  been  obtained  by  each  individual  upon  identical  terms 
from  the  source  of  all  life,  is  sufficient  justification  for  a  demand 
for  a  common  share  in  the  rights  and  not  alone  the  privileges  of 
a  common  humanity.  By  what  law  is  it  that  men  have  rights 
and  women  only  privileges?  And  as  the  political  freedom  of 
1  English  men  has  been  gained  by  their  disallowance  of  the  ancient 
principle  that  the  Sovereign  alone  had  rights  and  the  people  only 
privileges,  so  will  the  political  freedom  of  English  women  be  won 
l)y  their  determination  no  longer  to  accept  privileges  but  to 
ilemand  rights  from  man. 

Now  Burlamaqui  further  says  that  the  only  lawful  foundation 

(1)  The  italics  are  net  in  the  original. 
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of  all  acquisition  of  Sovereignty  is  the  consent  or  will  of  the 
people.  If  this  be  so,  it  should  follow  that  the  only  lawful  foun¬ 
dation  of  all  Sovereignty,  of  not  only  man  over  man,  but  of  man 
over  woman,  is  equally  the  consent  or  will  of  those  governed— 
viz.,  woman.  And  this  consent  woman  now  withholds.  But 
it  may  be  argued,  even  though  man  no  longer  contends  for  a 
divine  right  and  cedes  also  the  claims  of  physical  right,  there 
yet  remains  the  right  of  superior  ability  and  wisdom,  and  from 
that  [X)int  of  view  man,  as  the  abler  and  wiser  sex,  has  the  right 
to  government  over  woman.  But  if  this  argument  holds  good, 
then  must  three-fourths  of  mankind  bo  to-morrow  disenfran¬ 
chised,  for  degrees  of  ability  and  wisdom  are  as  rampant  amongst 
males  as  they  are  conspicuous  as  betw^een  men  and  women.  And 
where — in  what  treatises  of  Law',  Justice,  Government,  or 
Ijiberty — is  there  to  be  found  the  argument  that  inferiority 
necessarily  disinherits  an  individual  from  rights  of  a  common 
humanity  and  restricts  him  to  privileges?  Even,  therefore,  if  it 
were  admitted — which  is  not  here  necessary— the  inferiority  of 
woman  to  man  would  serve  as  no  justification  for  her  exclu¬ 
sion  from  the  rights  of  citizenship.  Ts  the  inferiority  of  one  man 
to  another  in  his  pi'ofession  or  his  trade  regarded  as  a  reason  for 
depriving  him  of  that  profession  or  trade?  Is  it  not  rather 
considered  as  a  reason  for  assisting  him  to  an  improvement  in 
his  position  whereby  he  may  be  enabled  to  hold  his  own  in  suc¬ 
cessful  independence?  “  Can  the  microscojx?  discover  the  animal¬ 
cule  which  is  less  perfect  for  being  little?”  To  consider  in¬ 
feriority  as  an  argument  for  the  surrender  of  human  rights  and 
the  denial  of  individuality,  is  contrary  to  all  practice  in  the 
modern  male  world,  where  the  tendency  is  rather  to  exaggerate 
the  rights  of  the  inferior — of  the  diseased,  for  instance — to  hos¬ 
pital  rights,  of  the  insane  to  the  rights  of  a  safe  asylum,  and  of  the 
poor  to  the  rights  of  free  education  and  free  food,  &c.  ‘‘  To  be 

controlled,”  remarked  Hamilton,  ‘‘  by  the  superior  wisdom  of 
another  nation,  was  ridiculous,  unworthy  the  consideration  of 
manhood,  and,”  he  added,  “  deplorable  is  the  condition  of  that 
people  who  have  nothing  else  than  the  Wisdom  and  Justice  of 
another  to  depend  upon.”  And  these  w'ords  are  no  loss  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  w^omen  of  this  century  as  concerns  the  government 
of  themselves  by  men ,  than  they  were  to  the  Colonial  Americans 
of  the  eighteenth  century  in  their  especial  application. 

“  Ah !  here”  it  will  at  this  point  be  urged,  ”  behold  the  cloven 
hoof.”  Yes,  the  cloven  hoof !  for  doubtless  if  by  some  Asraodeus 
flight  the  minds  of  all  the  male  adults  of  England  could  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  Don  Cleopas  examination  there  would  be  found  hover¬ 
ing  in  them  all,  though  as  a  frigate-bird,  never  actually  alighting, 
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this  timorous  thought ,  “  if  we  now  concede  the  vote  to  women , 
we  may  later  be  obliged  in  logic  to  concede  to  them  also  joint 
government  with  man,  and  this,  of  course,  would  be  preposter¬ 
ous.”  Preposterous!  But  why?  Putting  aside  all  local  argu¬ 
ments  which  only  concern  a  daily  Press  and  are  not  for  universal 
history,  it  may  be  replied  that  the  Natura  Naturans  assumed  by 
this  paper  to  be  the  quickening  spirit  of  this  woman’s  movement, 
will  see  to  it  that  there  is  nothing  preposterous  in  the  arrange¬ 
ments  being  made  for  the  perfect  evolution  not  of  males  alone 
but  of  males  and  females.  There  is  a  beautiful  description  in 
Maeterlinck’s  “  History  of  the  Bee  ”  of  the  process  which  is 
called  by  apiarists  “balling.”  “No  bee,  it  would  seem,  dare 
take  upon  itself  the  task  of  direct  and  bloody  regicide.  When, 
therefore,  the  counsel  of  the  republic  decide  that  a  queen  must 
die,  they  endeavour  to  give  to  her  death  some  semblance  of 
natural  disease,  and  by  inlinite  sub-division  of  the  crime  to 
render  it  almost  anonymous.”  “  They  therefore  ‘  ball  ’  her,  or, 
in  other  words,  entirely  surround  her  with  their  innumerable 
interlaced  bodies.  They  thus  form  a  sort  of  living  prison  wherein 
the  captive  is  unable  to  move  ;  and  in  this  prison  they  will  keep 
her  for  twenty-four  hours,  if  need  be,  till  the  victim  die  of  suffo¬ 
cation  or  hunger.”  And  thus  with  man.  He  also  dare  not 
optmly  commit  himself  to  the  annihilation  of  woman  in  the 
scheme  of  evolution.  In  order,  therefore,  to  give  an  air  of 

anonymity  to  his  intent ,  he  surrounds  her  on  all  sides  by  suffocat¬ 
ing  restrictions  and  regulations  which,  by  the  universality  of  their 
application,  render  the  placing  of  individual  responsibility  im¬ 
practicable.  But  “balling”  is  not  a  human  method,  and  the 
laws  of  nature  are  urging  woman  to  break  through  the  suffocating 
circle  and  adapt  herself  to  the  free  atmosphere  of  development  to 
which  she  is  pushing  her  way,  and  to  realise  that  the  polar 
forces  of  the  universe  require  at  this  juncture  the  dual  attributes 
of  man  and  woman  in  the  evolutionising  of  that  society  which  w'as 
first  brought  into  being  by  the  woman  element,  was  next  given 
stability  by  the  man,  and  will  now,  it  is  to  bo  hoped,  be  regene¬ 
rated  and  spiritualised  by  the  mutual  forces  of  both  men  and 
women. 

The  condition  of  woman  has  considerably  improved  since  the 
clays  when  it  could  be  recorded  as  an  eulogy  of  the  father  of 
Frederick  the  Great  that  when  he  met  a  woman  in  the  street  he 
would  w'alk  up  to  her  wdth  his  cane  raised,  saying  :  “  Go  back 
into  the  house!  An  honest  woman  should  keep  indoors.”  But 
there  is  still  a  large  gulf  between  the  present  improvement  and 
a  perfect  ecpiality.  The  rib  theory  of  the  creation  of  woman  is  an 
interesting  relic  of  the  views  of  the  old  dispensation  upon  the 
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question  of  the  relationship  of  the  sexes,  and  has  done  its  share 
of  mischief  in  the  world.  It  is  the  epitome  of  what  Professor 
Ward  designates  the  androcentric  theory  of  the  sexes,  and  there 
is  no  book  in  modern  or  ancient  time  which  has  contributed  more 
to  the  refutation  of  this  theory  than  Professor  Ward’s  “  Pure 
Sociology.”  It  is  upon  the  main  arguments  adduced  by  him 
in  his  advocacy  of  what  he  terms  the  more  scientific  gynaico- 
centric  theory  of  the  universe  that  this  paper  has  been  framed 
the  summation  of  the  deductions  from  this  theory  here  advanced 
l)eing  that  the  present  agitation  of  women  for  the  suffrage  is  not 
a  mere  ephemeral  exhibition  of  futile  feminism.  It  is  the  outer 
edge  of  a  tidal  wave  which,  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  its  nature, 
must  needs  ignoi’e  effete  landmarks  in  its  onward  sweep.  It  is  a 
life-force  which  has  for  its  motive-power  a  readjustment  of  sex- 
relationship  in  accordance  with  altered  conditions  of  social  life 
which  now  necessitate  the  active  union  of  the  latest  evolved 
moral  factor — sympathy — of  which  woman  is  admittedly  the  prime 
(exponent,  with  the  time-honoured  physical  factor — might.  Thus, 
though  the  struggle  is  for  the  time  being  regarded  as  a  rivalry  of 
sex,  it  will  be  no  more  disastrous  to  the  future  of  the  race  than 
have  been  either  of  the  former  sexual  readjustments  to  evolu¬ 
tionary  requirements  which  have  been  here  discussed.  The  tend¬ 
ency  will,  on  the  contrary,  be  in  the  o]>posite  direction,  for 
whereas  the  end  of  the  first  dispensation  left  woman  supreme 
and  the  second  found  man  in  sole  possession  of  authority,  the  new 
c‘ra  should  discover  the  polar  forces  of  human  nature  given  at 
last  full  sway,  and  the  dual  sex  of  humanity — man  and  woman- 
mated  for  all  Eternity. 

Anxiety  on  the  part  of  those  who  dread  the  future  logical  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  enfranchisement  of  women  is  superfluous. 
Either  the  present  movement  is  ephemeral  and  not  in  the  nature 
of  an  evolutionary  progress,  in  which  case  it  may  be  trusted  to 
subside  as  s[x)ntaneously  as  it  has  arisen,  or  it  is  a  movement 
initiated  by  a  life-force  of  nature’s  own  creation.  And  in  this 
case  the  sending  to  prison  of  women  who  are  blindly  obeying 
an  irresistible  law  of  their  being  is  like  attcmjffing  to  extinguish 
the  sunrise  with  the  garden-hose.  The  very  fact  that  the  agita¬ 
tion  is  voiced  by  mill  hands  and  their  representatives,  the  un¬ 
thinking  }X)rtion,  that  is,  of  womankind,  testifies — to  those  who 
understand  the  dual  nature  of  the  human  mind — that  the  move¬ 
ment  is  the  result  of  a  subconscious  and  therefore  a  divine  stirring 
of  the  stagnant  soul  of  woman.  For  the  subconscious  spirit  is 
the  Natura  Naturans  which  never  errs.  It  is  only  the  conscious 
methods  of  expression  of  this  spirit  which  can  make  mistakes, 
and  it  is  at  this  point  that  the  conscious  mind  or  intellect  of  the 
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more  thinking  women  and  of  man  should  come  to  the  rescue  and 
lead  this  movement  uix)n  more  truly  human  lines.  For  it  must 
be  remembered  in  comparing,  from  the  safe  retreat  of  sumptuous 
drawing-rooms,  the  superficial  arguments  for  and  against  Woman 
Suffrage,  that  the  arguments  of  the  conservative  forces  on  this 
question  have  the  advantage  of  being  pictured  in  a  background 
of  a  solid  historical  past,  whilst  those  of  the  revolutionary  party 
are  being  sketched  by  impressionists  raw  to  their  art,  whose  only 
available  setting  is  the  colourless  dome  of  the  vast  future.  It  is  a 
little  difficult  in  considering  the  criticisms  on  the  methods  of  the 
Suffragettes  to  get  themselves  heard — for  those  unlearned  in  the 
mysteries  of  male  law — to  understand  how  it  is  possible  for  a 
woman  who  is  not  legally  a  citizen,  and  who  is  therefore  not 
legally  under  the  protection  of  any  law,  to  break  laws  which  for 
her  do  not  legally  exist.  If  it  is  by  courtesy  that  she  is  admitted 
to  the  protection  of  laws,  it  is  by  courtesy  oidy  that  she  refrains 
from  contravening  them,  and  her  punishment  should  be  for 
breaches  of  courtesy  and  not  for  criminal  offences  under  the  law. 

In  conclusion,  however,  if  it  should  be  dreaded  lest  this  conflict 
forequality  of  the  sexes  should  involve  a  fatal  enmity,  let  it  be 
remembered  that  superiority  could  only  by  cither  sex  be  claimed 
on  account  of  qualities  acquired  by  what  is  known  as  secondary 
sexual  selection,  and  that  these  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
attributes  are  always  relative  to  the  requirements  of  the  age,  being 
liable  to  be  in  turn  augmented  or  decreased  according  to  the 
dictates  of  the  selective  discrimination  of  the  two  respective  sexes. 
And  that,  as  regards  the  primary  characteristics  of  sex  itself,  it 
would  require  a  more  than  human  judge  to  say  whether  of  the 
twain  were  superior,  the  sex  which  is  the  transmitting  medium 
of  life  or  that  sex  whose  function  ensures  the  continuation  of  life 
upon  lines  of  an  organieally  progressive  evolution.  The  age  of 
physical  force,  of  which  man  was  the  prime  exponent,  is  yielding 
in  every  department  of  life  to  that  of  moral  force,  in  which  woman 
is  quite  capable  of  holding  her  own,  and  as  in  the  past  mankind 
contended  first  that  the  earth  was  the  centre  of  the  universe,  next 
that  the  centre  of  all  things  was  the  sun,  whereas  now  they 
acquiesce  in  a  larger  view  that  neither  our  earth  nor  the  sun  are 
centres,  but  only  themselves  joint  partners  in  an  enhanced  and 
far  more  glorious  scheme  of  creation — so  may  it  be  that  neither 
androcentric  nor  gynaecocentric  theories  of  sex  superiority  shall 
prevail,  but  the  world  shall  recognise  that  both  women  and  men 
are  in  equal  measure  essential  to  the  scheme  of  a  higher  universe 
and  that  it  is  only  by  the  loosening  of  all  chains  of  all  women  and 
of  all  men  alike  that  the  inherent  energies  of  w’orld-workers  can 
be  set  free  for  the  eventual  spiritualisation  of  humanity. 

M.  A.  STOB.4RT, 


POBIEDONOSTZEV,  THE  Al’OSTEE  OF 
ABSOLUTISM  AKl)  OBTHODOXY. 


A  good  mail  out  of  the  good  treasure  of  the  heart  bringeth  forth  goml 
tilings  :  and  an  evil  man  out  of  the  evil  treasure  bringeth  forth  evil 
things. — St.  Matt,  xii.,  35. 

I. 

In  Constantine  Petrovitsh  Pobicdonostzev,  the  ex-Proenrator  of 
the  Holy  Synod,  a  remarkable  figure  has  been  removed  from  the 
arena  of  llussian  politics.  It  is  somewhat  strange  to  reflect  upon 
the  fact  that  this  ajxtstle  of  Conservatism  and  of  Peaction,  of 
Orthodoxy  and  of  Tsardorn,  who,  for  a  considerable  time,  exer¬ 
cised  a  deep  influence  uixtn  a  vast  Empire  and  ruled  the  destinies 
of  nations  w'as  neither  great  nor  original  in  thought  or  in  action. 
The  man  so  famous  in  the  history  of  the  last  century,  the  best 
hated  man  of  liberal  and  revolutionary  Russia,  the  pillar  of  Autho¬ 
rity,  the  champion  of  Tsardorn  against  Constitutionalism,  had 
none  of  those  qualities  which  stamp  the  leader  of  men.  Neither 
in  his  personal  appearance  nor  in  his  writings  were  there  any 
traits  characteristic  of  the  man  of  genius  or  even  of  brilliant  talent. 
The  style  of  his  works  is  heavy  and  dull.  In  the  tone  of  the 
preacher,  employing  Byzantine  ecclesiastical  expressions,  he  dis¬ 
cusses  the  great  questions  of  modern  politics,  of  Parliamentarism, 
of  Trial  by  Jury,  and  of  the  Press,  and  argues  against  the  great 
falsehood  of  our  time.  His  writings  are  lacking  in  intellectuality, 
and  an  atmosphere  of  incense,  of  artificiality,  even  of  hy|X)crisy  is 
wafted  from  them.  Pobiedonostzev  was  one  of  the  many  medio¬ 
crities  which  crowd  the  so-called  Russian  intelligentia.  Hitherto, 
for  reasons  which  I  shall  not  discuss  at  present,  the  Russian 
Slavs  have  produced  no  original  minds,  no  great  creators.  The 
only  exception  w^as  Peter  the  Great.  The  greatness  of  the  Slav 
lies  either  in  the  faculty  of  destroying  and  abolishing  the  old,  in 
the  manner  of  Bakunin  and  Kropotkin,  or  in  preserving  in  a 
mummified  state  the  long  dead  forms  of  the  past,  which  has  been 
Pobiedonostzev’s  life  work.  And,  indeed,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  artists  and  litterateurs ,  since  the  foundation  of  the  Academy 
of  Science  by  Peter  the  Great,  Russian  achievement  in  the 
domains  of  politics,  science,  technical  education,  art,  sculpture, 
music,  painting,  history,  and  philosophy  has  been  comparatively 
very  insignificant.  The  Russian  Slavs  have  had  no  Spinoza  and  no 
Kant,  no  Newton  and  no  Spencer,  no  Mirabeau,  no  Gladstone, 
and  no  Beaconsfield.  Many  talented  men  known  to  the  Western 
wwld,  in  the  past  and  now,  as  Russians,  were  and  are  in  reality 
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I  of  German,  Armenian,  or  Jewish  descent.  Herzenstein,  the 
greatest  authority  on  the  agrarian  question  in  the  last  Douma,  was 
a  converted  Jew,  just  as  Karamzin  was  a  Tartar,  and  Ainasovsky 
an  Armenian.  Mendeleev  and  Antokolsky  were  Jews,  and  the 
mother  of  Elio  Metshnikov  was  a  Jewess,  a  born  Nevakhovitsh. 
Russian  scientists,  technicians,  artists,  and  even  musicians  go 
abroad  to  complete  their  education;  Kussian  philosophers,  even 
those  of  the  typical  Kussian  school,  the  Slavophils,  borrow  from 
Geiiuan  metaphysical  systems.  The  doctrines  of  Hegel, 
Descartes,  Locke,  or  Comte,  the  philosophical  systems  of 
Germany,  France,  and  England,  have  been  made  use  of 
by  Soloviev,  Grote,  and  Troitsky.  To  this  class  of  thinkers 
and  writers,  and  by  far  not  the  greatest  among  them, 
belonged  Pobiedonostzev,  the  Grand  Inquisitor  of  holy  Kiissia, 
the  Caiaphas  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  he  has  been  called 
in  the  Russian  Press.  His  criticism  of  Democracy  and 
Constitutionalism,  the  great  lies,  as  he  styled  them,  is  based 
upon— or  more  correctly  copied  from — the  theories  and  ideas  of 
the  Frenchman  Le  Play,  the  Englishman  Maine,  and  the  Jew 
Max  Nordau.  He  did  not  elaborate  a  system,  but  gave  detached 
thoughts  and  fragments  which  he  had  culled  and  collected  during 
his  vast  reading.  And  yet,  this  man,  so  little  gifted  with  origin¬ 
ality,  so  utterly  lacking  in  creative  ix)wer,  played  an  imixu’tant 
Tok  in  the  history  of  his  country  and  exercised  a  far-reaching 
influence  even  upon  European  politics. 

Neither  was  his  extraordinary  position  due  to  his  powerful 
IKTSonality,  but  to  a  stroke  of  good  luck  and  to  two  of  his  most 
proinincnt  traits  of  character  :  pertinacity  and  disinterestedness. 
-V  lucky  incident  brought  the  late  Procurator  of  the  Synod  into 
the  presence  of  Alexander  III.,  and  his  unselfishness  gained  him 
the  confidence  of  the  Tsar.  Born  in  1827 ,  Pobiedonostzev  entered 
the  civil  service  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  continued  till  1860 
in  comparative  obscurity,  lecturing  on  civil  law.  Fate  would 
have  it  that  he  should  be  drawn  from  his  obscurity  and  suddenly 
brought  into  the  vicinity  of  the  throne.  The  heir  to  the  Imperial 
Crown  of  Russia,  Nicholas  Alexandrovitsh,  brother  of  Alexander 
III.,  suddenly  died,  and  Alexander  Alexandrovitsh  became  heir- 
apparent.  His  education  had  been  neglected,  and  it  was  now 
of  paramount  necessity  to  improve  it  as  quickly  as  possible  and 
to  make  up  for  lost  time.  Pobiedonostzev,  who  had  taught  civil 
law  to  the  late  Prince,  was  recommended  as  tutor  for  several 
subjects  to  the  new  heir-apparent.  The  simple  son  of  a  Russian 
pope,  with  no  ambitions  and  little  manners,  awakened  no  jealous 
foars  in  intriguing  courtiers.  He  could  be  trusted  in  the  constant 
company  of  the  Prince,  destined  now  to  become  one  day  Autocrat 
of  all  the  Russias.  Pobiedonostzev’ s  simplicity,  his  apparent 
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indifference  to  advancement  and  his  lack  of  ambition  satisfied  sus-  I 

picious  courtiers,  but  what  was  of  more  consequence  still,  these  I 

qualities  gained  him  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  future 
Tsar.  Accustomed  as  the  Prince  was  to  the  corrupt  and  selfish 
atmosphere  in  which  he  lived,  to  the  constant  striving  after 
favours,  distinctions,  money,  and  advancements,  Pobiedonostzev’s 
contrasting  contentedness  and  unselfishness  impressed  the 
honest  but  intellectually  limited  Alexander  III.  The  heir-apparent 
knew  only  too  well  how  deeply  rooted  was  the  corruption  of  his 
courtiers,  of  his  relatives  and  servants.  On  one  occasion,  after 
he  had  ascended  the  throne,  he  was  asked  how  much  the  Imperial 
family  cost  the  Empire.  “The  expenses  amount  to  30.000,000 
roubles,’’  replied  Alexander  III.,  “but  I  would  willingly  spend 
double  that  sum,  if  I  could  persuade  all  my  relatives  to  live 
abroad.’’  Therefore  in  such  a  milieu  Pobiedonostzev  appeared 
to  Alexander  somewhat  like  a  white  raven.  And  in  justice  to  the 
late  Procurator,  it  must  be  said  that  he  always  had  the  courage  of 
his  opinions.  When  at  the  height  of  his  power  he  often  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  intrigues  set  on  foot  to  nominate  one  or  another 
candidate  to  the  ministerial  post ;  but  he  never  shrank  from  telling 
the  Tsar  what  he  really  thought.  He  made  no  secret  of  his  convic¬ 
tions  or  even  of  his  hatred  ;  in  fact,  he  gloried  in  the  latter.  This 
frankness  on  the  part  of  the  tutor  imposed  iqwn  the  Imperial 
pupil,  and  this  laid  the  foundation  of  Pobiedonostzev’s  influence.  | 
Towards  the  end  of  the  ’sixties  tutor  and  pupil  undertook  a  long 
journey  through  Pussia.  The  future  Tsar  saw  everything  through 
the  eyes  of  his  friend.  The  tendency  towards  reaction  and  con¬ 
servatism  latent  in  the  Tsarevitsh,  who,  especially  since  his 
father’s  morganatic  marriage  with  the  Princess  Dolgoroukov, 
was  opiwsed  to  all  Alexander  II. ’s  liberal  measures,  was  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  teacher.  It  now'  became  known  in  Court  circles  that 
Pobiedonostzev  was  the  most  influential  and  intimate  friend  at  ; 
the  Court  of  the  young  Prince.  But  the  influence  of  the  former 
upon  affairs  of  State  naturally  remained  nil  so  long  as  Alexander  II. 
reigned.  With  the  assassination  of  the  latter,  however,  and  the  ^ 
accession  of  Alexander  III.  came  a  change.  The  first  signs  of 
the  influence  exercised  by  the  Imperial  tutor  were  noticeable  in 
the  Manifesto  promulgated  on  April  29th  (May  11th),  1881.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  a  Manifesto  comjiosed  by  Loris  jNIelikov 
in  a  very  liberal  spirit  was  already  in  the  press,  but  the  tutor  had  ; 
a  long  conversation  wdth  his  Imperial  pupil,  and  the  result  was 
that — unknown  to  Loris  Melikov — a  courier  was  despatched  to  j 
the  Imperial  Printing  Office  wdth  another  Manifesto  composed  by 
Pobiedonostzev.  Autocracy,  the  Manifesto  declared,  would  be 
kept  up  in  all  its  purity,  and  all  endeavours  of  Liberals  and  Con¬ 
stitutionalists  would  be  checked.  The  w'ork  of  Alexander  II.  and 
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of  his  helpers  was  annulled  and  the  hour  of  Russian  liberty  in- 
(lolinitely  postponed.  The  hour  of  the  Grand  Inquisitor  had 
come.  A  reactionary  chan|?e  quickly  took  place  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Loris  Melikov  not  only  resigned  his  ix)st,  but  left  his 
country,  and  the  notorious  Ignatiev — of  May  laws  fame — was 
?,p[X)intcd  Minister  of  the  Interior, 


11. 


Before  proceeding  to  summarise  the  theories  of  the  Procurator 
of  the  Holy  Synod  and  the  principles  of  which  he  was  the  embodi¬ 
ment,  I  shall  briefly  sketch  the  history  of  his  various  activities, 
which,  in  no  small  degree,  reveal  the  character  of  the  man,  and 
speak  more  elocpiently  even  than  his  own  words  and  reflections. 

The  first  endeavour  of  Pobiedonostzev  was  to  put  the  Russian 
Universities  in  chains,  and  to  crush  the  very  beginnings  of 
autonomy  which  had  been  granted  to  them  in  1863.  Military 
discipline  and  a  military  uniform  for  the  students  were  intro¬ 
duced.  The  latter  were  obliged  to  salute  every  general  in  uniform 
whom  they  met  in  the  street.  The  best  professors  were  either 
exiled  or  made  to  resign.  Such  authorities  as  Maxim  Kovalevsky 
and  Elie  Metshnikov  left  the  University  and  Russia.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  Jews  admitted  to  the  Universities  was  reduced  to  a  small 


percentage. 

Pobiedonostzev  further  convinced  Alexander  III.  that  the  local 
self-government  introduced  by  his  father  was  too  liberal  a  measure 
for  Russia,  and  the  privileges  that  had  been  granted  to  the 
Zemstvos  were  consequently  taken  away ;  the  schools  kept  up 
by  the  Zemstvos  were  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  }X)lice. 
The  electoral  rights  of  the  Zemstvos  were  limited.  The  muni¬ 
cipal  liberties  were  crushed,  and  the  Jews  were  altogether  de¬ 
prived  of  the  right  to  vote  in  the  municipal  elections.  The  Jews, 
however,  were  not  the  only  religious  community  subjected  to 
laws  of  exception,  to  restriction  and  persecution.  Other  religious 
sects  shared  their  fate.  Thousands  belonging  to  the  many  reli¬ 
gious  sects  in  Russia  were  exiled  to  Siberia  and  the  Caucasus. 
The  Doukhobors  were  compelled  to  wander  to  Canada.  The 
disciples  of  Tolstoy  were  treated  with  the  utmost  severity,  and 
the  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod  even  made  an  attempt  to  exile 
Tolstoy  himself ;  the  Tsar,  however,  emphatically  opposed  this 
measure.  In  a  conversation  with  the  editor  of  a  St.  Petersburg 
Hebrew  journal,  HameUtz,  the  late  Alexander  Zederbaum,  I’obie- 
donostzev  disposed,  as  follows,  of  the  Jewish  question  in  Russia  : 
One-third  will  die  out,  one-third  will  become  assimilated  with  the 
orthodox  population,  and  the  rest  will  wander  out. 

But  Pobiedonostzev ’s  oppressions  and  persecutions  never  took 
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the  shape  and  character  of  those  of  Ignatiev,  Trepov,  or  von 
Plehve.  He  was  an  opponent  of  pogroms  and  massacres  where 
the  passions  of  the  Slav  orthodox  population  are  let  loose  against 
the  weaker  and  unprotected  nationalities,  such  as  the  Jews. 
When  in  1882  Ignatiev  arranged  the  first  series  of  tx)groins,  Pobio-  I 
donostzev  had  no  share  in  that  policy.  And,  moreover,  his  friend 
and  collaborator,  the  famous  Katkov,  vehemently  attacked  Igna¬ 
tiev  for  not  only  allowing  but  even  abetting  the  pogroms.  Ignatiev  I 

was  a  pseudo-democrat;  he  relied,  to  some  extent,  on  the  help  I 

of  the  population.  When  the  revolutionary  movement  had  raised 
the  stagnant  ocean  of  popular  thought,  and  bureaucracy  and  Tsar- 
dom  seemed  to  be  threatened,  Ignatiev  unhesitatingly  turned  the  i 
popular  passions  into  different  channels,  thus  finding  an  outlet  for  i 
the  activity  of  the  people.  Of  this  policy  Pobiedonostzev  did  not  ! 
— could  not  approve.  Popular  activity  was  dangerous  Once  I 
allow  the  masses  to  express  their  wishes,  to  gratify  their  passions.  | 
and  they  will  do  so  on  other  occasions.  Pogroms  disturbed  order  | 
and  calm,  the  peace  of  the  cemetery,  w'hich  were  his  ideals.  And  i 

here  we  arrive  at  the  real  character  of  the  man,  the  true  Pobie-  | 

donostzev.  He  was  the  apostle  of  Nihilism,  of  Byzantine  inertia,  | 
of  authority  and  iron  rule.  He  hated  Democracy,  and  he  had  a  I 
deep  contempt  for  the  people  ;  he  hated  Constitutionalism  and  | 
popular  self-government,  as  ho  hated  every  generous,  liberal  move-  1 
ment  that  had  life  in  it  and  aspired  to  a  better  future.  But  even  I 
hatred,  which  is  often  creative,  was  not  a  healthy  passion  with  ^ 
him;  he  was  a  dry  as  dust  spirit,  seeing  in  life  nothing  but  mere  | 
stereotyped  formulm.  And  these  old  traditional  lifeless  formiilop  t 
of  knowledge,  of  law,  of  religion,  and  of  politics  were  what  he  | 
valued  above  all,  for  they  meant  calm  and  peace,  his  highest 
ideals.  This  man — who  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  presided  over 
the  Russian  Church — was  far  from  being  a  Christian  in  his  heart.  i 
The  nobility  and  gentleness  of  the  Saviour  were  incomprehensible  j 
to  him.  Feeling  and  sentiment  found  no  harbour  in  his  breast.  ; 
He  hated  the  enthusiasm  and  the  aspiration  which  arc  at  the 
basis  of  every  religion.  He  was  the  typical  spirit  of  negation,  i 
He  was  a  pessimist,  and  no  ray  of  belief  in  a  better  humanity  i 
tinted  with  orient  hues  the  sombre  sky  of  his  hopelessness.  And 
if  it  is  useless  to  strive  for  a  better  state,  if  it  is  futile  to  hope  \ 
for  the  improvement  of  humanity,  every  attempt  to  do  so  is  an 
idle  waste  of  effort,  tending  only  to  disturb  order  and  peace,  and  , 
leading  to  ultimate  chaos.  I 

In  his  Moskovsky  Shornik,  translated  into  English  under  the 
title  of  Reflections  of  a  Russian  Statesman,  he  severely  criticised 
the  belief  in  the  perfectibility  of  humanity.  The  false  idea,  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  school  of  Rousseau  and  the  French  Revolution, 
assuming  that  every  individual  is  capable  of  comprehending  and 
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appreciating  principles  of  social  organisation,  has  done  much  harm 
to  humanity.  To  presujiposc,  says  Pohiedonostzev,  the  capacity 
of  the  people  to  understand  subtleties  of  joolitical  science  is  absurd  ; 
the  precision  of  such  knowledge  is  attainable  only  by  the  few 
aiinds  which  constitute  the  aristocracy  of  intellect ;  in  such  minds 
alone  can  it  have  a  clear  and  substantial  existence.  “  The  mass, 
always  and  everywhere,  is  vuJgiis,  and  its  conceptions  of  necessity 
are  vulgar.”  This  sounds  almost  like  the  Aristocratic  Intellec- 
tualism  of  a  Nietzsche,  a  Kenan,  and  a  Flaubert,  with  the  only 
difference  that  the  three  last-named  thinkers  believed  in  the  per¬ 
fectibility  of  the  human  race,  in  the  possibility  of  raising  and 
ennobling  a  large  number  of  individuals,  whilst  Pobiedonostzev 
scorned  such  dreams.  The  hearts  of  the  French  and  German 
[lOot-philosophers  loalpitated  with  a  deep,  strong  love  for  humanity, 
whilst  that  of  the  Slav  bureaucrat  was  inaccessible  to  any  feeling. 
In  this  lack  of  feeling  and  compassion  for  humanity,  in  his  utter 
I  contempt  for  the  ignorant  masses,  is  to  be  sought  his  emphatic 
opposition  to  ]iopular  instruction.  The  real  intellectual  aristo¬ 
crats,  whilst  admitting  the  superiority  of  intellect,  advocate  the 
necessity  of  awakening  in  every  individual,  who  has  the  will  for 
it, the  faculty  of  thought ;  if,  they  say,  the  intellectual  faculties  of 
man  could  bo  raised ,  the  destiny  of  humanity  would  be  consider¬ 
ably  changed.  This  doctrine  Pobiedonostzev  considered  a  most 
dangerous  one.  The  obstinate  clinging  to  old  prejudices  without 
troubling  one’s  self  as  to  the  logical  why  and  wherefore  is  more 
suitable  for  the  small  mind  of  the  people  than  enlightennumt  and 
reasoning.  Let  the  people  remain  in  darkness  and  it  will — like 
the  worm  in  the  bitter  herb — think  itself  happy.  What  the 
civilisers  of  humanity  call  ‘‘ignorance  and  stupidity”  of  the 
masses,  Pobiedonostzev  euphemistically  terms  the  ‘‘effective 
force  of  inertia,"  which  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  prosperity  of 
humanity.  ‘‘As  the  ballast  of  a  ship,  inertia  sustains  humanity 
in  the  crises  of  its  history,  and  so  indispensable  has  it  become  that 
without  it  all  measured  progress  would  be  impossible.”  Deep 
down  in  the  breast  of  the  people  there  is  an  unconscious  respect 
for  ancient  institutions  which  are  inheritances  from  the  past  and 
have  been  sanctioned  hy  history  and  authority.  The  President 
af  the  Holy  Synod,  without  whose  approval  no  decision  affecting 
the  Russian  State  Church  was  valid,  therefore  attached  greater 
value  to  ritual  and  blind  ceremonies  than  to  the  ethical  teachings 
of  Christianity.  He  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  latter  had  not 
penetrated  the  dark  ignorance  of  the  Pussian  peasantry,  and  that 
the  Holy  Scriptures  were  a  sealed  book  to  them,  but  he  considered 
this  fact  as  non-essential.  ‘‘  Through  the  medium  of  symbols 
tnd  images  the  truth  is  maintained,  and  mysteries,  ceremonies, 
!  5nd  traditions  are  the  only  pillars  of  faith.”  He  actually  admired 
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the  mystery  of  the  religious  life  of  a  people — his  people— the  Ihis-  | 
sian  people,  uncultivated  and  left  to  itself.  It  is  a  religious  life 
without  any  religion,  and  Pobiedonostzev  almost  admits  as  much 
“Our  clergy  teach  little,’’  he  says;  “they  celebrate  the  service 
in  the  churches  and  direct  the  administration  of  the  parishes.  To  I 
the  illiterate  the  Scriptures  are  unknown.’’  In  many  districts  of  P 
Russia  the  congregation  understands  nothing  of  the  words  of  the  I 
church  service,  or  even  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  which  is  repeated  I 
with  omissions  and  additions,  depriving  it  of  all  meaning.  “In 
all  these  untutored  minds,  however,  has  been  raised,  as  in  Athens, 
an  altar  to  the  P^nknown  God.’’  Should  the  knowledge  of  this 
Unknown  God  be  brought  nearer  to  the  masses?  Xo,  says  Pobie¬ 
donostzev.  Let  the  masses  I'emain  in  their  ignorance.  Know¬ 
ledge,  even  religious  knowledge,  would  only  make  the  people 
think,  and  popular  thought  is  dangerous  ;  it  may  one  day  question 
authority  and  the  established  order  of  things — and  the  peace  of 
the  cemetery  would  be  disturbed.  The  education  of  the  people 
would  result  in  their  understanding  the  Bible  and  lead  to  the 
formation  of  religious  sects. 

Pobiedonostzev,  therefore,  hated  and  strenuously  opposed 
all  the  endeavours  of  biblical  societies  to  spread  even  the 
New  Testament  among  the  people.  He  also  preferred 
that  the  New  Testament  should  remain  in  the  Slavonic  , 
dialect,  so  that  the  bulk  of  the  nation  might  he  prevented  from  t 
understanding  the  Holy  Word.  He  never  sanctioned  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  dialect  of  the  Ukraine  or 
Tjittle  Russia.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  prefer  that  various 
ethnic  grou))s  and  tribes  dwelling  in  Russia  should  continue  their 
pagan  practices  or  adopt  Islam  rather  than  allow  the  Testaments  i 
to  become  accessible  to  them.  Thus  in  the  basin  of  the  Volga  ’ 
there  dwell  many  semi-savage  tribes,  such  as  the  Mordva,  Tshou- 
vash,  and  others,  who  still  cling  to  ancient  savage  rites  and  offer  1 
human  sacrifices  in  the  depths  of  their  forests.  A  few  young  | 
men  from  among  these  tribes,  and  especially  one  Ilmensky— who  ! 
had  received  an  education  in  seminaries — wished  to  translate  the  j 
Testaments  into  their  native  dialect  and  make  the  teaching  of  i 
Christ  accessible  to  their  fellow-tribesmen,  but  Pobiedonostzev  ' 
refused  to  grant  the  requested  permission.  The  adoption  of  the  I 
tribal  dialect  for  literary  and  religious  purposes  would,  on  the  one 
hand,  tend  to  awaken  a  national  consciousness  among  the  bar¬ 
barians,  whilst,  on  the  other,  the  reading  of  the  Bible  would  j 
teach  them  to  think.  The  head  of  the  Russian  Church  preferred  i 
to  see  his  Christians  adore  an  Unknown  God,  and  cling  to  a  i 
Christianity  which  was  without  the  knowledge  of  Christ  and  His  5 
teachings !  Such  a  state  of  religious  feeling  wms  quite  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod.  Had  he  been  ennsis- 
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(I  tent  he  ought  to  have  been  the  most  tolerant  man  in  Eussia ; 

ibut  he  was  not  so.  If  he  admired  the  mystery  of  the  religious 
life  and  the  simple,  ignorant  faith  of  his  people  and  refused  to 
enlighten  them,  he  was  not  animated  by  a  feeling  of  love  for  them, 
but  by  one  of  contempt  and  even  hate.  What  did  that  old, 
sparely  built,  spectacled,  clean-shaven  employee  of  Autocracy, 
i  with  the  keen  glance  and  the  calculating,  cool  temjK'rarnent,  guided 
!  by  the  head  and  never  by  the  heart,  know  of  love?  His  very 

fanaticism  was  that  of  reflection  and  not  of  temjx^rament.  His 
so-called  Eussophilism  was  not  the  result  of  his  love  for  the  Eus- 
sian  people  with  whom  the  Oherprocuror  of  the  Holy  Synod  had 
nothing  in  common.  He  had  a  dee[)  contempt  for  the  viiUjiis,  as 
had  his  friend  von  Plehve.  Even  the  most  reactionary,  aristo¬ 
cratic  Russian  landowner  from  time  to  time  returns  to  his  estates 
and  loves  to  mix  with  the  peasants.  He  condescends  to  greet  them 
from  his  balcony,  ho  receives  their  homage  and  their  presents,  and 
is  present  at  their  festive  gatherings  and  national  dances.  Pobie- 
donostzev  not  only  “  never  descended  into  the  arena  ”  of  political 
and  social  agitation,  as  his  staunch  admirer  Madame  Olga  Novikov 
admiringly  proclaims,  ho  never  even  condescended  to  approach  the 
;  people.  He  despised  that  magnum  ignotum  of  whom  he  asked 
nothing  hut  the  blind  obedience  and  submission  of  the  herd.  In 
this  herd-like  submission  and  obedience  to  the  lifeless  rituals  of 
Orthodoxy  and  the  iron  laws  of  Absolutism,  he  saw  the  secret  of 
the  Russian  popular  psychology.  He  never  left  St.  Petersburg 
tor  the  country,  and  passed  his  vacations  in  German  holiday  re¬ 
sorts.  The  defender  of  Eusso-Slav  Nationalism  most  heartily 
i  despised  the  Eussian  peasants,  the  rustic  life  of  Eussia,  villagers 
and  villages  alike.  The  national  life  itself  was  perfectly  in¬ 
different  to  him,  in  spite  of  apparent  sentiments — expressed  in 
his  works — to  the  contrary.  In  any  case,  he  never  gives  the 
slightest  indication  of  his  love  for  the  Eussian  language  and  litera¬ 
ture.  And  how  could  he  have  loved  this  language  and  literature? 

The  treasures  of  Eussian  literature  consist  in  the  rich  folk-lore 
and  in  the  noble  works  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Both  these 
classes  of  literary  production  Pobiedonostzev  most  heartily  hated. 
Xot  only  did  the  ancient  Slav  folk-songs  embody  pagan  conce]> 
tions  and  sing  of  pagan  gods — this,  if  necessarily  objectionable  to 
the  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod,  would,  as  we  have  seen,  have 
been  indifferent  to  him — but  the  popular  lore  breathed  the  spirit 
of  revolt.  It  treated  of  popular  risings  and  popular  heroes,  it 
dwelt  on  the  consciousness  of  the  people,  on  its  opposition  to 
authority  and  its  spirit  of  fight.  This  was  an  element  which  was 
calculated  to  upset  that  herd-like  submission  of  the  people  which 
I  be  so  much  liked.  And  as  for  the  literature  of  the  nineteenth 
.  conturv,  it  was  simply  appalling  to  him.  The  very  existence  of 
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this  literature,  the  spirit  it  breathed,  was  a  direct  contradiction  j 
of  his  cherished  ideas.  It  undermined  his  political  system,  which 
was  based  upon  the  idea  that  “  absolutism  and  orthodoxy,  as  bein<T 
of  divine  origin  and  founded  on  history,  formed  the  only  sound 
basis  for  a  Eusso-Slav  State  System.”  The  literature  of  the 
nineteenth  century  is  liberal  and  anti-clerical ;  it  dreams  of  free¬ 
dom,  and  its  aim  is  the  awakening  of  the  pojndar  consciousness 
from  the  Byzantine  sleep  of  inertia.  The  Russian  literature  of 
the  nineteenth  century — and  in  this  respect  it  is  distinguished 
from  other  European  literature — is  unmistakably  characterised 
by  the  constant  aim  before  it  of  teaching.  With  very  few  excep-  ! 
tions,  as  in  the  works  of  Merezhkovsky  and  Andreev,  Russian 
literature  does  not  belong  to  the  realm  of  purely  artistic  produc-  ^ 
tions,  but  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  pulpit  whence  the  word  of^  . 
instruction  goeth  forth.  The  Russian  author  is  never  practising  [ 
art  for  art’s  sake,  but  is  pursuing  a  goal,  is  accomplishing  a  task. 

His  works  are  a  long  cry  of  revolt,  a  continuous  sigh,  and  an 
admonition. 

It  is  comprehensible,  therefore,  that  Pobiedonostzev  hated  his 
country’s  literature.  Instruction  and  revolt  were  ap[)alling  to 
him ;  the  only  teaching  he  did  not  grudge  the  Russian  masses 
was  that  of  blind  obedience  and  complete  resignation.  He  was  [ 
happy  to  know — to  use  an  expression  of  Alexander  Herzen— that 
”  Russian  energy,  personality,  and  independence  had  been  carried  ■ 
to  the  grave  at  the  sound  of  Byzantine  Church  music  and  under  1 
Byzantine  funeral  rites.”  Russian  literature  of  the  nineteenth  i 
century  endeavoured  to  call  the  dead  from  their  graves  and  dis-  ■ 
turbed  the  peaceful  atmosphere  of  the  cemetery.  j 

Madame  Novikov,  in  her  introduction  to  the  English  translation 
of  Pobiedonostzev’s  Moscovsky  Sbornik,  expresses  herself  to  the 
following  effect  :  ‘‘  The  name  of  Pobiedonostzev,  a  name  familiar 
throughout  Europe,  stands  for  Religion  as  opposed  to  Romanism 
on  one  hand  and  Protestantism  on  the  other,  and  for  Authority  as 
opposed  to  Anarchy.”  This  statement  is  only  partially  correct. 

If  by  Atheism  is  meant  the  disbelief  in  theistic  and  ritual  wor¬ 
ship,  then,  of  course,  the  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod  was  the 
most  implacable  enemy  of  Atheism,  but  if  we  call  those  Atheists  1 
who  do  not  believe  in  anything  good  and  noble,  who  scorn  the  idea  | 
of  human  perfectibility,  then — paradoxical  as  it  may  sound— I  ■ 
venture  to  maintain  that  the  Oh er procurator  was  an  Atheist  him¬ 
self.  He  was  certainly  not  a  Christian  in  the  sense  of  Him  who  , 
preached  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Pobiedonostzev  did  not 
stand  for  Authority  either,  but  for  Autocracy.  The  two  terms  are 
not  identical.  Authority  does  not  necessarily  imply  Autocracy,  _ 
just  as  Autocracy  above  does  not  exclude  a  state  of  Anarchy  below.  ^ 
Pobiedonostzev’s  love  of  Autocracy  was  not  the  loyalty  which  the  ^ 
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western  subject  feels  to  his  monarch.  It  was  a  love  for  the  form 
of  government  and  not  for  the  ruler.  Had  that  champion  of 
authority  lived  under  the  reign  of  Catherine  II.,  and  especially 
under  that  of  Alexander  I.,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
disloyal.  His  favourite  Tsars  were,  therefore,  Ivan  Grozny,  the 
first  two  Eomanovs,  Nicholas  I.,  and  Alexander  III.,  because  they 
personified  Absolutism  as  he  understood  it.  Autocracy,  Ortho¬ 
doxy,  and  Nationalism  formed  the  trinity  of  the  late  Procurator’s 
creed.  And  so  long  as  Panslavism,  that  threatening  ghost  invad¬ 
ing  Europe,  stood  for  that  trinity,  Pobiedonostzev  supiwrted  it. 
.\ssoon,  however,  as  he  perceived  after  the  Turko-Pussian  war 
that  the  Balkan  States  tended  to  introduce  and  develop  consti¬ 
tutional  forms  of  government ,  and  that  their  Panslavism  stood  in 
no  opposition  to  progress  and  civilisation,  he  turned  his  back  on 
such  a  Panslavism,  and  his  interest  in  it  ceased.  Only  one  State 
continued  to  interest  the  late  Procurator ;  that  was  Abyssinia. 
In  the  Negus  Menelik  he  had  hoped  to  find  a  congenial  spirit. 

III. 

It  would  bo  wrong,  however,  to  imagine  that  this  reactionary, 
this  Eunuch  of  feeling  was  a  typo  apart,  embodying  in  himself 
alone  certain  principles  and  tendencies.  Pobiedonostzev  was 
simply  a  representative  of  that  class  known  as  the  popovslitsJiina , 
or  families  of  po{x;s  or  small  clergy.  As  President  of  the  Holy 
Synod — to  which  exalted  post  a  mere  chance  and  afterwards  the 
friendship  of  his  Imperial  pupil  had  heljxjd  him — he  was  the  most 
influential  member  of  that  class.  It  was  in  the  ’fifties  and  ’sixties 
of  the  last  century  that  this  new  generation  of  the  sons  of  popes 
entered  the  arena  of  the  Russian  intelligentia,  bringing  into  Rus- 
i  sian  life  new  elements,  those  of  negation ,  destruction ,  and  Nihilism. 
It  is  true  that  even  the  former  generation  of  thinkers  had  some 
affinity  with  this  Nihilistic  tendency;  it  is  based  upon  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Slav,  upon  his  analysing  propensity,  his  disbelief  in 
himself,  and  his  “  hamletising  ”  inclination,  as  Mikhailovsky 
once  termed  it.  These  traits  have  been  ]X)rtrayed  in  the  figures 
of  Lavretzky  and  Roudin,  so  vividly  drawn  by  Tourgenev.  But 
in  spite  of  the  Nihilistic  doctrines,  there  was  a  humanistic  cur¬ 
rent  of  thought  and  a  civilising  desire  in  the  generation  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  the  ’fifties  of  last  century.  Those  Russian 
Hamlets  never  went  to  extremes,  and  as  they  were  mostly 
members  of  the  gentry  a  certain  refinement  is  noticeable  in  their 
very  destructive  tendencies.  With  the  entrance,  however,  of  the 
fojiovshtshina,  or  sons  of  popes,  an  clement  of  envy  and  hatred 
''as  introduced  into  the  Russian  mind.  The  universally  humani¬ 
tarian  source  of  the  former  school  of  thought  now  divided  into  two 
streams  of  Nihilism,  the  red  and  the  black.  The  representatives 
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of  Red  Nihilism  have  been  pictured  by  Tourgenev  in  his  Bazarov 
And  although  Tourgenev  himself  belonged  to  the  left,  and  evinced 
liberal  and  radical  convictions,  it  is  evident  that  he  drew  his 
Bazarov  with  a  feeling  akin  to  terror.  There  was  no  refinement 
no  idealism  in  this  group.  One  of  the  leaders,  Pisarev,  did  not 
hesitate  to  say  scornfully  that  ‘  ‘  Boots  are  more  valuable  than 
Shakespeare.”  Contempt  was  evinced  for  the  elegance  and 
nobility  of  expression  of  a  Poushkin  and  a  Tourgenev.  Pisarev 
advised  the  genial  author  Shtshedrin  to  translate  the  popular 
works  of  a  Buechner  and  a  Moleschott  rather  than  publish  his 
own  works.  Among  the  other  leaders  of  Red  Nihilism  were 
Tshernishevsky  and  ]i)obrolubov,  who  created  the  Terrorist  Party. 
And  yet,  if  Red  Nihilism — inspired  by  hatred — was  bent  upon 
destroying,  uix)n  making  tabula  rasa  of  the  existing  order  of 
things,  it  was  with  a  view  to  creating  something  new.  Its  apostles 
preached  a  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  a 
Messiah,  a  Redeemer  of  the  Russian  [>eople.  How  he  would 
come,  in  what  sha^x)  and  form,  they  did  not  know'.  Their  ideas 
were  vague.  Still,  the  hojje  was  there ;  it  lay  in  the  future,  and 
they  watched  for  the  appearance  of  their  Redeemer  on  the 
Western  horizon.  Quite  different  were  the  aims  of  the  Black 
Nihilists.  They,  too,  wished  to  destroy  the  existing  order  of 
things,  because  it  had  been  tainted  with  Western  ideas.  Peter 
had  opened  a  window  upon  Europe  and  had  undermined  the 
ancient  structure  of  Byzantinism.  Through  the  new  window  the 
air  of  Europe  penetrated,  a  pernicious,  baneful  atmosphere,  which 
required  to  be  shut  out.  Destroy  all  vestiges  of  Western  Euro¬ 
pean  influence,  crush  the  hydra-head  of  Democracy,  exterminate 
the  enemy  Parliamentarism ,  and  proclaim  the  great  Trinity : 
“  Autocracy,  Orthodoxy,  Nationalism,”  by  which  alone  the  Rus¬ 
sian  people  shall  “  live  and  move  and  have  its  being.”  Such  was 
the  credo  of  the  school  of  Black  Nihilism  of  which  Pobiedonostzev 
became  the  most  influential  apostle.  With  a  zeal  and  a  devotion 
worthy  of  better  objects  his  whole  life’s  work  was  devoted  to  the 
realisation  of  an  idea  which  is  base  and  hollow  at  the  core.  In 
the  name  of  Christianity,  which  is  a  religion  of  love,  he  preached 
hate  and  the  doctrine  that  “it  is  good  to  do  evil,”  as  his  august 
pupil,  Alexander  III.,  once  plainly  said  in  an  interview  to  Mr. 
Stead. ^  With  his  hand  on  that  very  Gospel  which  had  been 
preached  to  the  poor  and  the  ignorant,  he  stood  in  the  way  of 
education  and  despised  the  vulgus.  Such  was  his  life.  But  he 
died  with  the  knowledge  that  his  work  had  been  in  vain.  Whilst 
the  champion  of  obscurantism  was  tottering  to  his  grave,  the 
p(“ople  whom  he  had  kept  in  darkness  ‘  ‘  had  suddenly  seen  a  great 
light” — a  light  coming  from  the  West.  A.  S.  Rappoport. 

(1)  Samson-H immelxtieTTia,  Ruxxia  under  Alexander  III.,  1893,  p.  xvii. 
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The  Basilica  of  San  Juan  Bautista  at  Banos. 

The  Visigoths  occupy  a  somewhat  different  position  in  history 
from  the  other  Germanic  nations,  and  it  would  seem  that  in 
England  at  least  less  has  been  known  of  them.  In  the  preface 
to  his  History  of  the  Goths,  published  in  1887,  Mr.  Bradley  says  : 
“This  little  volume  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  first  English  hook 
expressly  treating  of  the  Goth”  ;  and  it  may  be  noticed  that  he 
nowhere  refers  to  the  literature  of  the  people,  although  much  of 
the  material  on  which  any  account  of  this  nation  is  based  must 
be  drawn  from  the  works  of  the  great  Gothic  historian  and  man 
of  letters,  Isidor  of  Seville.  Other  English  books  have  appeared 
since  1887,  but  their  authors  have  for  the  most  part  added  nothing 
to  the  knowledge  possessed  at  that  time,  and  have  been  content 
to  base  their  work  on  that  of  Dahn,  published  thirty-five  years 
ago,  ignoring  all  that  has  been  done  by  Spanish  historians  in 
recent  years. 

The  reason  for  the  ignorance  of  the  Germanic  race,  which, 
owing  to  its  long  and  close  intimacy  with  Roman  culture  and 
its  early  conversion  to  Cdiristianity,  was  far  in  advance  of  all 
the  other  peoples  known  as  Barbarians,  is  probably  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  when  the  Visigoths  finally  settled  in  Spain  they 
found  themselves  sufficiently  established,  in  a  territory  which 
gave  full  scope  to  their  genius,  to  become  independent  of  other 
nations,  from  whom  they  were  geographically  isolated,  and  they 
had  little  or  no  influence  on  European  culture  ;  while  the  Franks, 
Burgundians,  and  others,  who  were  very  far  behind  them,  had 
more  to  do  with  the  civilisation  which  eventually  reached  England 
through  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  with  that  of  France  and 
Central  Europe  generally.  Naturally,  therefore,  we  know  much 
about  those,  while  of  the  Visigoths  so  little  is  known  that  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  find  English  writers  even  to-day  telling 
us  that  the  Gothic  kingdom  in  Spain  was  little  more  than  ‘‘an 
armed  occupation,”  that  the  Goths  ‘‘made  law’s  which  no  one 
obeyed,”  and  that  no  trace  of  their  influence  is  to  be  found  in 
the  language,  the  art,  or  even  in  the  racial  characteristics  of  the 
Spain  of  to-day.  Some  even  would  have  us  believe  that  the 
Goths  were  ‘‘simply  wiped  out  of  Spain”  at  the  mis-named 
battle  of  Guadelete,  and  what  they  still  call  the  Celt-Iberian,  with 
a  strong  infusion  of  Moorish  blood,  forms  the  race  of  modern 
Spaniards. 

That  there  should  be  little  trace  of  their  language  is  very  easily 
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accounted  for.  Long  before  the  Goths  had  been  heard  of  as  a 
people  the  Roman  language  had  completely  superseded  that  of 
the  original  inhabitants  of  Spain,  the  Celt-lberian  had  become 
merged  in  the  Rornan-Spaniard  of  the  day  of  Rome’s  greatest 
glory,  and  his  language  had  become  extinct.  During  their  Ion" 
alliance  with  the  Romans,  during  which  they  had  penetrated  into 
every  department  of  Roman  life,  the  Goths  had  come  to  use 
Latia,  not  officially  alone,  but  almost  wholly  among  their  educated 
classes;  when,  therefore,  they  drove  out  the  barbaric  Huns, 
Vandals,  Suavians,  and  Alans  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  of 
the  West,  and,  as  his  representative  at  first,  governed  S))ain, 
they  naturally  accepted  the  language  as  they  found  it,  seeing  that 
it  was  that  already  in  use  among  themselves.  That  some, 
probably  of  the  lowest  class,  still  spoke  their  native  tongue, 
which,  Mr.  Bradley  says,  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
earliest  English,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  a  Gothic  copy  of 
the  Fuero-Juzgo  exists  at  Toledo,  the  others  being  in  Latin, 
always  the  official  language  of  the  Goths,  or  in  Castilian  of  a 
later  date.  The  well-known  translation  of  the  Bible  by  the 
Gothic  Apostle  ITfilas  was  made  long  before  the  settlement  in 
S])ain. 

The  Historia  General  ile  Kspafia,  desde  la  invasion  de  los 
Pueblos  Germanicos  hasta  la  ruina  de  la  Monarquia  Visigoda 
throws  a  good  deal  of  light  on  the  true  history  of  the  Visigothic 
kingdom  in  Spain,  and  this  very  interesting  work  may  be  sup¬ 
plemented  by  Estudio  sobre  la  Invasion  de  los  Arabes  of  Don 
Eduardo  Saavedra,  and  the  Estudios  Criticos  of  Don  Vicente  de 
la  Euente,  who  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  historian, 
Delafuente. 

All  these  writers  are  members  (de  numero)  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  History,  and  have  thrown  new  light  on  hitherto 
obscure  portions  of  Spanish  history,  utilising  documents  which 
have  either  come  to  light  in  recent  times,  or  which  have  for  the 
first  time  been  critically  examined. 

Senor  Saavedra,  the  great  Arabic  scholar  and  most  reliable  of 
historians,  complains  that  the  whole  history  of  the  Arabic  invasion 
is  fictitious  and  needs  re-writing.  “  As  hitherto  written,  it  rests 
on  the  paucity  of  contemporary  documents ;  hence  the  orgies  of 
the  poet  and  romancer.”  He  points  out,  however,  that  though 
there  is  undoubtedly  a  gap,  there  is  by  no  means  an  absence  of 
sources  of  information,  and  says  that  it  is  now  possible  to  con¬ 
struct  the  true  history  of  Visigothic  Spain. 

From  the  reign  of  Wamba  to  that  of  Alfonso  II.  of  Leon 
neither  the  Christians  of  the  north  nor  the  Arabs  or  Mozarabes 
of  the  south  wrote  anything  that  we  know  of,  with  the  excej)tion 
of  one  Latin  chronicle  which  takes  us  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the 
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eighth  century.  This  chronicler  calls  himself  Isidore  Pacense, 
but  the  author  is  really  anonymous,  and  it  is  only  by  inference 
that  we  suppose  him  to  be  a  Christian  writing,  first  in  Toledo  and 
afterwards  in  Cordoba,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Arabs.  This 
history  begins  with  the  reign  of  Heraclitus  in  Constantinople, 
the  preaching  of  Mohammed  in  Arabia,  and  the  reign  of  Sisebuto 
in  Spain,  carrying  the  three  chronicles  on  in  parallel  lines  to  the 
year  754  a.d.  ;  except  the  history  of  the  Goths,  which  stops  at 
Roderick,  the  author  evidently  knowing  nothing  of  what  was 
passing  in  Asturias,  at  that  time  the  seat  of  the  Visigothic 
Government. 

It  is  thus  easy  to  see  how  the  fiction  arose  that  the  Goths  were 
wiped  out  of  Spain  after  the  supposed  death  of  Eoderick,  who, 
however,  lived,  and  fought  the  invaders  for  two  years  after 
“Guadelete,”  before  he  was,  in  fact,  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Segoyuela.  In  truth,  in  the  words  of  Senor  Saavedra,  “  The 
Gothic  kingdom  was  disconcerted,  but  not  destroyed,  by  the 
civil  war  and  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs.” 

It  is  abundantly  proved  from  Arabic  records  that,  so  far  from 
the  occupation  of  Spain  being  a  mere  walk-over,  as  some  writers 
would  have  us  believe,  it  was  only  after  seven  years  of  con¬ 
tinuous  fighting  that  even  some  of  the  lowdand  Gothic-Spaniards 
made  any  compromise  with  the  invaders  or  consented  to  settle 
down,  their  religious  freedom  being  guaranteed  to  them;  and 
the  north-west,  where  the  Gothic  Kings  still  ruled,  never  sub¬ 
mitted  at  all,  but  drove  out  the  enemy  step  by  step,  the  re¬ 
conquest  actually  beginning  with  the  battle  of  Covadonga. 

In  740  the  boundary  of  the  part  of  Spain  occupied  by  the 
Arabs  was  behind  a  line  drawn  from  Coimbra,  Coria,  Talavera, 
Toledo,  Guadalajara,  and  Pampelona ;  and,  though  they  made 
frequent  raids  into  the  Christian  country,  they  never  succeeded 
in  remaining  or  settling  there,  while  the  fighting  Christians  w’ere 
firmly  fixed  in  Asturias,  Santander,  part  of  the  provinces  of  Bur¬ 
gos  and  Aragon,  and  the  whole  of  Leon  and  Galicia,  from  about 
718  to  724. 

It  would  seem  also  that  from  the  first  moment  that  the  Goths 
began  to  govern  Spain  themselves,  not  merely  as  the  Viceroys 
of  the  Emperors  of  the  West,  they  bent  all  their  energies  to 
raising  the  condition  of  the  miserable  Espano-Eomanos,  the 
people  who  had  been  crushed  under  foot  by  Eoman  tyranny,  and 
who  had  shared  in  the  decadence  of  the  later  years  of  the  corrupt 
Roman  Empire.  For  the  benefit  of  these  people  the  Lex  Eomano 
Visigothorum  of  Alaric  II.  was  codified  and  applied,  introducing 
many  reforms,  both  by  doing  away  with  debasing  customs,  and 
by  giving  the  people  incentives  to  rise  from  their  miserable  con- 
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dition,  while  the  Gothic  law  under  which  their  own  nation  lived 
was  constantly  being  added  to  and  improved  by  successive  Kings 
until  in  the  time  of  Chindasvinto  and  Recesvinto  the  two  peoples 
were  sufficiently  amalgamated  for  Roman  law’  to  he  wholly  set 
aside,  and  what  is  knowm  as  the  Fuero-Jnzqo,  into  which  had 
been  incorporated  the  best  features  of  the  Roman  code,  became 
the  sole  law  of  the  land. 

It  is  evident  also  that  the  Goths  were  penetrated  with  the  art 
training  of  the  Romans ;  that  even  at  the  taking  of  Rome  by 
Theodoric  they  were  told  to  spare  the  beautiful  buildings,  and 
not  only  to  spare  but  to  learn  to  imitate  them  ;  and  that  the 
Visigoths  held  pre-eminence  among  the  other  Germanic  nations 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  their  architects  were  in  request  among 
those  settled  in  Gaul.  The  ancient  Church  of  St.  Ouen  at  Rouen 
was  one  built  by  Gothic  architects  or  masons. 

It  must  be  remembered  in  this  connection  that  the  Goths  had 
for  long  penetrated  into  all  offices  in  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
wei’e  at  home  in  every  Roman  household.  They  had,  in  fact, 
reached  a  high  state  of  culture,  and  after  the  conversion  of 
Ricaredo  to  what  was  known  as  the  “orthodox”  faith,  the 
Church  undertook  the  teaching  of  youth,  and  the  order  of  San 
Benito  in  its  monasteries  preserved  the  relics  of  Greek  and  Latin 
culture,  founded  libraries,  and  advanced  learning  generally. 

In  literature  we  find  the  names  of  Leandro,  of  Paul  Erneritans, 
Zagoza,  the  poetess  Florentina,  and  others,  besides  that  of  the 
great  Isidore,  who  has  been  called  “  at  once  the  Pliny,  the  Bede, 
and  the  great  Encyclopaedist  of  the  sixth  century,”  the  author  of 
twenty  volumes  treating  of  history,  of  science,  of  music,  and  of 
art  generally,  the  friend  of  Gregory  the  Great,  and  the  historian 
of  the  nation  which  had  become  his  own. 

Of  Visigothic  ai’chitecture ,  although  some  contemporary  de¬ 
scriptions  of  it  exist,  so  little  has  been  known,  owing  to  the  whole¬ 
sale  destruction  of  buildings  by  the  devastating  Moor,  that  even 
till  quite  recent  days  it  was  thought  that  no  remains  of  any 
moment  existed  to  exemplify  Visigothic  art.  Even  Spanish 
architects  and  historians  were  unaware  that  a  little  Basilica, 
built  by  Recesvinto  in  a.d.  661,  is  still  standing,  almost  intact 
and  in  daily  use,  and,  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  that  it  shows 
in  its  construction  that  the  horseshoe  arch  and  geometrical  orna¬ 
ment  formed  by  intersecting  circles  were  elements  of  Visigothic 
architecture,  and  that  they  were  merely  copied  by  the  Arabs  when 
they  began  to  build  edifices  of  any  importance  more  than  a 
hundred  years  later. 

In  the  almost  universal  destruction  of  sacred  and  other  im¬ 
portant  buildings  during  the  seven  years’  incessant  warfare  before 
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the  lowland  Gothic-Spaniards  came  to  terms  with  the  invaders, 
and  the  prolonged  struggle  of  those  who  preserved  their  inde¬ 
pendence  and  their  monarchy  in  the  North,  this  beautiful  little 
church,  with  the  tablet  of  its  founder  still  built  into  its  walls,  has 
been  strangely  preserved,  as  it  is  suggested,  owing  to  the  fact 
of  its  having  been  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  a  saint 
as  much  venerated  by  Mohammedans  as  by  Christians. 

I  take  the  description  of  this  piost  interesting  monument  from 
the  appendix  to  the  second  volume  of  the  Boyal  Academy  History 
of  Spain,  only  making  the  remark  in  passing  that  the  character¬ 
istic  features  of  Visigothic  ornament  were  made  known  by  the 
accidental  discovery  of  the  jewels  of  their  kings,  some  of  which 
are  in  the  Museum  in  Madrid,  while  some,  unfortunately,  passed 
into  French  hands,  and  others,  still  more  unfortunately,  were 
sold  and  broken  up  by  the  peasants  who  found  and  secreted  them. 
From  the  marked  characteristics  of  their  ornamentation,  it  was 
possible  to  identify  many  antique  tiles  and  other  decorative 
fragments,  which  had  been  hitherto  attributed  to  the  Arabs,  as 
being  undoubtedly  Visigothic,  and  it  now  appears  certain  that 
many  of  the  jasper  columns  in  that  marvellous  labyrinth  of  arch 
and  pillar  in  the  Cathedral  of  Cordoba  are  spoils  from  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Visigothic  churches  applied  to  the  Great  Mosque,  wdiich 
was  practically  the  first  building  of  any  importance  erected  by 
the  Arabs,  more  than  a  hundred  yeas  after  the  Basilica  of 
llecesvinto  was  finished. 

It  was  only  during  the  summer  of  1661  that  the  well-known 
Academician,  Don  Pedro  de  Madrazo,  in  the  course  of  his  work 
on  Los  Monumentos  Arquitcctdnicas  de  Espana,  was  exploring 
the  ancient  provinces  of  Salamanca,  Zamora,  Toro,  and  Palencia, 
when  he  was  amazed,  to  use  his  own  words,  to  find  still  standing 
and  almost  intact,  the  Visigothic  Basilica  of  San  Juan  Bautista 
at  Banos.  Considering  this  discovery,  all  the  more  important 
since  he  recognised  in  it  elements  of  a  construction  hitherto 
ascribed  to  a  different  style  of  architecture,  it  w’as  decided  to  give 
the  Basilica  a  special  place  in  the  pages  of  the  important  w’ork 
on  which  the  commission  was  engaged.  Lovers  of  art,  however, 
have  waited  in  vain  for  this  publication,  and  at  this  distance  of 
time  there  is  no  means  of  discovering  any  reason  for  the  over¬ 
sight. 

In  1870,  however,  in  the  course  of  the  Archteological  Survey 
made  by  order  of  the  Spanish  Government,  Senor  don  Juan  de 
Dios  de  la  Bada  y  Delgado  took  occasion  once  more  to  make 
a  careful  examination  of  the  building,  and  gave  a  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  it  in  the  Memoria  published  in  1871,  having  been 
able  to  acquire  for  the  Archaeological  Museum  a  fragment  of 
ornament  which  had  formed  part  of  the  original  decoration  of 
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the  church,  and  had  been  found  by  the  parochial  Cura  close  to 
the  edifice. 

“  We  are  able  to  state,  therefore,  from  personal  inspection,” 
says  Senor  de  la  Rada,  “  that  there  is  still  standing,  scarcely 
known  or  described,  a  monument  which  by  strange  good  fortune 
has  survived  during  twelve  centuries  not  only  the  destruction 
caused  by  foreign  wars  and  civil  disorders,  but  the  still  more 
terrible  agency  which  has  overthrown  so  many  architectural 
monuments,  of  inestimable  value  to  history  and  art,  in  the  name 
of  progress.” 

The  traveller  who  follows  the  lovely  slope  which  extends  to 
the  verge  of  the  River  Pisuerga  can  scarcely  fail  to  he  struck,  at 
a  point  about  nine  kilometres  from  Palencia,  by  the  sudden  rising 
in  the  limpid  azure  of  the  Castilian  sky  of  the  bell-turret  of  this 
venerable  church,  whose  severe  lines  contrast  with  those  of  the 
huddled  and  inartistic  town  of  Banos  lying  close  beside  it. 

The  Basilica  stands  on  a  rectangular  base,  recalling  the  cele¬ 
brated  Basilica  of  Pompey.  It  is  approached  through  a  small 
porch  or  outside  building  such  as  in  early  Christian  times  con¬ 
tained  the  chapels  for  the  catechumens  and  penitents.  Its  walls, 
as  those  of  the  Basilica  itself,  are  of  hewn  stone,  which,  although 
in  parts  of  somewhat  irregular  form,  show  that  the  Visigoths 
were  worthy  followers  of  the  Romans  in  construction.  The  porch 
is  entered  by  a  large  arch  of  horseshoe  form,  which  rises  to  a 
height  of  3‘03  metres,  on  both  sides  of  w^hich,  level  with  the 
tops  of  the  imix)sts,  runs  a  band  of  ornamentation  deeply  cut 
in  the  stone  of  intersecting  circles  in  the  characteristic  combina¬ 
tion  so  prodigally  used  in  the  architectural  work  of  the  Visi¬ 
goths — a  combination  resulting  in  leaves  and  small  circles 
chiselled  in  the  stone,  as  is  usual  with  these  artificers.  This 
geometrical  ornament  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  votive  crown 
of  Recesvinto  now  in  the  Cluny  Museum. 

The  archivolt  measures  0‘55  metre  in  wddth,  and  on  the 
extrados  is  a  border  of  the  same  ornament.  The  keystone  has 
a  carved  cross  of  the  kind  knowm  in  heraldry  as  pate,  each  ex¬ 
tremity  terminating  in  a  bead.  The  wrought  stones  of  the  wall 
in  which  this  arch  opens  must  have  originally  been  enriched 
with  carvings,  sometimes  repeating,  sometimes  diverse,  as  is 
clearly  showm  by  that  above  the  third  and  fourth  archstone  on 
the  right,  on  which  may  still  be  seen  a  shell  worked  w'ith  much 
delicacy  and  care. 

Passing  through  the  porch,  the  interior  of  the  Basilica  is 
entered  by  a  rectangular  doorway.  The  body  of  the  church, 
which  is  also  rectangular,  is  divided  into  tw^o  aisles  and  a  nave, 
separated  by  four  columns  on  each  side,  and  by  two  piers  w^hich 
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spring  from  the  base  of  the  wall,  and  are  in  line  with  the  columns  ; 
the  walls  have  a  thickness  of  75  centimetres,  while  the  whole 
width  of  the  interior  is  10'35  metres,  and  its  length  15'27 
metres. 

The  bases  of  the  columns  vary,  showing  traces  of  the  Attic, 
Corinthian,  and  Tuscan  forms  used  by  the  Homans;  they  are 
all  of  the  richest-coloured  jasper,  and  are  of  various  dimensions ; 
some,  measuring  at  the  centre  48  centimetres,  diminish  as  they 
rise,  while  others  are  cylindrical  throughout,  with  a  diameter  of 
49  centimetres.  All  the  capitals  belong  to  the  Corinthian  order, 
blit  of  so  mixed  and  debased  a  character  that,  though  the  classic 
origin  is  easily  recognised,  the  influence  which  Eastern  methods 
impressed  on  Byzantine  art  is  very  apparent. 

Some  of  them  appear  to  belong  to  the  most  decadent  period 
of  Eoman  art,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that,  as  was  usual 
at  the  time,  columns  taken  from  an  older  building  had  been  used 
in  the  construction.  This  may  perhaps  also  ajiply  to  the  jasper 
shafts  already  described. 

The  abaci  and  the  coronae  of  some  of  the  columns  arc 
flat  bands,  but  others  are  adorned  with  mouldings,  or  with 
carved  geometrical  ornament  showing  Visigothic  origin.  The 
piers,  on  a  line  with  the  columns,  carry  in  place  of  capitals 
imposts  decorated  with  the  same  ornament  of  intersecting  circles 
as  that  noticed  on  the  entrance  arch,  although  the  circles,  being 
somewhat  irregular  in  form,  would  be  better  described  as  ellipses. 
Upon  the  capitals  of  the  columns  and  the  imposts  of  the  piers 
rest  arches  of  horseshoe  form  dividing  the  nave  from  the  aisles, 
and  above  the  arches  rise  the  walls  of  the  nave  pierced  by  long 
narrow  windows  of  horseshoe  form,  one  above  each  arch  ;  these 
are  visible  from  the  outside.  The  quadrangular  portions  of  these 
windows  are  disproportioned  to  their  arch,  and  they  arc  not  even 
all  of  one  size.  They  are  splayed  towards  the  interior,  showing 
very  distinctly  the  horseshoe  form,  but  from  the  outside  they 
present  only  the  appearance  of  narrow  loopholes.  Above  these 
windows  and  close  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  which  is  at  this  point 
7'33  metres  above  the  pavement,  runs  a  border  with  the 
intersecting-circle  ornament. 

Springing  from  piers,  close  to  the  two  last  columns,  rises  the 
triumphal  arch,  adorned  with  a  moulding  forming  a  torus  with  a 
scotia,  ornamented  with  foliage  of  marked  Byzantine  type,  the 
leaves  springing  from  thick  bulbs.  This  decoration  is  only  carried 
to  the  point  wTiere  the  arch  begins  to  curve  inwards  for  the  horse¬ 
shoe  form.  Over  it,  and  sup|X)rted  by  four  brackets,  the  faces  of 
which  are  carved  in  form  of  shells,  is  still  preserved  a  marble  block 
on  which  may  be  read  the  following  inscription,  the  letters  of 
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which  were  once  gilt,  but  are  now,  with  somewhat  unfortunate 
care,  painted  yellow  :  — 

►J*  PRECURSOR  Dja  MARTIR  BATTISTA  lOHANNES  POSSIDE 
COXTRUTAM  IX  iETERXO  Ml'XERESEDEM  QUAM  DEUOTl'S  EGO 
REX  RECCESUIXTHUS  AMATOR  XOMIXIS  IPSI  TL’I  PROPRIO  DE 
irUE  DICAITT  TERTIO  POST  DECM  REGXI  COMES  IXCLITVS 
AXXO  SEXCENTUM  DECIES  ERA  XOXAGESIMA  XOBEM. 

(This  inscription  is  copied  direct  from  the  stone.)  Kccesvinto 
died  A.D.  672  at  Gerticos. 

Behind  the  triumphal  arch  is  the  Capilla  Mayor.  This  no 
longer  exists  in  its  original  condition  ;  it  has  been  closed  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  triumphal  arch  by  a  partition  wall  at 
the  right  side  of  which  a  mean  little  doorway  leads  to  the  ancient 
chapel,  now  used  as  a  sacristy.  Within  this,  at  a  height  of 
2'30  metres,  is  a  well-preserved  band  of  the  same  distinc¬ 
tive  ornament  already  noticed  on  the  piers  of  the  triumphal 
arch  and  on  the  imposts  of  the  large  horseshoe  arch  at  the 
entrance,  which  runs  along  the  three  walls.  In  the  end  wall 
of  this  chapel  is  a  window  spreading  out  at  the  top  into  a  semi¬ 
circular  arch,  and  below  it,  forming  an  impost,  a  string  course 
showing  a  plait  with  grapes,  or,  perhaps  more  properly,  beads, 
symmetrically  grouped. 

The  lateral  chapels  contain  no  ornament  of  any  kind,  nor 
altars  of  their  period,  although  in  that  on  the  right  are  remains 
of  a  retablo.  It  belongs,  however,  to  a  very  late  period,  and 
is  in  the  worst  taste.  Under  the  triumphal  arch,  hut  in  front 
of  the  partition  with  which  the  Capilla  Mayor  has  been  closed, 
probably  at  no  very  distant  time,  is  an  altar  with  retablo,  prob¬ 
ably  contemporary  with  the  partition  and  of  the  most  decadent 
period  of  art  in  Spain.  In  the  centre  of  this,  in  a  shallow  niche, 
is  still  preserved  the  statue  of  San  Juan  Bautista. 

The  outside  walls  of  the  aisles,  which  have  been  restored 
quite  recently,  have  a  few  small  and  unimportant  windows,  but 
nothing  of  interest.  These,  as  well  as  the  nave,  probably  origin¬ 
ally  had  a  gabled  roof  of  wood  of  the  style  wUich  belonged  to  the 
period,  but  at  some  early  time  this  must  have  been  replaced 
and  some  internal  ornament  been  introduced,  for,  in  describing 
this  Basilica,  Sandoval  (1634)  gives  an  elaborate  account  of  a 
number  of  heraldic  shields  bearing  crescent  moons  argent  on 
a  field  gules,  which  were  placed  along  the  top  of  the  walls  of 
the  nave  betw’een  it  and  the  joists  of  the  roof.  Even  at  the 
time  this  description  was  given,  these  ornaments  were  considered 
as  having  been  added  many  years  after  the  church  was  built. 
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Nothing  now  remains  of  this  roof,  of  the  joists,  or  of  the  coats  of 
arms. 

In  the  front  wall  of  the  nave,  in  the  place  which  in  later  times 
the  rich  rose  windows  of  the  ogival  style  would  have  occupied,  is 
another  window  of  two  arches  of  horseshoe  form,  but  interrupted 
where  they  unite  without  completing  their  curves.  The  archivolt 
of  these  is  ornamented  with  circles  roughly  carved,  and  above 
both  may  bo  seen  the  remains  of  a  cross  pate.  The  arches  of 
these  windows  spring  from  pilasters  ornamented  with  eight  lines 
formed  by  conjoined  crosses. 

Senor  de  la  Eada  gives  a  detailed  and  very  interesting  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  antique  statue  of  the  Baptist,  which  is  of  very  finely 
polished  white  marble,  and  shows  indications  of  having  been 
originally  coloured  and  gilt.  He  says  :  “  It  is  certainly  the  most 
important  example  that  has  been  preserved  to  our  times  of  Visi- 
gothic  art.  Of  its  antiquity  there  can  be  no  doubt,  all  its  cha¬ 
racteristics  opposing  any  more  recent  origin.  It  is  impossible  to 
examine  this  piece  of  sculpture  without  being  convinced  by  the 
placidity  of  the  classic  form  and  the  careful  polishing  of  the 
marble  that  it  belongs  to  a  period  in  which  classic  tradition  still 
influenced  art,  and  it  is  evident  that  in  presenting  the  figure 
of  the  Precursor  to  be  worshipped  on  a  Christian  altar  it  was 
only  considered  necessary  to  model  the  traditional  form  of  the 
Father  of  the  gods.”  The  statue,  in  fact,  has  all  the  character¬ 
istics  which  the  sculptors  of  Eome  invariably  gave  to  the  repre¬ 
sentations  of  Jove,  though  the  saint  holds  in  his  hand  the  Book 
of  the  Seven  Seals,  on  the  top  of  which  rests  the  Paschal  Lamb. 

“This  piece  of  sculpture,”  he  continues,  ‘‘is  of  immense  im¬ 
portance  both  as  an  historical  study  and  as  corroborative  proof, 
in  spite  of  what  has  so  often  been  said  to  the  contrary,  that 
statuary  was  a  favourite  art  with  the  Visigoths.  Wamba,  it 
is  known,  spent  large  sums  in  decorating  the  towers,  gates,  and 
bulwarks  of  Toledo  with  statues  of  saints  and  martyrs  to  whom 
different  parts  of  the  city  of  councils  w'ere  dedicated.” 

We  have  not  yet  mentioned,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  suggestive  features  of  this  little  Visigothic  Basilica.  At 
a  little  distance  from  the  narrowest  part  of  the  horseshoe  arch 
which  opens  into  the  porch  is  an  inscription  in  Arabic  cha¬ 
racters,  apparently  a  portion  only  of  a  much  longer  one,  w'hich 
has  at  some  time  been  piously  obliterated,  and  thus  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  partially  preserved,  by  small  crosses  being  cut  all  over 
it,  the  work,  no  doubt,  of  some  zealous  Christian  anxious  to 
destroy  "the  desecrating  writing  of  the  infidel,  which  he  was 
unable  to  understand.  Don  Eduardo  Saavedra  has  been  able  to 
decipher  and  translate  the  few  words  which  remain  visible.  The 
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sense  of  the  legend  has  been  altered  in  order  to  place  the  name 
of  the  Deity  first ,  according  to  the  reverent  custom  of  the  Arabs  • 
but  the  eminent  Arabic  scholar,  to  whom  this  peculiarity  of 
Arabic  inscriptions  is  familiar,  has  been  able  to  decipher  the 
words  “  my  trust  in  God  ”  (“  Baxir  Ibn - ”). 

According  to  the  testimony  of  Almakari,  there  was  a  Bexir 
or  Baxir  Ben  Catten  in  the  time  of  the  Caliph  Alhakcn  11.  of 
Cordoba'.  It  is  possible  that  this  Islam  warrior  formed  one  of 
the  army  of  Almanzor,  when,  during  the  reign  of  Hixem  11. ,  the 
successor  of  Alhaken  II.,  the  untirablc  Hazib  swept  like  a  de¬ 
solating  wave  over  Castile,  looting  and  destroying  everything, 
even  the  Jewish  altars,  up  to  the  wmlls  of  Leon  itself. 

It  may  be,  suggests  Senor  de  la  Bada,  that  Bexir  Ben  Catten 
paused  before  the  Basilica  of  San  Juan,  a  saint  as  much  venerated 
by  the  Arabs  under  the  name  of  Jahya  as  by  the  Christians,  and 
that  he  engraved  this  inscription  as  a  testimony  of  his  confidence 
in  the  Almighty. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Mohammedans  pay  particular  de¬ 
votion  to  the  prophet  Zacariah,  and  to  his  son,  Jahya — our  St. 
John  the  Baptist.  In  the  Koran  (Sura  III.,  3  et  scq.)  we 
read  that  while  Zacariah  was  praying  in  the  Temple  of  the 
Lord,  the  angels  announced  to  him  the  birth  of  a  son,  who 
should  be  called  Jahya,  which  in  Arabic  signifies  “life-giver.” 
This  child  was  to  announce  and  confirm  the  “Word  of  God,” 
and  the  angels  added  that  Jahya  should  preserve  perfect  purity, 
and  should  be  one  of  the  greatest  prophets  of  the  chosen  people. 
The  Koran  agrees  with  our  Gospel  as  to  the  austere  life  led  hy 
the  Baptist,  precursor  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  cruel  death  which 
he  suffered  at  the  hands  of  a  woman  whose  excesses  he  had  tried 
to  correct,  and  says  that  the  memory  of  this  crime  would 
fall  on  humanity.  That  this  woman  was  the  cause  of  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  and  of  the  dispersion  of 
the  Jews.  The  death  of  the  Baptist  is,  in  the  East,  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  all  the  calamities  which  from  time  to  time  fill  the 
earth  with  desolation,  and  Mussulmans  still  go  on  pilgrimage 
to  Damascus,  where,  according  to  persistent  tradition,  the  body 
of  Jahya  lies.  Taking  into  account  the  fanatic  reverence  of  the 
Arab  for  all  that  touches  his  faith,  the  singular  preservation  of 
the  Basilica  built  by  the  Visigothic  King,  w'hen  all  other  Christian 
and  Jewish  altars  were  desecrated  and  destroyed,  may  very  pos¬ 
sibly  be  due  to  its  dedication  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  to 
the  presence  in  it  of  a  statue  of  a  saint  so  much  venerated  by 
the  invading  army. 

Don  Pedro  de  Madrazo  had  come  to  the  conclusion  from  other 
sources  of  information  that  the  horseshoe  arch  was  Visigothic 
before  he  had  made  the  discovery  of  the  little  Basilica  at  Banos. 
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In  Kcctienlos  y  Bcllizas  de  Espann  (1856)  he  tays,  referring  to 
the  horseshoe  arch  :  “  We  have  been  speaking  of  the  codex  in 
the  archives  of  the  Eoyal  Academy  of  History  (No.  28)  to  be 
found  among  the  documents  of  the  supjiressed  ^Monastery  of  San 
Millan  dc  la  Cogulla.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  decorated  arcades  which  this  old  MS.  shows 
re  autht'ntic  proof  of  the  ai’chitectural  decoration  of  the  Visi¬ 
goths,  first,  because  the  horseshoe  arch  existed  in  various 
buildings  erected  before  the  coming  of  the  Saracens,  as  the 
already-mentioned  arched  window  with  the  central  pillar  in  the 
Basilica  of  San  Gines  in  Toledo  shows,  and  a  stone  built  into 
one  of  the  houses  of  the  Tower  of  Santo  Tome,  also  in  Toledo, 
which  Senor  Assas  had  recognised  as  of  that  style;  secondly, 
because  there  are  examples  of  Eastern  monuments  anterior  to 
the  Arab  conquest  which  show  the  same  horseshoe  arch,  such 
as  the  ancient  Church  of  Scleucia  and  the  Cathedral  of  Dighour 
in  Armenia;  thirdly,  because,  although  it  may  be  extremely 
probable  that  the  MS.  of  San  Alillan  de  la  Cogulla  is  posterior 
to  the  Saracen  irruption,  it  would  still  be  repugnant  to  suppose 
that  the  good  monk  of  the  Monastery  of  Emilienense,  to  whose 
diligence  is  due  the  conclusion  of  the  work  begun  by  Quiso,  should 
prefer  to  take  as  his  model  for  outward  decoration  the  edifices 
of  the  Arabs  which  he  had  probably  never  seen,  rather  than 
copy  that  which  was  constantly  before  his  eyes.” 

“These  opinions  of  the  Academician  have  now  had  complete 
confirmation  in  the  Visigothic  Basilica  at  Banos,”  says  Senor 
de  la  Rada ,  ‘  ‘  and  to-day  it  is  no  longer  ix)ssible  to  sustain  the 
idea  that  the  horseshoe  arch,  an  clement  of  Eastern  construction 
used  by  the  Visigoths,  was  introduced  into  Spain  by  the  Arabs, 
seeing  that  such  eloquent  testimony  to  the  contrary  exists.  Nor 
does  the  style  appear  to  have  been  profusely  used  in  religious 
buildings  only,  for  close  to  the  Basilica  is  the  medicinal  spring 
to  which  Recesvinto  owed  his  recovery  from  illness,  and  in  the 
work  executed  for  the  preservation  of  this  precious  fountain  by 
the  gratitude  of  the  same  King  we  also  find  the  horseshoe  arch.” 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  importance  of  the  discovery  of 
the  Visigothic  Basilica  is  worthy  of  this  somewhat  lengthy  trans¬ 
lation  for  the  conclusive  evidence  it  gives  that  there  was  a  distinct 
order  of  architecture,  derived  in  the  first  instance  from  the  East, 

1  but  carried  forward  by  the  Visigoths  in  Spain,  and  merely  copied 
by  the  Arabs  when,  nearly  a  hundred  years  later,  they  began 
to  build. 

With  this  new  light  on  Visigothic  art,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  recent  work  of  Don  Eduardo  Saavedra  on  the  Arab 
invasion  of  Spain  and  the  continued  existence  of  the  Visigothic 
monarchy  in  Asturias,  it  would  be  extremely  interesting,  if 
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possible,  to  trace  the  development  of  architecture  in  Spain  I 
through  the  early  buildings  erected  in  the  kingdoms  of  Asturias  I 
and  Leon,  in  Galicia,  and  the  parts  of  Aragon  which  were  never  I 
conquered  by  the  invaders,  after  the  heroic  defenders  of  their 
country  had  sufficiently  established  themselves  to  think  of  once  i 
more  erecting  churches  and  other  public  buildings. 

We  know  that  the  old  Cathedral  of  Oviedo,  the  capital  of  the 
Visigothic  kingdom  in  the  North,  was  built  in  802,  and  was 
pulled  down  to  erect  a  new  one  early  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
We  know  also  that  San  Froylan,  who  was  Bishop  of  Leon  in  900, 
and  who  was  himself  an  architect,  filled  that  city  wdth  churches 
and  monasteries,  every  one  of  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Moors  I 
in  their  great  raid  on  that  district,  and  that  they  were  speedily  I 
rebuilt.  We  know’  also  that  some  of  the  earliest  and  most  beau-  I 
tiful  examples  of  the  Pointed  style  were  to  be  found  in  Northern  I 
Spain — the  Visigothic  kingdom,  in  fact — and  in  this  connection 
it  is  well  to  remember  that,  as  far  as  Spain  is  concerned,  there 
was  never  any  break  between  the  architectural  work  of  the 
Piomans  and  that  which  spread  all  over  Europe  from  the  eleventh 
century  onw'ards.  The  Poman  work  in  Spain,  of  which  such  ! 
splendid  specimens  still  remain,  may,  in  fact,  be  looked  upon 
as  Spanish,  inasmuch  as  the  original  Celt-lberian  inhabitants  ^ 
had  become  so  completely  merged  in  the  I’ls))ano-Eomano  that  : 
the  language  had  been  lost,  and  Eome’s  greatest  emperors  and  : 
most  brilliant  writers  for  many  years  were  all  Spaniards,  of  | 
this  mixed  race,  or  were  [uoud  to  call  themselves  Cclt-Iberians.  ] 
When  Spain  shared  in  the  decadence  of  the  Eornan  Empire,  the  - 
Visigoths  brought  in  fresh  blood  and  a  passionate  love  of  freedom, 
along  with  the  vigour  of  a  young  i)eople. 

From  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius  the  Great,  who 
was  a  Spaniard  (392),  the  Visigoths  had  been  admitted,  not  as 
fighting  allies  only,  but  into  every  department  of  Eornan  life, 
and  must  have  been  perfectly  familiar  with  every  developnwnt 
of  Eornan  art.  When  Thcodoric  the  Goth,  also  called  “the 
Great,”  overthrew’  Odoacer  less  than  a  hundred  years  later,  and 
became  master  of  Italy,  ho  appointed  an  ‘‘  Inspector  of  Build¬ 
ings,”  whose  special  duty  it  was  to  “safeguard  the  ancient 
monuments,  and  construct  others  like  them.”  In  Borne, 
Eavenna,  Terracina,  Alonza,  and  all  the  other  cities  of  the 
Empire  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Goths,  the  monuments 
were,  in  fact,  preserved. 

Passing  on  to  a  later  date,  Senor  Assas,  the  Spanish  architect,  ? 
quotes  a  passage  from  the  life  of  St.  Ouen,  Bishop  of  Eouen,  | 
■written  in  France  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighth  century,  in  ^ 
w’hich  we  find  the  following  words:  “This  Basilica”  (that  of 
S.  Pedro  de  Eouen),  “  in  w’hich  rest  his  saintly  members,  was 
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nobly  constructed  with  admirable  workmanship,  carved  stones, 
and  ‘  niano  Gotica,’  by  Lothaire,  King  of  the  Franks,  in  the 
twenty-fourth  year  of  his  reign,  a.d.  535.” 

Spanish  writers  have  good  cause  to  complain,  as  they  do,  of 
the  exaggerated  importance  in  literature  and  art  ascribed  by 
foreigners  to  the  Moors,  as  if  they  had  brought  civilisation  to 
a  barbaric  people,  and  had  alone  initiated  and  preserved  learn¬ 
ing  and  introduced  architecture.  Mr.  Street  appears  to  hf  the 
first  who  made  the  discovery  that  there  was  any  early  Christian 
art  in  this  country  at  all,  and,  although  it  is  well  known  that 
the  Arabs  always  adopted  the  architectural  style  of  the  country 
thev  conquered,  so  firmly  has  it  become  fixed  in  the  Englisli 
mind  that  the  horseshoe  arch  and  what  is  known  as  the  ‘‘  Moorish 
battlement”  is  Arabian,  that  the  sight  of  these  presupposes 
Mohammedan  builders,  although  they  may  be  in  a  part  of  the 
country  where  the  Arabs  never  obtained  a  footing.  So  far  is  this 
carried  that,  although  it  is  known  that  Alfonso  VI.  built  the 
Puerto  del  Sol  and  the  other  horseshoe  arches  and  the  battle¬ 
ments  at  the  entrance  to  Toledo  in  1085,  when  he  took  the  city 
from  the  Saracens,  Mr.  Street  is  actually  driven  to  suppose  that 
he  employed  Moorish  architects  and  masons  to  erect  defences 
against  themselves. 

It  would  surely  be  much  more  natural  to  think  that  Alfonso 
VI.  built  in  the  style  which  had  been  in  use  in  the  Christian 
kingdom  during  all  the  years  that  it  had  existed  since  714,  than 
that  the  descendants  of  the  Goths  were  likely  slavishly  to  copy 
a  style  introduced  by  their  hated  and  despised  enemies.  Also 
it  would  appear  more  likely  that  the  Arabs,  when  they  first 
became  masters  of  Toledo,  adapted  the  buildings  of  the  Visi- 
gothic  Kings,  containing  the  horseshoe  arch  and  the  battlement 
weathered  on  all  sides,  to  their  own  use  rather  than  that  they 
invented  or  adapted  themselves  from  Eastern  models,  especially 
as  Spain  is  the  only  country  where  they  used  this  style  of 
building. 

To  arrive  at  a  true  history  of  the  development  of  architecture, 
it  would  seem  natural  to  search  for  the  steps  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  on  that  of  Eome  among  the  i)eople  who  carried  on  the 
traditions  without  any  break  until  the  Monasteries  of  Monks  of 
Cluny,  of  which  there  were  so  many  in  the  Christian  kingdoms 
of  Spain,  took  up  the  tale.  Who  knows  whether  in  some  of  the 
byways  of  this  comparatively  untrodden  country  there  may  not 
bo  other  examples,  or  some  of  a  little  later  date,  to  be  discovered 
like  the  Basilica  of  San  Juan  at  Banos?  And  in  any  case  tl-.e 
special  study  of  the  Ohras  de  los  Godos,  of  which  there  appear 
to  be  some  records,  if  nothing  more,  might  lead  to  some  light 
boing  thrown  on  an  interesting  subject. 
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Since  the  Revolution  of  1868  so  much  has  been  done  in  the 
discovery  and  the  deciphering  of  ancient  documents  that  in 
spite  of  the  havoc  wrought  by  the  French  to  the  records  of 
Simancas,  vve  might  possibly  still  learn  from  a  MS.  like  that 
of  the  good  Monk  of  Emilicncnse  something  of  the  art  of  the 
Visigothic  buildings  of  the  North  after  Oviedo  became  the  capital 
of  the  monarchy  which,  as  Senor  Saavedra  says,  “was  discon¬ 
certed,  but  not  destroyed,  by  the  civil  war  and  the  Saracen 
invasion.” 

L.  Higgin. 

Note. — Since  this  article  has  been  in  the  Editors  hands,  many  discoveries  have 
been  made  by  Spanish  architects  and  archaeologists,  throwing  new  light  on  the 
subject  of  which  it  treats.  In  1897,  San  Juan  de  Banos  was  declared  by  Royal 
Decree  to  be  a  “national  monument,”  and  was  thus  placed  under  the  care  and 
inspection  of  the  “Comision  de  Monumentos  ”  of  Palencia;  subsequently,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Don  Manuel  Anabal  Alvarez,  the  ancient  Basilica  has 
been  carefully  cleaned  from  the  distemper  which  disfigured  its  walls,  and 
modern  accretions  have  been  removed.  No  other  restoration  has  been  made, 
but  careful  excavations  round  the  outside  have  brought  to  light  the  foundations 
of  two  ancient  square  eastern  chapels,  of  which  there  were  originally  three, 
with  a  kind  of  vestibule  to  each  of  the  lateral  ones,  the  “Capilla  Mayor”  of 
the  original  structure  being  still  in  existence.  This  gave  the  church  the  form 
of  a  Latin  cross,  which  is  the  description  of  its  plan  by  Sandoval  in  1634. 
The  vaulting  of  these  three  chapels  was  barrel,  following  the  form  of  the 
horseshoe  arches  which  gave  entrance  to  them.  The  present  chapels,  which 
adjoin  the  Capilla  Mayor,  are  of  later  date,  and  have  cross-vaulted  roofs  and 
pointed  arches.  They  have  been  built  in  the  vacant  spaces  left  in  the  very 
strange  and  original  plan,  between  the  Capilla  Mayor  and  the  ancient  side 
chapels.  They  were,  however,  in  existence  when  Sandoval  saw  them,  as  he 
speaks  of  the  church  having  five  chapels  “in  face.” 

More  important  than  these  discoveries,  however,  are  those  of  Sefior  Gomez- 
Moreno,  who,  in  a  monograph  published  last  year  in  la  Rivista  “Cultura 
Espanol,”  has  shown  that  the  horseshoe  arch  is  found  in  Asturias  and  Leon  as 
far  back  as  the  second  century  on  pagan  tombs,  that  it  was  in  common  use  by 
the  Visigoths,  in  conjunction  with  a  distinctive  architecture  which  anticipated 
the  Romanesque,  at  the  time  of  the  Arab  invasion,  and  that  it  continued  to  be 
used  in  the  Christian  Kingdom,  which,  as  we  know,  was  Gothic  until  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries. 

Moreover,  he  has  shown  that  the  “Puerta  de  Sevilla”  in  Cordoba,  with  it'; 
double  horseshoe  arch,  is  the  one  that  was  in  existence  when  the  city  was  taken 
by  the  Arabs,  since  through  it  the  garrison  and  the  Gothic  nobles  escaped 
to  take  refuge  in  the  Church  of  San  Acislo,  and  that  the  Mosque  was  not 
built  on  the  site  of  the  destroyed  Church  of  San  Vicente  el  Mayor,  as  has  been 
hitherto  supposed,  but  was,  in  the  first  instance,  merely  transformed  into  a 
Mosque  from  the  Christian  Church,  leaving  one  wall  with  its  principal  entrance 
and  horseshoe  arch  standing,  as  in  fact  it  does  to-day.  Moreover,  that  not  one 
or  two,  but  the  greater  number  of  the  columns  and  arches  in  the  great 
Mosque  are  those  of  San  Vicente.  A  description,  fully  illustrated,  of  another 
Visigothic  Church,  that  of  San  Pedro  de  la  Nave,  from  the  pen  of  Senor 
Gomez-Moreno,  is  about  to  appear  in  The  Architectural  Review. 

The  later  “Moorish”  and  the  Mozarabic  arches  are  easily  distinguished  from 
the  Visigothic  horseshoe,  which  in  no  case  exceeded  the  half-circle  by  more  than 
one-third  of  the  radius,  while  the  former  reached  the  ugly  curve  of  one-half,  or 
even  two-thirds,  of  the  radius. 
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No  heavenly  body  within  the  range  of  the  cyclopean  eye  of  the 
telescope  can  compare  in  marvellous  diversity  and  beauty  with 
the  planet  Saturn.  The  superb  orb  is  indeed  unique.  It  owes 
this  distinction  chietjy  to  the  display  of  luminous  rings,  which, 
arching  over  the  equatorial  region,  encircle  the  great  globe  in 
a  halo  of  glory.  Besides  these  wonderful  appendages,  a  brilliant 
retinue  of  satellites  thread  their  lucid  way  about  their  lord  as  he 
sweeps  majestically  onward  along  his  appointed  path  round  the 
sun.  The  grandeur  of  the  spectacle  gleaming  from  out  the 
(lark  background  of  infinity  captivates  the  imagination,  and  the 
student  lingers  on  through  the  midnight  hours  rapt  in  a  maze 
of  speculative  dreaming  about  the  mystery  and  magnificence 
of  the  scene  unfolded  to  his  gaze. 

In  size  and  position  Saturn  is  second  in  order  of  the  major 
planets— those  giant  globes  whose  orbits  lie  beyond  the  wide 
space  which  separates  Mars  from  Jupiter,  and  whose  enormous 
volume  and  slight  density  set  them  apart  from  the  smaller, 
solidified  ones,  of  which  our  own  world  is  the  chief. 

All  that  is  known  of  the  condition,  substance,  and  structure 
of  the  Saturnian  system  can  be  told  in  a  few  words.  But  the 
story  would  lack  much  of  human  interest  were  all  mention 
omitted  of  the  pioneers  whose  labours  prepared  the  way  for  tlu' 
mathematician  and  the  physicist.  We  need  not  listen  to  the 
awe-inspired  mutterings  of  the  old  star-gazers,  whose  untutored 
vision  saw  in  the  distant  planet  a  sidus  dolosum,  or  linger  in 
the  glamour  imagination  loved  to  weave  about  “  the  stars  in 
their  courses.”  The  hoary  imagery  gradually  melted  away  before 
the  advancing  steps  of  the  new  astronomy  heralded  by  Galileo, 
who,  armed  with  the  first  telescope  ever  constructed,  told  of 
wonders  in  the  heavens  far  transcending  the  weird  creations  of 
imagination.  But  his  optic  tube,  though  it  magnified  thirty¬ 
fold,  was  unequal  to  the  task  of  bringing  clearly  into  view  the 
marvels  of  the  ringed  orb.  He  was  amazed  and  perplexed  at 
what  he  saw.  There  was  a  hazy  outline  of  something  unusual, 
something  that  lay  outside  his  experience  ;  he  fancied,  or,  indeed, 
more  than  fancied,  that  he  saw  appendages  projecting  from  the 
sides  of  the  planet,  such  as  suggested  to  his  mind  the  handles 
on  the  sides  of  a  tureen.  Astonishment  grew  upon  him  when, 
later,  his  telescope  presented  the  planet  in  triple  form,  or  as 
a  large  globe  shining  between  two  lesser  ones.  Some  of  Galileo’s 
commentators  are  disposed  to  find  in  these  indistinct  views  of 
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the  wonderful  planet  and  the  fancies  to  which  they  gave  birtli 
much  that  is  mirth-provoking,  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  no  one 
had  ever  before  seen  the  planet’s  surrounding,  or  more  of  the 
globe  itself  than  is  visible  to  the  naked  eyes.  The  glimpses  the 
Florentine  philosopher  gained  into  regions  which  till  then  were 
almost  a  perfect  blank  stirred  the  intellect  of  Europe,  and  kindled 
in  the  public  mind  an  interest  in  the  heavenly  bodies  which 
ever  since  has  gone  on  increasing,  the  immediate  outcome  of 
which  was  unflagging  ett'orts  to  improve  optical  instruments. 
Thirteen  years  after  Galileo  had  passed  away  a  young  Dutch 
astronomer  named  Christian  Huygens  took  up  the  task  of  trying 
to  solve  the  mystery  which  clung  to  the  far-off  globe.  He  had 
succeeded  in  making  a  refractor  telescope  measuring  no  less 
than  seven  and  a  half  yards  in  length,  but  with  an  aperture  of 
only  two  and  a  half  inches.  It  magnified  a  hundred-fold,  and 
on  directing  it  towards  Saturn  his  eyes  were  greeted  with  a 
fair  view  of  the  planet  shining  amidst  an  immense  ring !  A 
little  later  (March  25th,  1655)  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover 
the  first  of  Saturn’s  moons,  the  one  now  recognised  as  the  sixth 
in  order  of  distance  from  the  primary,  and  called  Titan.  The 
father  of  Christian  was  so  overjoyed  with  his  son’s  achievements 
in  the  starry  realms  that  he  gave  expression  to  his  emotion  in 
Latin  verses.  The  two  concluding  lines  run  as  follows  : 

Gloria  sideribus  quam  convenit  esse  coa;vani, 

Et  tantum  coelo  eomrnoriente  mori. 

Astronomy,  indeed,  was  but  yet  on  the  threshold  of  still  more 
wonderful  views  of  the  realms  of  Saturn.  In  1675  Domenico 
Cassini,  of  Bologna,  thought  he  perceived  a  division  in  the  ring. 
Italian  skies  favoured  his  observations,  and  the  planet  happening 
to  be  in  a  good  position  for  showing  this  huge  structure,  his 
excellent  telescope  brought  clearly  into  view  two  well-defined 
concentric  rings,  the  inner  one  of  which  w^as  brighter  than  the 
outer  one.  Extending  his  survey,  he  came  upon  no  fewer  than 
four  more  of  Saturn’s  moons.  To  these  at  a  later  date  (1676- 
1681)  he  applied  the  Newtonian  law  of  gravitation,  and  obtained 
a  near  estimate  of  Saturn’s  mass.  He  w^as  enabled  also  to 
assign  to  each  satellite  a  period  of  revolution  round  the  huge 
planet. 

Passing  over  a  century — to  the  year  1787 — w'e  find  Sir  William 
Herschel,  at  Slough,  intent  upon  converting  the  small  mirror 
of  his  forty-foot  telescope  (weighing  25  cwt.)  into  a  front  view 
reflector,  on  a  plan  suggested  by  M.  Lemaire  in  1731.  The 
result  was  highly  satisfactory.  Though  lacking  in  clearness  of 
definition,  its  great  light-gathering  capacity  and  visual  range 
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were  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  discovery,  in  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember,  1789,  of  two  more  Saturnian  satellites.  The  family  of 
the  wonderful  world  had  now  become  so  numerous  that  confusion 
arose  in  speaking  of  the  different  members.  Some  astronomers 
would  reckon  by  number  counting  from  the  innermost  outwards, 
while  others  counted  in  the  opposite  direction.  But  the  diffi¬ 
culty  was  overcome  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  who  devised  a  nomen¬ 
clature  made  up  of  a  Latin  pentameter  and  a  half,  beginning  with 
the  outermost,  thus  : 

lapetus,  Titan,  Rhea,  Dione,  Tethys, 

Enceladus,  Mimas. 


The  two  last  mentioned  are  the  satellites  which  Sir  William 
discovered  as  they  were  gliding  along  the  edge  of  the  great  ring. 
Mimas,  the  nearest  of  all  to  Saturn,  revolved  around  him  in 
about  twenty-three  hours  at  a  distance  from  the  outer  ring  of 
only  32,000  miles — seven  and  a  half  times  nearer  to  the  ring  than 
our  moon  is  to  the  earth.  What  a  magnificent  spectacle  would 
an  observer  on  Mimas  have  before  him  !  The  stupendous  over¬ 
hanging  rings,  the  troop  of  revolving  satellites,  the  movement 
and  fierce  convulsions  of  the  great  globe  itself,  all  would  pass 
before  his  eyes  in  a  succession  of  splendours  such  as  imagination 
almost  fails  to  conceive. 

Attention  was  next  called  to  the  position  the  satellites  occupy 
in  relation  to  each  other  and  to  their  primary.  In  this  respect 
it  was  seen  that  they  agree  with  the  order  of  progression  which 
obtains  among  the  planets,  except  in  the  case  of  Titan  and  the 
more  remote  lapetus.  These  two  bodies  were  found  to  be 
separated  by  a  space  double  the  extent  of  that  which  intervenes 
between  the  other  satellites.  Obviously  there  was  room  for 
another.  Half  a  century,  however,  passed  by  ere  the  missing 
one  was  found,  and  occupying  the  very  part  of  space  which  theory 
had  indicated.  The  honour  of  the  discovery  belongs  alike  to 
this  country  and  to  America,  for  it  happened  that  an  astronomer 
of  repute  on  either  side  the  Atlantic  caught  sight  of  it  about  the 
same  time.  Perhaps  Mr.  C.  W.  Bond,  of  the  Harvard  Observa¬ 
tory,  saw  it  first;  if  so,  Mr.  Lassel,  of  Starfield,  Liverpool,  was 
close  upon  his  heels,  for  two  days  later  (September  19th,  1848) 
each  astronomer  had  satisfied  himself  from  exact  observation  that 
the  minute  speck  of  light  hovering  about  the  plane  of  Saturn’s 
great  ring  was  indeed  another  satellite ,  for  it  followed  the  planet ; 
had  it  been  unconnected  with  the  system,  it  would  have  been 
left  behind.  Since  then  it  has  been  regularly  observed,  and  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Hyperion.  It  is  so  small  that  Sir  John 
Herschel  thought  it  must  surely  belong  to  a  class  of  meteorites, 
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and  possibly  had  others  revolving  close  by — a  conjecture  which 
has  not  been  verified.  Excepting  Titan,  the  moons  of  Saturn 
are  very  small  relatively  to  his  own  great.. bulk,  and  but  for  the 
services  of  the  camera  used  in  connection  with  the  tele¬ 
scope,  Saturn’s  ninth  moon  might  have  remained  for  ever  hidden 
from  view.  With  the  help  of  this  excellent  handmaiden  to 
science.  Professor  Pickering,  at  Arequipa  (Peru),  while  sweeping 
through  the  realm  of  the  giant  planet  in  1898,  got  an  imprint 
on  the  plate,  which  he  felt  sure  indicated  the  presence  of  a 
moving  object.  Now  was  his  expectation  realised ;  for  years 
he  had  cherished  the  belief  that  other  Saturnian  satellites  than 
those  catalogued  would  some  day  be  found.  Unhappily,  more 
pressing  work — his  lunar  researches,  the  results  of  which  are 
now  before  the  public  in  a  handsomely  illustrated  volume— pre¬ 
vented  him  from  following  up  the  inquiry,  and  for  five  years 
nothing  more  was  seen  of  the,  as  yet,  hypothetical  satellite. 
European  observers  who  had  been  eagerly  looking  out  for  it 
gave  up  the  search,  convinced  that  the  imprint  on  the  photo¬ 
graphic  plate  had  been  the  mark  of  a  casual  visitor,  perhaps 
a  comet  winging  its  flight  towards  some  other  world.  All  mis¬ 
giving,  however,  is  now  set  at  rest.  In  the  spring  of  1904  the 
recording  instrument  which  before  had  notified  the  presence  of 
a  stranger  within  Saturn’s  domain  again  called  attention  to  the 
object,  and,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Frost,  at  Arequipa,  yielded 
a  series  of  eleven  impressions  of  the  unknown  one.  These 
enabled  Professor  Pickering  to  follow  in  pursuit  from  April  16th 
to  June  9th,  with  a  success  which  established  beyond  doubt  that 
it  was  indeed  a  new  satellite.  He  constructed  a  curve  showing 
its  position  and  path  round  Saturn,  and  obtained  an  estimate 
of  its  magnitude.  Out  of  the  few  rough  observations  which 
reached  this  country,  Mr.  Crommelin,  of  the  Eoyal  Observatory, 
Greenwich,  derived  results  which  in  the  main  accord  very  well 
with  Professor  Pickering’s  deductions,  particularly  as  regards 
the  object’s  retrograde  movement.  Strange  to  say,  up  to  this 
point  no  one  had  seen  it.  All  that  was  known  was  that  a  certain 
grey  dot  among  many  others  had  aroused  curiosity ;  the  rest  was 
the  result  of  analytical  investigation  of  the  character  of  that 
which  years  before  had  made  known  the  existence  of  the  planet 
Neptune.  Then,  in  August,  and  again  in  September,  Professor 
E.  E.  Barnard,  wielding  the  famous  Yerkes  telescope,  and  direct¬ 
ing  it  towards  the  region  indicated  by  the  photograph,  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  get  the  first  visual  glimpse  of  this,  Saturn’s 
ninth  moon.  The  distinguished  discoverer  has  chosen  for  the 
foundling  the  name  of  Phoebe.  Doubtless  she  will  by-and-by 
suffer  the  obscurity  which  overtakes  all  minor  bodies,  and  be 
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referred  to  merely  as  No.  IX.  Meanwhile  she  is  Phoebe  the 
eccentric.  Neither  in  lustre  nor  in  stately  presence  will  she 
bear  comparison  with  our  Lady  Cynthia.  She  pursues  a  wayward 
course  about  her  lor(r''&,t  distances  varying  from  seven  million 
to  nine  million  miles,  or,  say,  about  thirty-three  times  farther 
from  him  than  the  moon  is  from  the  earth.  And  in  size  she 
is  so  tiny  a  thing  that  fourteen  Phoebes  rolled  into  one  would 
hardly  make  up  the  bulk  of  our  moon.  Pickering’s  measurement 
gives  her  a  diameter  of  150  miles ;  Barnard’s,  120  miles.  And 
at  her  vast  distance  from  her  primary  Phoebe’s  year  is  a  long 
one,  numbering  547  days  (sidereal  period).  To  a  spectator  on 
Saturn  she  would  be  dimly  visible  in  the  evening  sky  as  a  star 
of  the  fifth  or  sixth  magnitude.  The  discovery  of  this  miniature 
moon,  well-nigh  800,000,000  miles  from  the  earth,  marks  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  astronomy,  all  the  more  noteworthy  that, 
although  invisible,  it  was  made  to  reveal  itself  to  the  eye  of 
the  camera.  The  achievement  is  the  latest,  and  perhaps  the 
most  striking,  example  of  the  progress  made  in  optical  instru¬ 
ments  since  Galileo’s  attempt  to  pierce  the  veil  of  mystery 
which  seemed  to  shroud  the  features  of  the  marvellous  orb.  At 
present  there  are  only  two,  perhaps  three,  telescopes  in  the 
world  capable  of  showing  Phoebe,  and  they  are  the  proud  posses¬ 
sion  of  America. 

The  satellite’s  chief  characteristic  is  its  retrograde  motion, 
carrying  it  round  Saturn  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  pursued 
by  all  the  other  members  of  the  troop.  And  its  great  and  un¬ 
exampled  distance  from  them  and  its  primary  sets  it  apart  from 
all  other  known  satellites  in  the  solar  system.  These  anomalous 
conditions  are  suggestive  of  a  different  origin  for  Phoebe.  Cer¬ 
tainly  they  conflict  with  the  teaching  of  Laplace’s  nebular  hypo¬ 
thesis,  and  also  with  Kepler’s  third  law,  showing  a  regulated 
progression  in  the  distance  of  one  planet  from  another,  and 
which  was  seen  in  the  case  of  Hyperion  to  hold  good  in  the 
continuity  of  the  satellites.  Musing  over  the  difficulty.  Professor 
Pickering  sees  how  in  remote  ages  the  planets  themselves  had 
retrograde  rotatory  motion,  and  how,  while  in  their  nebulous 
stage,  solar  tidal  action  would  turn  them  from  their  original 
motion  into  direct  axial  rotation  as  w'e  find  them,  except  in 
the  case  of  Uranus  and  the  still  more  distant  Neptune.  The 
sun’s  power  acting  at  so  great  a  distance  has  been  too  weak  to 
turn  them  over,  though  Uranus  would  seem  to  have  turned 
about  half  and  Neptune  one-quarter  of  the  way.  These  ex¬ 
amples  of  retrograde  rotatory  movement  hardly  suffice  to  explain 
Phoebe’s  backwards  way  progression  on  her  path  round  Saturn. 
But  where  facts  are  few  and  hazy,  fancy  comes  into  play,  and 
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pictures  Phoebe  as  a  solitary  wanderer  in  the  celestial  fields 
attracted  by  the  splendours  of  the  Saturnian  giant.  Straying 
within  the  sphere  of  his  influence,  she  ie  captured;  and  though 
compelled  to  join  her  captor’s  retinue,  she,  like  many  another 
captive,  holds  herself  aloof  and  persists  in  her  own  retrograde 
course.  Comets  in  their  adventures  through  space  occasionally 
come  near  to  the  larger  planets,  and  have  their  course  com¬ 
pletely  changed.  It  is  known  that  in  this  way  three  comets 
connect  themselves  with  Uranus  and  two  with  Saturn. 

Above  all  else  in  the  realms  of  Saturn  the  marvellous 
mechanism  of  the  rings  commands  the  student’s  attention.  Early 
in  the  eighteenth  century  observers  had  occasionally  noticed  a 
hazy  appearance  within  the  open  space  separating  the  great  ring 
from  the  planet.  They  hesitatingly  speak  of  it  as  a  shadowy 
form  which  seemed  to  creep  out  from  the  edge  of  the  inner  ring 
and  to  spread  itself  inwards  towards  the  globe,  sometimes  ob¬ 
scuring  its  features.  Conjecture  failed  to  satisfy  the  eager  in¬ 
quiries  made  to  account  for  the  strange,  almost  spectral  appear¬ 
ance  ;  and  observers  were  fain  to  leave  the  enigma  unsolved, 
trusting  that  time  and  improved  optical  instruments  would  explain 
the  mystery.  At  last  came  light  from  the  New  World.  The 
Harvard  Observatory  possessed  at  that  time  the  finest  instru¬ 
ment  ever  constructed — it  was  a  masterpiece  by  Herz  and  Mabler, 
which  had  already  done  good  service  in  the  van  of  astronomical 
research.  Under  the  able  direction  of  Mr,  W.  C.  Bond  it  dis¬ 
closed  a  thin  dusky  ring  extending  like  a  fringe  from  the  inner 
edge  of  the  great  luminous  ring  towards  the  globe  of  Saturn. 
But  as  to  its  nature,  whether  composed  of  vaporous  emanations 
or  cosmic  dust,  whether  solid  or  liquid,  could  not  yet  be  deter¬ 
mined.  The  time,  however,  was  rapidly  approaching  when  ob¬ 
servation  and  theory  would  unite  in  explaining  the  true  char¬ 
acter  of  these  wonderful  phenomena.  A  notice  of  Mr.  Bond’s 
discovery  appeared  in  The  Times  of  December  3rd,  1850,  and 
called  forth  the  further  announcement  that  the  same  peculiar 
appearance  had  been  detected  in  England  (at  Wateringbury)  by 
the  Kev.  W.  K.  Dawes  and  Mr.  Lassell,  a  fortnight,  however, 
later  than  Mr.  Bond’s  discovery.  The  remarkable  appearance 
was  described  by  Mr.  Lassell  in  almost  the  same  words  used 
by  the  older  observers ;  he  says  it  was  ‘  ‘  something  resembling 
a  crape  veil  covering  the  part  of  the  sky  within  the  inner  ring.” 
This  curious  appendage,  so  like  a  piece  of  artificial  gauze-work, 
is  Saturn’s  third  ring,  and  is  usually  called  the  “  dusky  ring.” 
The  best  time  for  getting  a  good  view  of  it  is  on  those  rare 
occasions,  occurring  once  in  about  fifteen  years,  when  the  rings 
appear  to  open  out  to  their  full  extent. 

Movements  had  been  noticed  in  the  rings  which  seemed  to 
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indicate  a  process  of  change  in  their  structure,  and  the  question 
of  their  stability  began  to  occupy  the  attention  of  observers. 
Laplace  was  induced  to  investigate  the  mechanical  conditions 
by  which  they  were  maintained  in  their  position.  Eegarding 
them  as  solid  rotating  bodies,  he  pointed  out  that  they  could 
not  continue  to  exist  in  their  present  form  unless  their  weight 
were  in  some  way  unsymmetrically  distributed.  He,  however, 
left  the  subject  undetermined  as  to  the  kind  and  amount  of 
irregularity  needed  to  secure  stability.  The  question  remained 
in  abeyance  until  Mr.  Bond’s  discovery  of  the  dusky  ring  brought 
it  again  into  prominence.  Basing  his  argument  upon  data  ob¬ 
tained  during  his  close  scrutiny  of  the  rings,  Mr.  Bond  boldly 
asserted  that  they  could  not  possibly  consist  of  a  continuous 
stream  of  solid  matter ;  in  his  opinion  they  were  fluid.  Seven 
years  later  (1857)  England’s  most  promising  mathematician — Mr. 
James  Clerk  Maxwell — gave  to  the  subject  a  masterly  analysis 
in  his  Adam’s  Prize  Essay  on  the  “  Stability  of  the  Motion  of 
Saturn’s  Kings.”  Briefly,  he  demonstrated  that  neither  solid  nor 
liquid  rings  could  continue  to  exist,  and  that  their  only  possible 
composition  was  an  aggregated  multitude  of  unconnected  particles 
of  matter,  each  revolving  independently  in  a  period  corresponding 
to  its  distance  from  Saturn.  The  direct  evidence  afforded  by  the 
spectroscope  has  established  the  truth  of  Mr.  Clerk  Maxwell’s 
theoretical  reasoning. 

The  happy  thought  occurred  to  the  late  Professor  James  E. 
Keeler,  then  director  of  the  Alleghany  Observatory,  Pittsburgh, 
to  interrogate  the  rings  themselves  with  his  new  and  highly 
finished  spectroscope.  Adjusting  the  slit  to  coincidence  with  the 
equatorial  plane  of  the  ring  system,  he  determined  the  radial 
velocities  of  its  different  parts.  He  fully  recognised  that  if  the 
rings  wore  solid,  the  swiftest  rates  of  motion  should  be  at  their 
outer  edges ;  that  if  they  consisted  of  fine  particles  of  solid  matter 
the  inverse  relation  would  hold  good.  His  experiment  showed 
conclusively  that  different  parts  of  the  rings  had  different  rates 
of  motion ;  that  they  were  not  composed  of  one  continuous 
stream  of  matter  either  solid  or  liquid,  but  were  formed  of  small, 
separate  particles;  in  short,  were  rings  of  meteors,  in  size  and 
consistency  similar  to,  though  denser  than,  those  which  the 
earth  encounters,  sometimes  in  great  abundance,  in  her  annual 
course  round  the  sun.  Professor  Keeler’s  announcement  of 
these  results  was  highly  gratifying  to  the  astronomical  world. 
Hitherto  it  had  not  been  possible  to  obtain  direct  evidence  as 
to  the  structure  of  the  rings.  By  the  aid  of  the  spectroscope 
in  its  present  refined  form,  the  motion  of  a  body  to  or  from 
the  earth  can  be  made  evident  from  the  change  produced  in  the 
wave  length  of  the  spectral  rays. 
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Professor  E.  E.  Barnard,  in  like  manner,  has  dhown  that  the 
rings  are  extremely  thin — so  thin,  indeed,  that  the  edge  is 
completely  invisible  even  in  the  full  light  of  the  sun.  Yet  the 
particles  of  which  they  are  composed  are  opaque.  This  is  made 
evident  by  the  darkness  of  the  shadow  they  cast  upon  the  body 
of  Saturn  when  the  sun’s  rays  fall  upon  them  obliquely.  Some 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  ring  system  is  appreciable  when  we 
consider  that,  measured  from  outer  edge  to  outer  edge  straight 
across  the  planet’s  face,  the  expanse  is  about  170,000  miles. 

In  breadth,  including  the  inner  dusky  ring,  which  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  made  up  of  straggling  particles  from  the  great  ring,  the 
measurement  gives  38,000  miles. 

Out  of  a  consideration  of  these  things  there  arises  the  great 
question  :  Are  the  rings  a  permanent  structure?  Or  are  they 
destined  to  approach  the  planet  by  an  imperceptible  spiral  curve, 
and  finally  end  their  annular  career  by  falling,  bit  by  bit,  into 
the  planet?  Perhaps  the  most  satisfying  answer  is  to  be  found 
in  Professor  George  H.  Darwin’s  work  on  “The  Tides.’’ ^  In 
Chapter  XX.  he  reasons  out  the  problem,  and  leads  the  reader 
on  to  the  conclusion  that  each  ring  represents  an  abortive  satel¬ 
lite — that  has  failed  in  the  making — the  materials  of  which 
have  been  scattered  by  tidal  action  into  annular  form.  Glancing 
backward  for  a  moment  to  the  remote  past,  when,  according  to 
the  nebular  hypothesis,  Saturn  may  be  conceived  of  as  a  chaotic 
mass  of  vapour-cloud,  or  cosmic  dust,  we  see  that  during  the 
process  of  cooling  down  and  contracting — shrinking  inwards— 
it  would  leave  behind  ring  after  ring  of  nebulous  matter,  just  as 
the  sun  had  done,  undergoing  the  same  process  of  cooling  and 
contracting,  and  out  of  whose  rings  the  planets  were  formed. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  we  see  how  the  ring  substance,  denser  at 
one  part  than  at  another,  would  by  gravitation  coalesce  at  the 
denser  part,  and  so  form  a  centre  of  attraction,  a  nucleus,  round 
which  all  the  matter  of  the  ring  would  gradually  accumulate  in 
globular  form.  It  would  seem  that  in  the  case  of  Saturn’s  rings 
there  existed  some  counteractive  condition — Professor  Darwin 
calls  it  tidal  action — which  preserved  their  annular  form.  And 
as  to  the  fate  in  store  for  them,  this  profound  mathematician 
sees  reason  for  thinking  that  the  Saturnian  ring-system  will 
ultimately  disappear,  partly  by  dispersal  of  the  constituent  par¬ 
ticles  and  their  subsidence  on  the  planet’s  surface,  and  partly 
by  their  dispersal  outwards.  Evidence  strongly  supporting  this 
hypothesis  is  found  in  the  dusky  ring,  which  appears  to  be  made 

(1)  Not  oceanic  merely,  but  bodily,  such  as  the  sun  and  moon  in  past  ages 
would  raise,  acting  on  a  liquid  or  viscous  earth.  Prof.  Darwin’s  researches  on 
the  subject  were  first  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  ip 
December,  1879,  and  in  January,  1881. 
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up  of  thinly-scattered,  minute  bodies  straggling  away  from  the 
great  ring  towards  the  globe  of  Saturn.  Sir  Norman  Lockyer’s 
cosmology  seems  likely  to  become  well  established,  for  meteors 
and  meteoric  dust  enter  largely  into  modern  theories  of  the 
structure  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

If  the  student  will  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  planet  itself  he 
will  find  that  a  telescope  of  moderate  power  brings  into  view  some 
part  of  the  magnificent  globe — second  only  to  Jupiter,  and  nine 
times  larger  in  diameter  than  the  earth — in  other  words,  it 
exceeds  the  earth  in  volume  760  times.  Looking  closely  to  its 
contour,  he  will  notice  a  bulging  outward  at  the  middle,  or 
equatorial  region,  and  a  flattening  at  the  sides.  Astronomical 
measurement  gives  the  planet  an  equatorial  diameter  of  75,000 
miles  and  a  polar  diameter  of  only  68,000  miles — a  difference 
nearly  equal  to  the  earth’s  diameter.  And  this  huge  mass  of 
matter  swings  round  on  its  axis  at  a  terrific  rate,  completing 
one  revolution  in  10  hours,  14  minutes,  24  seconds — that  is, 
in  less  than  half  the  time  our  sober,  cooled  down  little  planet 
takes  to  perform  her  daily  task.  We  are  indebted  to  Professor 
Asaph  Hall,  Director  of  the  Washington  Observatory,  for  this 
exact  timing  of  Saturn’s  rotation  period.  In  December,  1876, 
his  attention  was  arrested  by  a  particularly  bright  speck  of  light 
on  the  equator ;  he  followed  this  through  sixty  revolutions,  with 
the  result  just  stated.  Mr.  Stanley  Williams,  in  May  and  June, 
1891,  detecting  two  permanent  bright  points  near  the  equator, 
derived  from  them  a  diurnal  rotation  only  two  seconds  shorter 
than  Mr.  Hall’s.  The  student  may  notice  that  the  planet 
axis  of  rotation  leans  over  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit ,  or  path  round 
the  sun,  at  an  angle  of  26°  49'.  As  this  axial  position  is  not 
very  different  from  the  earth’s  rotary  angle,  we  may  justly  infer 
that  the  succession  of  seasons  on  Saturn  will  not  differ  greatly 
from  ours,  except  in  length,  for,  owing  to  its  greater  distance 
from  the  sun,  Saturn’s  year  includes  twenty-nine  and  a  half  of 
our  years,  or  10,759  days.  Its  orbital  path  is  an  immense  zig¬ 
zag;  at  some  parts  it  is  50,000,000  miles  farther  from  the  sun 
than  at  other  parts,  its  mean  distance  from  him  being  about  886 
millions  of  miles — that  is,  upwards  of  nine  times  farther  away 
from  the  sun  than  we  are.  And  at  this  immense  distance  Saturn 
can  receive  from  the  sun  only  about  one-ninetieth  of  the  amount 
of  light  which  falls  upon  the  earth. 

But  perhaps  the  most  surprising  thing  of  all  respecting  its 
constitution  and  structure  is  that  it  should  be  composed  of 
materials  so  slightly  condensed  that  were  it  cast  into  water  it 
would  float  with  the  buoyancy  of  a  wooden  ball.  Weighed  in 
the  mathematician’s  balance,  the  planet,  taken  as  a  whole,  is 
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only  three-fourths  the  density  of  water,  or  one-eighth  the  earth’s 
density.  In  substance,  then,  Saturn  is  the  lightest  of  all  the 
planets.  In  this  respect  the  results  obtained  by  Prof.  Darwin 
from  investigation  based  on  the  figures  of  equilibrium  of  rotating 
liquids  show  that  both  Saturn  and  Jupiter,  though  so  light  in 
bulk,  are  towards  their  centres  comparatively  very  dense.  Under 
the  operation  of  the  law  of  gravitation  this  effect  is  inevitable 
with  matter  in  globular  form.  In  the  case  of  Saturn  the  amount 
of  the  equatorial  bulging  shows  that  its  density  increases  centrally. 
The  planet’s  exterior  materials  visible  to  the  eye  must  certainly 
be  of  a  specific  gravity  so  low  as  to  be  wholly  inconsistent  with 
the  supposition  that  they  are  either  solid  or  liquid.  The  argu¬ 
ments  in  favour  of  a  high  temperature  for  Jupiter  apply  with 
increased  force  to  Saturn,  There  is  reason  for  thinking  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  planet  is  composed  of  heated  vapours, 
kept  in  active  and  violently  agitated  circulation  by  the  process  of 
cooling.  Striking  evidence  of  great  disturbances — eruptions  from 
below  which  in  some  instances  have  been  noticed  to  send  forth 
bright  lights  lasting  for  wmeks  together — were  occasionally  ob¬ 
served  during  the  close  scrutiny  of  the  planet’s  surface  made  in 
the  summer  months  of  1903.  The  agitations  were  of  a  character 
which  left  no  room  for  doubt  that  Saturn  is  in  an  earlier  stage 
of  planetary  life  than  even  Jupiter.  At  the  present  moment 
comparative  quiescence  rests  upon  the  recently  disturbed  surface. 
There  has  come  to  light  the  interesting  fact  that  Saturn  has  a 
permanent  north-temperate  current,  moving  round  the  globe  at 
a  much  slower  rate  than  the  great  equatorial  current,  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  one  revolution  amounting  to  as  much  as  23 J  minutes.  In 
other  words,  the  equatorial  stream  gains  upon  the  north-temperate 
stream  at  the  rate  of  800  miles  per  hour — thus  outstripping 
Jupiter  in  his  extremest  turbulence — compared  with  which  the 
earth’s  fiercest  hurricanes  are  as  naught. 

In  presence  of  conditions  such  as  these,  the  question  of  the 
planet’s  habitability  is  hopeless  to  all  save  the  romancer  on  things 
astral.  Days  and  nights  of  five  hours  each,  summer  and  winter, 
each  season  lasting  years,  are  the  only  steps  that  can  be  discerned 
in  the  analogy  betwreen  Saturn  and  the  Earth.  But  when  the 
limit  of  the  knowm  is  reached,  speculation  boldly  crosses  the 
frontier  and  peoples  the  new  domain  wdth  creations  such  as  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  saw  in  his  remarkable  vision  of  Saturn,^  where 
highly  organised  beings  adapted  themselves  to  their  surroundings 
with  an  intelligence  far  transcending  the  feeble  powers  of  the 
denizens  of  this  lower  world. 

(1)  Consolations  in  Travel,  or,  The  Last  Days  of  a  Philosopher.  Fifth  edition. 
(John  Murray,  1851.) 

Ed.  Vincent  Heward. 
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Over  life  under  the  Empire  there  hangs  “  the  swiftly-stealing  shadow  of 
that  mysterious  eclipse  which  was  to  rest  on  intellect  and  literature  till  the 
end  of  the  Western  Empire.  It  is  the  burden  of  all  religious  philosophy 
from  Seneca  to  Epictetus,  which  was  one  long  warning  against  the  perils 
of  a  materialised  civilisation.  The  warning  of  the  pagan  preacher  was 
little  heeded,  the  lesson  was  not  learned  in  time.  Is  it  possible  that  a 
loftier  spiritual  force  may  find  itself  equally  helpless  to  arrest  a  strangely 
similar  decline?  ” 

Roman  Society  from  Nero  to  Ma-rcus  Aurelius. 

By  Samuel  Dill,  M.A. 


“  Oh,  Thou,  who  man  of  baser  Earth  didst  make. 

And  ev’n  with  Paradise  devise  the  Snake  : 

For  all  the  Sin  wherewith  the  Face  of  Man 
Is  blacken’d — Man’s  forgiveness  give—  and  take  !  ” 

It  is  not  unedifying  at  this  crisis  of  our  history,  when  thoughtful 
men  are  not  slow  to  mark  some  of  the  evils  of  a  materialised 
civilisation,  to  take  up  an  old  writer  and  study  his  opinions  on 
some  of  the  problems  which  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  were 
occupying  the  minds  of  another  great  civilisation.  Juvenal’s 
Satires  are  no  milk  for  babes,  and  only  the  man’s  evident  earnest¬ 
ness  and  sincerity  take  one  on  to  the  end,  as  with  unscrupulous 
hand  he  lays  bare  the  vices  and  corruptions  of  the  city ;  had  he 
lived  now,  he  would  hardly  have  found  a  publisher  without  a 
revision  of  his  copy  for  a  more  squeamish  age. 

Like  most  satirists,  he  is  a  strong  Conservative,  slow  to  believe  in 
the  new,  and  very  distrustful  of  the  wealth  and  luxury  which  the 
Pax  Romana  following  the  great  conquests  had  brought  among 
a  simple  war-like  people.  With  a  burst  of  spiritual  insight,  like 
that  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  he  shows  the  degeneration  of  the 
nation  and  prophesies  the  ruin  to  follow. 


Nunc  patimur  loiigae  pacis  mala ;  saevior  armis 
Luxuria  incubuit  victumque  ulciscitur  orbem. 
Nullum  crimen  abest  facinusque  libidinis  ex  quo 
Paupertas  Itomana  perit. 


He  enumerates  the  long  evils  of  peace,  and  of  a  luxury  more 
cruel  than  war  avenging  a  conquered  world,  the  mad  race  for 
wealth  and  pleasure,  the  lust  and  sensuality,  the  gambling 
whole  chests  of  money  staked,”  a  declining  birth-rate,  and  the 
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moral  and  physical  degeneration  of  the  race,  though  that 
apparently  began  even  in  Homeric  times. 

Terra  males  homines  educat  atque  pusillos. 

Ergo  deus,  quicunque  aspexit,  ridet  et  edit. 

Of  Juvenal’s  personal  life  we  know  little.  There  is  a  volume  of 
memoirs  extant — attributed  to  Suetonius — but  he  kept  no  diary, 
and  was  lucky  enough  to  die  before  the  days  of  gossipy  biography. 
From  his  own  Satires  we  gather  that  he  belonged  to  the  Freedman 
class,  the  great  Bourgeoisie  growing  up  in  the  city,  that  he  had 
a  fierce  pride  in  his  Roman  birth,  and  hated  the  degenerate  aris¬ 
tocracy,  the  wealthy  alien,  the  growing  commercialism  of  the 
State,  and  the  Johannesburg  society  of  Park  Lane. 

Though  a  profoundly  religious  man  in  his  own  fashion,  he 
appears  to  have  kept  an  open  mind  upon  systems  and 
philosophies,  sneering  alike  at  his  country’s  gods  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  schools.  One  feels  he  ought  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Stoics,  with  his  contempt  for  wealth  and  externals,  and  his  wor¬ 
ship  of  virtue — Nohilitas  sola  atque  unica  virtus — but  the  un¬ 
worthiness  of  the  ministers  who  serve  and  the  scandals  against 
their  lives  (even  the  great  Seneca  was  not  exempt)  seem  to  have 
been  a  stumbling-block ;  in  the  second  satire  he  rebukes  their 
hypocrisy  very  much  in  St.  Paul’s  words  :  “  Thou,  therefore, 
which  teachest  another,  teachest  thou  not  thyself,”  &c. 
Castigas  turpia  quum  sis.  He  appears  to  have  anticipated 
the  heresy  of  Socinus  and  to  have  objected  to  the  multiplication  of 
gods  and  the  deification  of  emperors.  Improhitas  fuit  admirabilis 
cevo ! 

Dishonesty  was  well-nigh  unheard  of  in  the  Saturnian  age,  when  Juno 
was  a  little  maid  and  Jupiter  in  a  private  station  in  the  caves  of 
Ida  .  .  .  w’hen  each  godhead  dined  alone;  nor  was  the  crowd  of  deities 
so  great,  and  the  heavens  content  with  few  divinities  pressed  less  heavily 
upon  the  unhappy  Atlas.  When  the  gloomy  empire  of  the  sea  had  no" 
been  apportioned  .  .  .  and  the  shades  passed  hilarious  days  without  a  king. 

He  sighs  vaguely  after  the  age  of  miracles,  “  when  the  majesty 
of  temples  was  closer  to  men,  when  a  midnight  voice  heard 
through  the  city  warned  men  of  the  approach  of  the  Gauls,  when 
the  gods  discharged  the  functions  of  prophet,  and  Zeus  showed 
care  for  the  affairs  of  Latium.”  Now  he  tells  us  :  — 

Delphis  oracula  cessant 
Et  genus  humanum  damnat  caligo  futuri. 

The  oracles  of  Delphi  are  silent,  and  darkness  as  to  the  future  is 
the  sentence  upon  the  human  race.  The  temples  of  the  gods 
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have  become  a  dwelling-place  for  the  storks,  and  money  only 
is  worshipped 

inter  nos  sanctissima  divitiarum 

Majestas  : 

though  at  present  no  altar  has  been  raised  to  the  pernicious 
divinity. 

Lucri  bonus  est  odor  ex  re 

Qualibet. 

Unde  habeas  quaerit  nemo,  sed  oportet  habere. 

The  smell  of  money  is  good  from  anything  whatever.  No  one  inquires 
how  you  got  it,  but  have  it  you  must. 

Nam  dives  qui  fieri  vult, 

Et  cito  vult  fieri. 

“He  who  hasteth  to  be  rich  shall  not  be  innocent,”  is  the 
burden  of  the  Satires.  Although  his  ethical  teaching  has  caused 
Juvenal  to  be  claimed  as  a  convert  to  Christianity,  he  appears  not 
to  have  troubled  himself  about  this  new  sect,  and  only  once 
alludes  to  the  horrible  tortures  inflicted  by  Nero.  Tacitus  tells 
us  that  even  the  man  in  the  street  was  moved  to  compassion 
at  the  cruelties  practised  upon  the  followers  of  Christus,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  all  who  professed  ‘  ‘  this  mischievous  super¬ 
stition  were  justly  hated  for  their  abominations”  iflagitia). 

Juvenal  detested  the  exotic  faiths  that  were  becoming  the 
fashion  at  Home,  very  much  as  an  old  evangelical  hates  the 
Buddhists,  the  Theosophists,  the  Faith-healers,  Christian 
Scientists,  and  Pentecostal  Dancers  of  our  own  day.  Had  he  lived 
now,  he  would  have  given  his  moral  support  to  the  action  of  the 
Bishop  of  London  in  forbidding  a  minister  of  the  establishment  to 
take  the  chair  at  a  theosophical  meeting. 

He  is  something  of  an  anti-semitic,  though,  with  his  horror 
of  aliens,  he  had  studied  their  customs  as  little  as  Tacitus.  He 
alludes  to  certain  details  of  ritual,  to  their  slothful  Sabbaths, 
their  abstention  from  swine’s  flesh,  and  the  fact  that  they  wor¬ 
shipped  a  god  in  the  clouds  and  kept  a  “  mystic  ”  law  of  Moses. 
Had  he  inquired  further  he  would,  doubtless,  have  become  a  con¬ 
vert,  for  he,  too,  was  a  seeker  after  righteousness,  and  his  simple, 
virile  character  would  have  delighted  in  the  uncompromising 
"thou  shalt  not  ”  of  the  ”  mystic  ”  Moses.  Although  he  had  not 
talked  with  God  amid  the  thunders  and  lightnings  of  Sinai, 
nevertheless,  to  him  also  the  laws  of  righteousness  had  been 
revealed. 

A  doctor  would  probably  detect  signs  of  physical  disease  in  the 
vinegar  and  gall  of  Juvenal’s  pen,  traces  of  gout  and  cerebral 
dyspepsia  causing  this  despair  of  everything,  this  mental  depres- 
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sion  which  the  French  call  la  maladie  noire.  In  his  description 
of  the  ceaseless  night  traffic  in  the  streets  of  Eome,  “which 
would  hinder  Drusus  and  sea-calves  from  sleeping,”  he  writes  as 
one  who  knows  the  torture  of  nerves  and  insomnia — “sleep  is 
only  for  the  wealthy  (magnis  opihus  dormitur  in  urhe)  and  many 
a  poor  wretch  dies  of  indigestion  and  want  of  rest.” 

“Difficile  est  satiram  non  scribere,"  he  tells  us,  and  again 
“  facit  indignatio  versum.”  He  was  above  all  things  “a  good 
hater,”  which,  no  doubt,  first  attracted  Dr.  Johnson  to  him, 
though  perhaps  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  he  was  not  popular 
among  his  contemporaries,  or  that  exile  rewarded  his  plainness  of 
speech.  Fate  and  the  iniquity  and  folly  everywhere  seem  to 
have  soured  him,  nor  was  he  buoyed  up,  like  Horace,  by  faith  in 
his  own  immortality.  The  cry  for  the  Simple  Life  rings  through 
his  works,  “Back  to  the  Land,”  away  from  this  accursed  city, 
where  “virtue  is  praised  and  starves,”  where  there  is  no  place 
for  honest  pursuits,  nor  for  a  man  who  cannot  lie  nor  praise  bad 
books  nor  make  money  in  dirty  ways,  and  wffiere  the  sharpest 
pang  of  poverty  is,  that  it  makes  men  ridiculous,  wdth  soiled  toga, 
or  burst  shoe-leather,  or  the  disgrace  of  patched  clothing.  Why 
live  in  Eome,  where  rent  is  high,  food  dear,  and  sleep  impossible, 
where  modern  improvements  are  ruining  the  rural  surroundings, 
when  in  the  country  you  can  have  a  large  house  and  garden  for 
the  annual  rent  of  your  dark  flat,  and  “it  is  something  to  be  the 
proprietor  of  even  a  single  lizard  ”  ? 

The  traffic  and  housing  questions  were  as  pressing  as  in 
London  to-day ;  the  unemployed  problem  does  not  seem  to  have 
troubled  him,  for  even  a  system  of  slavery  had  compensations. 
Juvenal  is  wearied  out  with  Fleet  Street,  inferior  literature  and 
the  poets  “hoarse  with  spouting  in  the  month  of  August,”  even 
in  the  public  baths,  their  poems  written  on  both  sides  of  the 
page.  That  the  literary  supply  should  exceed  the  demand  before 
the  invention  of  either  paper  or  printing  seems  strange  to  the 
modern  mind,  but  it  conveys  some  idea  of  the  excessive  output, 
when  Horace  tells  us  that  the  parchment  twists  in  which 
grocers  wrapped  pepper  and  spice  were  covered  with  the  verses 
of  minor  poets. 

Though  Juvenal  himself  by  his  father’s  thrift  could  hardly 
have  known  the  bitterness  of  poverty,  he  writes  with  much 
sympathy  of  the  sufferings  of  literary  and  professional  men. 
“  Patrons,”  he  says,  “  have  become  so  stingy  that  poets  had  better 
burn  their  manuscripts,  ‘  the  tales  of  battle  that  have  cost  so 
many  nights’  rest,’  and  take  to  baking  or  auctioneering,  or  the 
profession  of  bath-attendant.  Horace  did  not  cry  ‘  Evoe  Bacche 
on  an  empty  stomach,  and  if  Virgil  had  not  had  a  valet  and  com- 
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fortable  quarters  the  snakes  would  have  dropped  from  the 
head  of  the  Fury,  her  trumpet  had  been  dumb.” 

The  labours  of  the  historian  are  hardly  more  profitable,  as  the  initial 
expense  in  parchment  and  the  midnight  oil  is  heavy,  and,  “  forgetful  of 
all  bounds,”  the  work  runs  on  to  the  thousandth  page. 

Sic  ingens  rerum  numerus  jubet  atque  operum  lex. 

But  yet,  in  spite  of  all  rebuffs,  we  are  not  cured  of  scribbler’s  itch — 
scribendi  cacoethes. 

Lawyers  are  no  better  paid  for  their  mighty  lies  (immensa  mendacia), 
and  they  burst  their  strained  lungs  for  a  flitch  of  bacon,  a  tin  of  sardines, 
some  shrivelled  onions,  or  a  few  bottles  of  vin  ordinaire.  (It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  there  seems  to  have  been  no  Truck  Act  in  Home.) 

For  lawyers  it  is  good  policy  to  live  with  the  outward  show  of  an 
income  greater  than  they  have ;  the  purple  cloak  attracts  clients, 
eloquence  is  a  rare  quality  in  a  threadbare  coat  (liara  in  tenui  facundia 
panno).  Even  Cicero  himself  would  not  now  command  high  fees  unless  a 
huge  ring  sparkled  on  his  fincer. 

Just  as  in  our  own  day  unfortunate  doctors  have  to  attract 
success  by  immaculate  dress  and  faultless  motor,  and  Bob  Sawyers 
are  called  out  of  church  to  attend  fictitious  patients. 

Of  the  nerve-torture  of  teaching  he  writes  with  the  insight  of 
almost  personal  suffering.  Like  Carlyle,  he  evidently  would  have 
preferred  ”  to  die  in  a  ditch  ”  than  to  listen  to  the  weary  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  class — eadem  cantahit  versibus  isdem.  The  teacher 
gets  so  sick  of  Hannibal  that  ‘  ‘  he  will  pay  anything  if  the  father 
will  hear  the  lesson.”  In  the  tenth  satire  Juvenal  writes  con¬ 
temptuously  :  — 

I  demens  et  saevas  curre  per  Alpes 
Ut  pueris  placeas  et  declamatio  fias. 

The  teachers,  he  complains,  had  to  sit  in  stuffy  class-rooms, 
“smelling  of  ill-trimmed  lamps,  so  that  Horace  got  his  pages 
blackened  and  a  foul  smut  stuck  to  the  well-thumbed  Virgil.” 
The  parents  of  that  day  seem  to  have  been  as  critical  as  the 
Parents’  National  Educational  Union,  requiring  accurate  scholar¬ 
ship  and  general  omniscience,  eternally  worrying  the  poor  man 
with  historical  riddles,  ”  even  w^hen  he  was  going  to  the  Baths,” 
besides  expecting  a  high  standard  of  morals  and  manners 
amongst  the  pupils  of  his  class,  “  though  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
watch  so  many  hands  and  eyes.” 

Non  est  leve  tot  puerorum 
Observare  manus  oculosque  in  fine  trementes. 

In  politics  Juvenal  was  a  Protectionist,  and  not  being  of  a 
compromising  nature  he  would  have  supported  Mr.  Chamberlain 
as  a  “whole-hogger  ”  ;  the  “  Aliens’  Bill  ”  would  not  have  been 
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drastic  enough  for  him,  and  he  would  willingly  have  taken  the 
chair  at  the  meetings  of  the  British  Brothers’  League  at  the 
“  Cherry  Tree,”  Kingsland  Koad.  He  hated  the  imported  corn 
from  Africa,  which  produced  a  race  of  idlers — 

Parce  et  messoribus  illis 
Qui  saturant  Urbem  Circo  scenaeque  vacantem. 

He  abhorred  the  weird  dainties  of  Free  Trade,  and  purple  dinners 
of  the  “Gondola”  type.  American  millionaires  are  rarely  class¬ 
ical  scholars,  else  they  would  hardly  care  to  compete  with  the 
luxury  of  the  old  Imperial  Court  or  the  Nodes  Neronis. 

Peregrina  ignotaque  nobis 

ad  scelus  atque  nefas,  quaecunque  est  purpura  ducit. 

As  a  protest  against  foreign  luxury  he  invites  his  friends  to  a 
Protectionist  dinner,  with  no  American  meat,  nor  French 
asparagus,  nor  foreign  eggs,  nor  apples,  and  no  German  waiters. 
The  fare  is  to  be  “  best  English  only,”  with  home-grown  wine, all 
from  his  farm  at  Tibur,  served  on  Tuscan  earthenware  (“pro¬ 
faned  by  no  gold  ”)  by  a  slave  of  the  country  who  only  speaks 
Latin. 

Quum  posces  posce  Latino. 

A  human  touch  is  given  to  the  invitation,  when  Juvenal  ex¬ 
horts  his  friend  not  to  worry  over  Argentinas  nor  Kaffirs,  nor  his 
faithless  wife,  and  to  forget  household  troubles  and  the  waste  and 
breakages  of  the  servants. 

Pone  domum  et  servos  et  quidquid  frangitur  illis 
Aut  perit. 

Juvenal,  with  his  pride  as  a  Eoman  citizen,  cannot  tolerate  the 
invasion  of  Kome  by  the  conquered  nations  of  the  globe.  From 
Syria,  Egypt,  Greece,  and  the  iFgean  Isles  the  aliens  are  pouring 
in ,  flooding  the  city  with  vice  and  corruption ,  ‘  ‘  Syrian  Orontes 
had  long  since  flowed  into  the  Tiber,”  bringing  the  language  and 
morals  of  the  East,  the  musical  instruments,  and  the  girls  stand¬ 
ing  for  hire  at  the  circus.  He,  in  his  infancy,  “  drank  the  air 
of  the  Aventine  and  was  nourished  on  the  Sabine  berry,”  but 
now  a  Greek  takes  precedence  of  him,  or  some  stranger  from  the 
Euphrates  with  the  white  chalk  brand  of  slavery  still  on  his  feet. 

Non  possum  ferre  Quirites 
Graecam  urbem. 

He  cannot  tolerate  Eome  as  a  Greek  city,  and,  though  he  admits 
the  cleverness  of  the  nation  in  grammar,  rhetoric,  geometry, 
painting,  wrestling,  augury,  rope-dancing,  medicine,  and  magic; 
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as  the  Spanish  bishop,  when  introduced  to  intelligent  Protestant 
converts,  said  briefly  :  “  It  is  very  wonderful,  but  I  hate  them 
all”— so  Juvenal. 

Women  he  hated  and  despised  with  a  thoroughness  and  vigour 
unequalled,  I  think,  by  any  other  wTiter,  Schopenhauer’s  much- 
resented  essay  is  a  panegyric  in  comparison;  indeed,  he  hardly 
deserves  a  female  admirer  after  writing  his  sixth  satire,  “The 
Legend  of  Bad  Women.”  Throughout  his  works  any  allusion 
to  the  sex  is  pointed  with  a  sneer,  though  now  and  then  he  forgets 
himself;  for  instance,  when  he  makes  the  little  home-sick  slave 
weep  for  his  mother,  or  when  he  laments  the  untimely  death  of 
a  young  maid,  though,  considering  by  his  own  showing  what  she 
would  have  lived  to  become,  it  seems  rather  an  occasion  to  thank 
with  brief  thanksgiving  whatever  gods  may  be.  One  of  his  trans¬ 
lators  calls  him  “  an  impenetrable  bachelor,”  and  attributes  his 
bitterness  to  the  fact  of  having  been  jilted  in  early  youth. 

After  praising  the  Saturnian  age,  “when  chastity  lingered 
upon  earth,”  he  asks  his  friend  Postumus  why  he  is  so  crazy  as 
to  get  married  when  ropes  are  plentiful,  when  windows  are  high, 
and  the  ^milian  Bridge  near  at  hand ;  so  many  ways  of  quitting 
life,  why  should  he  go  to  the  expense  of  a  ring  and  a  sixpenny 
shave,  and  the  waste  of  money  for  the  feast  and  best  Buszard 
cakes?  He  enumerates  the  sufferings  of  betrayed  husbands  from 
the  Emperor  Claudius  and  the  Senator  Pabricius  downwmrds,  the 
horrors  of  the  Bona  Dea,  the  crimes  of  secret  poisoning,  the 
refusal  to  bear  children,  the  lust,  the  luxury,  the  cruelty,  the 
superstition.  It  is  an  appalling  picture ;  all  is  low  and  depraved 
without  the  dignity  of  great  passions ;  ‘  ‘  they  watch  Alcestis  on 
the  stage,  but  they  themselves  would  purchase  a  lap-dog’s  life 
with  the  sacrifice  of  a  husband ;  ”  “  every  street  has  its  Cly tem- 
nestra,  but  she  used  a  clumsy  axe  only;”  “  the  fierce  Colchian 
was  a  murderess — but  not  for  money.” 

And  yet,  after  reading  the  sixth  satire,  who  can  take  up  a 
novel  or  play  of  the  day,  or  a  sermon  of  Father  Bernard  Vaughan, 
and  not  be  struck  with  the  similarity  of  society  portrayed  ?  There 
is  the  same  indifference  to  the  mere  marriage-vow,  the  same  squalid 

i intrigue  and  unscrupulous  lying,  the  same  gambling  and  extrava¬ 
gance,  the  same  craze  for  w^ealth,  dress,  and  amusement. 
Juvenal  is  equally  severe  on  failings  that,  to  a  modern  mind,  seem 
comparatively  harmless  or  even  praiseworthy ;  *  he  hates  the 
political  woman  who  reads  the  papers  and  discusses  the  events  on 
the  frontier ;  the  bold  flirt  who  likes  to  talk  to  generals  in  their 
scarlet  coats ;  the  gossip  who  finds  out  the  dark  secrets  of  every 

(1)  Vide  Dr.  Samuel  Dill’s  learned  and  brilliant  work,  Homan  Society  from 
to  Manilla  Aurelius. 
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family.  Like  George  Herbert,  he  detests  a  “  Latin-bred 
woman”  and  the  pedantic  student  of  the  day,  who  pores  over 
learned  books,  criticises  Homer  and  Virgil,  corrects  the  grammar 
of  the  company  (“a  husband  should  be  above  grammar,”  he 
remarks  feelingly),  and  pours  forth  such  a  torrent  of  learning  and 
eloquence  that  ‘  ‘  not  even  another  woman  ’  ’  can  say  a  word. 
Anathema  Maranatha  to  him  is  the  matinSe  girl  wuth  her  wwship 
of  singers  and  actors,  and  the  women  who,  forgetful  of  husband, 
country,  even  of  their  weeping  children  and  the  loss  of  their  good 
name  (cheaply  held  among  the  soft  litters  of  women),  left  all  to 
follow  the  fortunes  of  a  gladiator,  neither  young  nor  handsome— 
sed  Gladiator  erat.  .  .  .  Ferrum  est  quod  amant. 

Juvenal,  as  well  as  Ovid  and  Tacitus,  alludes  frequently  to  the 
corrupt  influence  of  the  drama ;  there  was  no  Lord  Chamberlain, 
and  so  gross  were  the  show’s  that  they  might  raise  a  blush  even 
upon  the  cheeks  of  the  Independent  Stage  Society.  Neither 
could  the  gladiatorial  combats,  nor  the  ingenious  tortures  of 
Christians,  have  exercised  an  elevating  effect  upon  the  citizens. 

Greek  influence  also  played  its  part  in  the  corruption  of  Eoman 
ladies ;  he  complains  that  they  do  not  consider  themselves  beauti¬ 
ful  unless  they  have  become  “  Grsecula  ”  ;  it  is  the  fashion  to 
make  love  with  the  wanton  “Zo)^  KaX-^v'xii and  the  disgrace  of 
not  knowing  their  mother-tongue  is  small  compared  with  the 
ignorance  of  the  Greek  language.  One  is  reminded  of  the  saying 
of  the  Oxford  don,  that  ”  over  the  doors  of  hell  is  written,  Id  on 
parle  Frangais.” 

It  show’s  the  cantankerous  si^irit  of  the  genuine  misogynist 
that,  after  this  burst  of  virtuous  indignation,  he  mentions  that 
even  a  good  w’oman  (rara  avis  in  terris  nigroque  simillima  cijgno) 
would  bore  him  as  a  wife,  and  Cornelia,  mother  of  the  Gracchi, 
w’ould  be  insufferable  with  her  pride  in  her  county  family  and 
their  military  achievements. 

He  hated  the  athletic  movement  for  women — the  jiujit-su,  the 
hunting,  wrestling,  sword-exercise,  and  fencing  which  high-born 
ladies  practised  with  such  enthusiasm,  even  appearing  as  com¬ 
petitors  at  the  public  games.  Had  Juvenal  lived  now  he  would 
not  have  allowed  his  daughters  to  play  cricket  for  their  county, 
nor  given  them  any  money  for  their  hockey  subscription  ;  though, 
considering  the  far  worse  occupations  of  the  Msevias  and  Hippias 
of  society,  it  is  strange  to  find  him  classing  athletics  with  vices 
far  more  repulsive  to  a  modem  code. 

Plutarch  tells  us  that  the  Komans  looked  askance  at  ‘‘the  flan¬ 
nelled  fools  at  the  wicket,  the  muddied  oafs  at  the  goals”  : 

‘  ‘  Regarding  the  gymnasium  and  playgrounds  of  the  Greeks  as  tending  to 
effeminacy,  indolence,  waste  of  time,  and  vicious  practices.  It  is  owing  to 
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these  that  they  have  unawares  lost  their  skill  in  arms,  and  prefer  to  be 
accounted  nimble-witted,  good  wrestlers,  and  well-favoured,  rather  than 
valiant  men-at-arms  and  good  horsemen.”! 

This  is  significant  in  these  days  of  professional  cricket  and  foot¬ 
ball,  when  our  universities  have  become  “hospitals  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  football  accidents,”  and  when,  in  our  late  distress,  we 
had  to  turn  to  “the  Younger  Nations  for  the  men  who  could  shoot 
and  ride.” 

The  practice  of  the  aristocracy  of  both  sexes  (Entering  the  arena 
as  combatants  and  competitors  was  most  repugnant  to  the  old 
Roman  sentiment,  and  though  Nero  killed  his  mother,  his  aunt, 
his  adopted  brother,  both  his  waves,  and  Antonia,  who  declined  his 
offer  of  marriage,  Juvenal  evidently  can  forgive  him  all  these 
crimes  more  easily  than  the  prostitution  of  his  rank  by  contend¬ 
ing  for  prizes  at  the  Olympic  games.  In  scena  nunquani  cantavit 
Orestes.  Orestes  never  sang  on  the  stage. 

Even  to-day  in  England  there  might  be  a  burst  of  dormant  aris¬ 
tocratic  prejudice,  and  the  bonds  of  loyalty  to  the  throne  might 
be  shaken  if  a  reigning  monarch  sang  in  a  Paris  music-hall,  if  a 
princess  of  the  blood  were  to  throw  men  d  la  jiujit-su  in  the  Coli¬ 
seum,  or  if  the  sons  of  the  ancient  houses  of  Cecil,  Howard,  and 
Talbot  accepted  engagements  at  the  Hippodrome. 

The  vanity  of  the  sox  is  as  obnoxious  to  him  as  to  Isaiah ;  he 
complains  of  the  extravagance  in  dress,  men’s  fortunes  swallowed 
wholesale,  of  the  vulgar  display  of  jewellery  (nothing  is  so  un¬ 
bearable  as  a  rich  woman),  and  the  blind  determination  to  follow 
the  fashion,  however  unbecoming — a  sex  impulse  w’hich  is  still 
sometimes  felt  even  by  the  most  highly-educated  and  w’orst- 
dressed  women. 

He  writes  indignantly  of  the  absurd  waste  of  time  given  to  the 
care  of  the  complexion,  of  the  lotions  and  jellies  and  powders  for 
the  jireservation  of  the  skin. 

But  anything  overlaid  with  so  many  oft-changed  cosmetics,  and  poul¬ 
ticed  with  flour,  both  baked  and  boiled,  shall  we  call  it  a  face  or  a  sore? 

This  thing,  swollen  and  ridiculous,  the  unfortunate  husband  has  to  con¬ 
template;  only  for  her  lovers  does  she  wash  her  skin  clean. 

The  Bond  Street  beauty  doctors  have  plagiarised  their  methods 
from  ancient  Rome — the  massage,  the  stroking,  the  oiling — and, 
I  believe,  would  be  willing  to  admit  that  some  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  secrets,  including  the  “  Roman  mask,”  which  eradicated 
wrinkles,  are  lost  to  them. 

Hothers-in-law  were  no  better  in  Juvenal’s  time  than  they  are 
to-day,  and  to  this  date  belongs  the  immortal  story  of  the  man 

(1)  Plutarch,  Soman  Problems,  translated  by  S.  C.  Allen,  M.A. 
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who  threw  a  stone  at  a  dog  and  hitting  his  mother-in-law,  said. 

“  not  so  bad.” 

The  smart  child,  “  wdio  prayed  for  her  mother’s  young  men  and 
her  own,  so  that,  to  her  audience,  it  sounded  as  if  she  were  going 
through  the  Army  List,”  had  her  prototype  in  Larga’s  daughter, 
who  could  not  repeat  nor  string  together  the  list  of  her  mother’s 
lovers  without  taking  breath  at  least  three  times.  Divorce  under 
the  Empire  in  contrast  to  the  old  Roman  ideal  of  permanency  and 
fidelity  was  as  common  as  in  some  of  the  States  of  America. 
Eight  husbands,  Juvenal  tells  us,  were  inscribed  to  the  credit  of 
one  lady  upon  her  tombstone,  and  freedom  could  be  obtained  for 
trivial  causes — a  wrinkle,  or  a  cold  in  the  head.  Sertorius  bids 
his  Bibula  depart  on  that  ground  :  sicco  venit  altera  naso— he 
has  chosen  another  whose  nose  does  not  run. 

Dr.  Dill  takes  fairly  optimistic  view's  of  society  under  the 
Empire,  and  points  out  that  Juvenal  wrote  of  the  “  smart  set” 
only  with  the  gall  of  the  outsider  who  listens  to  backstairs  gossip 
and  the  Vehmgericht  of  servants.  He  shows  that  the  epitaphs 
of  slaves  and  freedmen  bear  witness  to  the  virtues  of  good  women, 
and  that  even  at  the  corrupt  court  there  W'as  an  Octavia  as  well 
as  a  Messalina  and  a  Poppaea.  Nothing  is  more  beautiful  than 
the  account  Tacitus  gives  of  the  slave-girls  of  Octavia,  many  of 
whom  endured  cruel  tortures  in  silence,  refusing  even  in  agony  to 
be  betrayed  into  a  word  against  the  purity  of  their  mistress. 

Pliny,  who  moved  in  the  county  set,  and  seldom  went  to  Rome 
(which  he  hated,  as  many  an  English  squire  hates  London),  gives 
a  picture  of  fair  and  cleanly  domestic  life,  and  both  he,  as  well 
as  Ovid  and  Plutarch  (all  literary  men)  seem  to  have  held  their 
wives  in  deep  reverence  and  affection. 

St.  Paul  was  no  feministe,  and  would  have  joined  hands  with 
Juvenal  and  Mr.  Asquith  in  his  hatred  of  Suffragettes,  and  yet  his 
messages  of  greeting  to  some  of  the  women  at  Rome  bring  with 
them  a  breath  of  lavender  and  rosemary  after  the  assafetida  of  the 
sixth  satire  :  to  ‘‘Phoebe,  the  succourer  of  many;  to  Mary,  ‘who 
bestowed  much  labour  u^wn  us  ’ ;  to  Tryphena,  Tryphosa,andthe 
beloved  Persis,  ‘  who  labour  in  the  Lord  ’ ;  to  Priscilla  (and 
Aquila),  ‘  my  helpers  in  the  Lord,  who  for  my  sake  laid  down 
their  own  necks.’  ” 

It  is  consoling  to  know  that  the  man  in  the  street  often  gives 
unexpected  support  to  women  in  their  struggle  for  justice  and 
freedom. 

“  Vote  for  a  lidy?  ”  says  a  man  m  a  slum,  “  cos  I  will.  Give  me  the 
lidies  every  time;  they  ’as  the  time,  and  they  ’as  the  ’earts,  and  they 
does  the  work,  and  I  don’t  care  a  ’ang  if  hall  over  Hengland  Boards  of 
Guardians  is  lidies  only.” 
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Another  modern ,  a  small  boy,  taken  to  church  for  the  first  time, 
listened  wide-eyed  to  the  strictures  of  St.  Paul  upon  women,  and 
when  came  the  injunction,  “if  they  would  learn  anything,  let 
them  ask  their  husbands  at  home,’’  he  turned  to  his  mother  with 
a  smile  of  contempt  :  “Well,  I  think  womens  is  cleverer  than 
mens.’’ 

The  average  husband  of  to-day  has  degenerated  in  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  things  spiritual,  as  the  keen  mind  of  the  babe  was  swift 
to  recognise,  and  no  wife  with  any  sense  of  humour  would  dream 
of  consulting  him;  but,  no  doubt,  it  gives  to  many  a  feeling  of 
unreality  in  public  worship  when  such  admonitions  are  read  out 
to  large  bodies  of  intelligent  women,  whose  husbands  are  golfing, 
or  motoring,  or  abed,  or  non-existent.  Anyone  who  has  visited 
Wales  during  the  recent  Kevival  cannot  fail  to  have  been  struck 
by  the  eloquence  and  devotion  of  the  women,  or  to  have  felt 
some  passing  regret  for  the  great  waste  of  spiritual  force  among 
the  churches  during  these  nineteen  hundred  years  of  prejudice. 

We  may  take  some  comfort  in  the  thought  that  w’e  have  made 
some  progress  in  matters  of  taste ,  if  not  of  actual  morality ;  it  is 
not  the  fashion  for  high-born  ladies  to  get  drunk  at  feasts,  and 
modern  husbands  have  something  to  be  thankful  for ;  the  scandal 
of  legacy-hunting  is  not  so  general,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  the 
wives  of  our  Colonial  governors  have  never  been  publicly  accused 
of  looting  and  robbing  the  natives.  Our  public  shows  may  be 
inane,  but  they  are  in  nowise  bloodthirsty,  and  the  bust  of  Nero 
in  our  owm  Coliseum  seems  to  look  down  expecting  in  vain  the 
slaughter  of  brave  men  or  the  anguish  of  tortured  passive  resis¬ 
ters.  However  badly  they  do  our  hair,  w'e  do  not  beat  our  maids, 
and  the  office  of  public  household  flogger  has  fallen  into  disuse, 
even  in  the  wealthiest  families.  Nor  in  this  hospitable  country 
i  has  the  abominable  sight  ever  been  seen,  either  in  stately  or 

1  humble  home,  of  a  host  reserving  the  best  fare  for  himself  and 

distributing  that  which  is  worse  among  his  guests. 

)  Juvenal  indignantly  upbraids  his  friend  for  accepting  the  kind 

e  invitation  of  a  patron ,  who  was  served  with  lampreys  and  a  stately 

1  lobster  garnished  with  asparagus,  whilst  the  literary  guests  had 

]  to  eat  a  stale  crab ,  or  typhoidic  eel  (first  cousin  to  a  snake) ,  or  a 

pike  fattened  in  the  sewers  of  the  Suburra.  Mushrooms  of  best 
;s  quality  were  set  before  the  host,  whilst  those  for  the  guests  were 

d  of  the  toadstool  order ;  this  vegetable  was  under  suspicion  at  this 

date  in  Koine,  as  the  Emperor  Claudius  had  eaten  one  served  by 
his  wife,  after  which,  as  Juvenal  says  tersely,  “  he  ate  no  more.’’ 
le  Old  wine,  ’47  vintage,  is  placed  before  the  rich  man  and  his 
friends,  whilst  the  new'-made,  heady  stuff  given  to  the  poor  guests 
sets  them  fighting  in  five  minutes.  Black  slaves,  ugly  enough 
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to  frighten  anyone,  wait  upon  the  literary  men  and  watch  them 
closely  lest  they  pocket  the  silver  or  dig  the  jewels  out  of  the 
cups  with  their  sharp  nails.  No  wonder  Juvenal  asks  con-  I 
temptuously  if  the  dinner  is  worth  so  many  insults,  and  advises  j 
Trebius  to  beg  as  a  more  honourable  alternative.  | 

In  his  latter  satires  Juvenal  loses  much  of  his  bitterness  and  I 
acerbity,  and  he,  the  pitiless  mocker,  tells  us  that  nature  has  I 

given  us  tears  that  we  may  use  them  in  sympathy  with  our  i 

suffering  friends.  I 

Haec  nostri  pars  optima  sensus.  jj 

The  tenth  satire,  “  Vanitas  vanitatum  omnia  Vanitas,"  is 
written  with  genuine  compassion  for  the  hardness  of  the  lot  of  - 

mortals,  as  if  Juvenal  himself  had  listened  to  the  low  moan  of  | 

tortured  humanity — the  whole  creation  groaning  and  travailing  | 
with  pain.  i 

That  Juvenal  was  too  much  of  a  man  to  approve  of  the  pre-  ! 
valent  habit  of  suicide  we  gather  from  the  lines  : —  i 

Hos  quoque  felices  qui  ferre  incommoda  vitae  | 

Nec  jactare  jugum  vita  didicere  magistra.  H 

It  is  strange  to  find  the  urbane  Pliny  mourning  without  a  word  I 
of  blame  his  friend  “Silius  Italicus,  who  starved  himself  to  i] 
death  at  his  villa.  Ill-health  was  the  cause  assigned.  He  had  an  i 

incurable  corn,  which  made  him  weary  of  life  and  resolved  him  a 

to  face  death  with  a  determination  that  nothing  could  shake.”'  3 
And,  again,  he  asks  for  some  message  of  condolence  and  comfort 
for  the  loss  of  his  friend,  Correllius  Kufus,  who  committed  suicide  | 
because  he  had  the  gout  in  his  feet,  “  and  felt  driven  to  take  his  ll 
own  life  by  reason.” 

Perhaps  the  saddest  thing  about  the  study  of  these  old  writers  | 
is,  that  Horace  and  Juvenal  and  Tacitus  were  no  false  prophets,  jj 
and  the  great  Empire  fell  through  the  curse  of  success  and  the  u 
vices  of  a  materialised  civilisation.  And  yet  what  men  they  ij 
were  one  feels  as  one  walks  through  the  ruins  of  Home — so  great 
in  patriotism,  in  courage,  in  initiative,  in  their  genius  for  colonis-  iji 
ing  and  administration,  in  their  love  of  justice  and  liberty,  in  their  | 
skill  as  builders  and  engineers,  in  their  zeal  for  cleanliness  and  | 
sanitation,  men  above  all  things,  an  Empire  of  iron,  immortal 
in  decay. 

Could  Nero  return  to  Home  he  would  find  himself  at  home  in 
the  Forum  and  Capitol,  on  the  Palatine,  and  in  his  own 
Golden  House.  The  S.P.Q.E.  on  the  dust-carts  and  garden-seats 
would  be  quite  familiar,  and  he  would  recognise  many  of  the 

(1)  Letters  of  the  younger  Pliny.  Translation  by  John  B.  Firth,  B.A. 
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temples  of  his  own  gods,  though  the  symbol  above,  dedicating 
them  to  a  higher  worship,  might  require  explanation.  His 
language  would  puzzle  German  waiters  and  Cook’s  interpreters, 
but  with  strange  irony  the  Latin  of  the  Mass  would  be  better 
“  understanded  ”  of  him  than  of  most  of  the  worshippers,  and  that 
not  only  in  his  owm  city,  but  all  over  the  world  as  he  knew  it, 
and  in  distant  continents  where  the  Roman  eagles  never  flew. 
Were  Poppma  unfortunate  enough  to  rise  again  with  him  he 
would,  doubtless,  kick  her  to  death  a  second  time  for  not  telling 
him  of  America,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  Perhaps,  with 
his  love  of  histrionic  display,  Nero  might  be  induced  to  recite  by 
lime-light  to  the  tourists  in  the  Coliseum,  and  with  the  aid 
of  some  scholar  from  the  banks  of  Isis  the  lines  of  one  of  our 
own  poets  might  be  tuned  to  elegiac  measure,  and  with  a  little 
adaptation  might  almost  meet  the  case. 

For  heathen  heart  that  puts  her  trust 
In  reeking  tube  and  iron  shard. 

All  valiant  dust  that  builds  on  dust, 

And  guarding,  calls  not  Thee  to  guard. 

For  frantic  boast  and  foolish  word — 

Thy  mercy  on  Thy  people,  Lord  ! 


Margaret  Wynne  Nevinson. 
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15th  April,  1907. 

Perhaps  because  their  journalists  feel  professionally  on  tlie 
subject,  nations  are  as  sensitive  to  criticism  upon  the  general  char¬ 
acter  of  their  newspapers  as  to  opinion  upon  the  comparative 
beauty  of  their  women.  The  English-writing  Press  in  various 
quarters  of  the  globe  is,  on  the  whole,  too  much  condemned.  It 
may  fairly  be  said  to  range  from  the  worst  to  the  best,  and  unfor¬ 
tunately  tends,  on  the  whole,  to  become  more  Philistine,  trivial 
and  vulgar.  The  same  tendency,  however,  is  noticeable  in  Berlin 
and  elsewhere,  and  is  inseparable  from  the  pursuit  of  circulation 
as  a  commercial  enterprise.  In  every  form  of  production,  artistic 
or  industrial,  to  cater  for  the  largest  number  is  to  cater  for  the 
worst  taste,  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  serious  questions  which 
modern  societies  have  to  face  at  a  time  when  the  strength  and 
welfare  of  all  countries  depends  more  and  more  upon  the  formation 
of  a  sound  democratic  character.  The  most  influential  newspapers 
of  the  English-speaking  world,  nevertheless,  still  combine  alertness 
with  discretion  to  an  extent  not  quite  equalled  in  any  other 
language,  and  in  dealing  with  national  interests  the  tacit  discipline 
of  Anglo-Saxon  journalism  as  a  whole  is  much  more  remarkable 
and  successful  than  the  concerted  evolutions  of  the  editorial  corps 
in  countries  where  official  inspiration  exists.  These  considerations 
must  be  remembered  when  the  rifling  of  Monsignor  Montagnini’s 
diplomatic  pockets  is  discussed.  France  has  a  red  press  and  a 
black  press,  which,  in  political  matters,  are  more  mischievous  than 
a  yellow  one.  Whether  the  publication  of  the  Papal  Envoy’s  cor¬ 
respondence  in  the  last  few  weeks  has  been  the  result  of  a  purely 
clerical  intrigue,  meant  to  forestall  a  more  restrained  and  damaging 
report  by  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  whose  position  is  now 
rendered  ridiculous,  or  whether  some  tortuous  but  not  better-advised 
efforts  have  been  at  work,  the  revelations  can  only  be  regretted 
by  the  friends  of  France.  Like  the  Hohenlohe  memoirs,  they  are 
belittling  to  the  dignity  of  public  life,  and  are  injurious  to  the  State. 
The  manner  in  which  the  alleged  conversations  of  the  ambassadors 
of  foreign  Powers  have  been  published  and  discussed  amounts  to 
sensationalism  in  the  most  wanton  and  unpatriotic  of  all  possible 
forms.  The  klontagnini  revelations  in  this  respect  arc  scandalous 
and  inexcusable.  We  refer  at  once  and  strongly  to  this  part  of  the 
subject  because  the  correspondence  has  been  far  more  conspicu¬ 
ously  reproduced  and  annotated  upon  the  Continent  than  in  our 
own  country,  and  has  given  more  hope  and  comfort  to  the  enemies 
of  the  Third  Republic  than  anything  that  has  happened  since  the 
Dreyfus  crisis. 

*  » 
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There  are  two  very  different  aspects  of  the  question.  W  hether 
the  original  seizure  of  IMonsignor  Montagnini’s  papers  was  in  itself  a 
wise  measure  may  very  well  be  doubted.  Public  life  would  be 
reduced  to  universal  chaos  in  a  single  day  if  certain  seals  of 
confidence  were  broken  which  ought  to  be  regarded  as  no  less 
sacred  than  the  seal  of  confession.  There  is  no  Cabinet  which 
could  exist  if  its  members  were  acquainted  with  every  phrase  they 
had  used  of  each  other  in  letters  and  conversation.  Social  inter¬ 
course  would  cease  if  everything  that  is  lightly  said  were  seriously 
repeated  to  those  who  were  not  meant  to  hear  it.  No  able  ambas¬ 
sador’s  position  would  be  tenable  if  the  contents  of  his  private 
letter-bag  were  copied  and  printed.  It  is  the  business  of  every 
ambassador  with  insight  and  knowledge  to  give  his  own  Government 
as  accurate  an  account  as  possible  of  the  condition  of  things  behind 
the  scenes  in  the  capital  at  which  he  is  accredited,  and  it  may  be 
laid  down  with  absolute  certainty  that  no  really  honest  and  really 
brilliant  account  of  the  condition  of  politics  behind  the  scenes 
ill  any  country  and  at  any  time  would  bear  publication.  In  this 
respect  the  Montagnini  revelations  are  deplorable,  because  they  are 
a  fundamental  violation  of  the  tacit  conditions  upon  which  all 
private  and  political  intercourse  exists.  They  involve  an  indecency 
of  indiscretion  which  is  difficult  to  define,  but  of  which  the  whole 
world  is  sensible.  Nevertheless,  if  no  active  diplomatist’s  secret 
papers  could  bear  the  treatment  to  which  IMonsignor  Montagnini’s 
dossier  has  been  subjected,  the  fact  remains  that  a  fatal  blow  has 
been  struck  at  the  political  prestige  of  the  Curia.  Leo  XIII.  and 
Cardinal  Kampolla  raised  the  reputation  of  Vatican  diplomacy  to 
a  height  which  it  had  never  reached  since  Cardinal  Consalvi  saved 
the  States  of  the  Church  to  Papal  rule  in  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 
With  Pius  X.  and  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val  the  great  diplo¬ 
matic  tradition  of  the  last  reign  has  already  perished,  and  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  political  influence  of  the  Vatican  was  ever 
lower  than  now.  Upon  the  one  hand,  we  see  in  the  Papal  Envoy 
at  Paris,  whither  we  should  have  expected  one  of  the  most  skilful 
of  the  younger  ecclesiastical  statesmen  to  be  sent,  a  commonplace 
and  incompetent  reactionary,  incapable  of  understanding  any  of 
the  deeper  and  more  permanent  conditions  of  the  environment  in 
which  he  moves.  Reports  that  Cardinal  Rampolla  would  have  read 
with  contempt  were  apparently  read  by  the  present  Papal  Secretary 
of  State  with  satisfaction.  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val,  upon  his  side, 
appears  as  the  rather  dull,  but  obstinate,  manipulator  of  a  system  of 
petty  and  impotent  intrigue  in  French  politics.  At  the  same  time 
the  present  regime  at  the  Vatican  is  shown  once  more  to  be 
bitterly  and  almost  mechanically  hostile  to  every  manifestation 
of  the  new  spirit  of  devotional  fervour,  combined  with  intellectual 
freshness  and  energy,  within  the  Church,  upon  which  the  whole 
future  of  Catholicism  depends. 

*  * 
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This  business  has  shown  what  the  best  and  least  prejudiced 
observers  of  French  affairs  have  for  many  years  maintained,  that 
separation  between  Church  and  State  across  the  Channel  was  even 
more  necessary  in  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  former  than  in  the 
temporal  of  the  latter.  Catholicism  has  been  condemned  to  steady 
decay  by  its  continued  connection  with  w’hat  is,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  a  definitely  agnostic  Government.  Nothing  but  the  almost 
impossible  appearance  of  a  great  Churchman,  combining  the  spiritual 
statesmanship  of  Bernard  of  Clairvaulx  with  the  apostolic  example 
of  Francis  of  Assisi  and  the  persuasive  moderation  of  Bossuet,  will 
ever  again  bring  about  a  renaissance  of  faith.  France  still  con¬ 
tains  a  strong  Catholic  minority — less  powerful,  perhaps  less 
numerous,  than  their  co-religionists  in  the  German  Empire  and  the 
English-speaking  world — but  France  has  ceased  to  be  a  Catholic 
nation.  In  the  struggle  of  the  last  four  years,  since  M.  Waldeck- 
Bousseau  commenced  the  attack  which  IM.  Clemenceau  has  driven 
home,  the  Catholic  Church  has  suffered  across  the  Channel  the 
greatest  loss  which  has  ever  befallen  it  since  the  Reformation.  But 
has  France  gained?  No  thoughtful  man  will  say.  For  the  faith 
displaced  she  possesses  no  dynamic  substitute  whatever.  There  is  a 
great  moral  interregnum,  and  the  deprivation  of  profound  and  calm 
belief  in  all  that  lifts  life  above  itself  is  perhaps  chiefly  responsible 
for  that  restless  sadness  and  dissatisfaction  of  the  French  tempera¬ 
ment  which  underlie  more  and  more  unmistakably,  as  any  observer 
may  notice,  the  sparkle  of  the  surface.  The  German  Government 
is  more  indifferent  to  the  Vatican  under  a  diplomacy  which  can 
neither  help  nor  hurt  than  at  any  time  for  the  last  thirty  years; 
the  Italian  Government  in  this  as  in  every  other  quarter  is 
friendly  but  not  compliant;  the  moral  influence  exercised  by  the 
last  Pontiff  on  Anglo-American  sentiment  has  disappeared;  and 
while  the  whole  life-work  of  Leo  XIII.  has  been  rapidly  and 
absolutely  undone,  the  appalling  fact,  from  a  Catholic  point  of 
view,  would  appear  to  be  that  the  present  Pope,  earnest  and  excel¬ 
lent  pastor  as  he  is,  seems  unable  to  call  to  his  side  any  counsellor 
whose  advice  might  compensate  for  his  political  deficiencies.  Car¬ 
dinal  Eampolla  remains  in  retirement  and  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val 
in  office. 

*  * 

* 

Of  much  less  philosophic  interest,  but  of  more  obvious  importance, 
is  the  reopening  of  the  INIorocco  problem  under  conditions  exciting 
intense  irritation  in  Berlin,  but  extremely  perplexing  to  the 
Wilhelmstrasse.  On  March  19th  a  French  citizen.  Dr.  Mauchamp, 
wms  brutally  murdered  in  Marrakesh.  For  the  last  few  months 
native  fanaticism  and  suspicion  have  been  rising,  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  IMaghzen  has  been  playing  w’ith  fire.  Dr. 
Mauchamp  had  been  receiving  many  packages  which  were  looked 
upon  with  as  much  hostility  as  though  every  one  of  them  might 
have  been  a  wooden  horse.  A  pole  put  up  in  front  of  his  house 
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was  evidently  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  an  attempt  to  instal 
an  apparatus  of  wireless  telegraphy.  In  the  Frenchman’s  absence 
a  crowd  had  gathered,  demanding  the  removal  of  the  pole.  In¬ 
formed  of  the  commotion,  Dr.  Mauchamp  returned,  and  amid  cries 
of  “  Son  of  a  dog,”  he  was  attacked  with  knives  on  all  sides,  and 
died,  riddled  with  stabs  as  he  lay.  In  the  absence  of  any  satisfaction 
from  the  IMaghzen,  France  has  acted  as  she  was  bound  to  do,  upon 
the  precedent  set  by  the  Germans  in  Shantung,  though  with  far 
(Teater  mildness,  and  her  troops  have  moved  across  the  Algerian 
frontier  and  occupied  without  difficulty  the  Shereefian  town  of 
Oudja.  This  step  was  necessary  to  remind  the  Sultan  of  his  true 
position,  and  to  compel  the  IMaghzen  to  use  its  utmost  authority 
and  vigilance  for  the  protection  of  Europeans  and  the  exemplary 
punishment  of  their  assailants.  But  in  the  eight  ”  treaty-ports,” 
as  they  may  now  be  called,  as  w’ell  as  in  the  capital,  there  is  every 
indication  of  a  fierce  and  dangerous  swell  of  anti-foreign  feeling.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  until  the  mixed  police  has  entered  upon  its 
duties  at  the  coast,  the  occupation  of  Oudja  will  be  continued. 
Behind  the  French  garrison  there  are  the  Mahommedan  masses  of 
their  own  colony,  and  it  is  out  of  the  question  that  a  withdrawal 
can  take  place  except  under  conditions  involving  some  act  of  repara¬ 
tion,  not  only  unmistakable  in  itself,  but  striking  enough  to  be 
marked  and  understood  by  the  native  populations  throughout  North 
.\frica.  The  special  position  and  interests  of  the  Third  Eepublic 
in  the  part  of  Morocco  marching  with  the  Algerian  frontier  were 
expressly  recognised  by  the  Algeciras  Convention.  France,  in 
advancing  her  troops,  has  merely  exercised  the  minimum  of  her 
admitted  rights. 


The  occupation  of  Oudja,  however,  was  exactly  the  kind  of  step 
with  which  the  whole  process  of  pacific  penetration,  as  M.  Delcasse 
conceived  it,  was  expected  to  begin.  France  has  made  a  move, 
but  is  checkmated  again  where  she  stands.  The  Kaiser  is  resolute 
to  hinder  her  action,  and,  upon  the  other  hand,  the  consciousness  of 
German  support  makes  the  Maghzen  more  obstinate  and  its  subjects 
more  irritable.  The  Press  on  both  sides  of  the  Vosges  agrees,  on 
the  whole,  that  the  Shereefian  Empire  is  not  worth  a  European 
war,  but  the  organs  inspired  from  Berlin  are  apparently  at  one 
in  declaring  that  there  can  be  no  suspension  of  diplomatic  hostilities. 
Morocco,  in  a  word,  in  spite  of  all  assurances  to  the  contrary, 
remains  more  dangerous  than  Macedonia,  and  it  is  still  true  tha*- 
the  Kaiser’s  visit  to  Tangier  has  created  a  greater  peril  to  European 
peace  than  any  the  next  Hague  Conference  can  remove.  The  Quai 
d’Orsay  and  the  Wilhelmstrasse  are  alike  conscious  that  this  ques¬ 
tion  is  the  crux  of  their  relations,  but  the  practical  pressure  of 
the  situation  is  more  urgently  felt  in  Paris  than  in  Berlin,  and  Prince 
Billow  possesses  an  advantage  of  which  he  might  have  made  a 
generous  use  with  signal  effect,  but  which  German  policy  is  appar 
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ently  determined  to  exploit  with  an  obstinacy  more  likely  to  defeat 
its  purpose.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  France  desires  a  free  hand  in 
the  interior  of  ^lorocco,  and  will  desire  it  more  and  more.  If  it 
could  be  obtained  without  a  sacrifice  of  the  entente  cordiale  it  would 
undoubtedly  mean  a  triumph  of  French  policy.  Berlin  intends,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  shall  not  be  obtained  except  on  terms  which  would 
mean  a  still  more  conspicuous  triumph  of  German  policy.  There  is 
a  stiff  problem  to  be  resolved,  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  think 
that  one  of  the  best  men  in  the  French  diplomatic  service  has  been 
sent  to  Berlin  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  square  the  circle.  M. 
Jules  Gambon,  upon  presenting  his  credentials  the  other  day,  was 
received  by  the  Kaiser  with  great  courtesy,  and  he  has  been  welcomed 
by  the  German  Press  as  his  distinguished  reputation  deserves. 
His  family  has  been  regarded  with  strong  antagonism  in  Berlin, 
and  the  Wilhelmstrasse  is  still  a  little  afraid  of  him.  If  he  aims, 
as  ho  eventually  must,  at  positive  results,  he  has  before  him  as 
difficult  and  important  a  task  as  could  be  set  before  any  minister. 
Whichever  way  the  event  may  turn,  the  sequel  will  form  a  very 
important  passage  in  European  policy. 

*  * 

* 

If  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  outward  signs  are  as  yet  propitious, 
it  would  be  quite  wrong  to  exaggerate  the  significance  of  the  super¬ 
ficial  indications.  All  good  bargaining  begins  with  a  studied  cold¬ 
ness.  What  has  hitherto  occurred  is  perhaps  little  more  than  the 
conventional  opening — the  recognised  gambit  of  the  game.  It  is 
something,  though  it  is  not  much,  that  the  question  of  “  the  Franco- 
German  rapprochement  ”  has  become  a  standing  headline  in  the 
Press  of  both  countries  for  a  discussion  not  as  yet  very  fortunate. 
There  is  no  need  to  suppose  that  the  original  suggestion  in  the 
Revue  des  deux  Mondes,  of  a  settlement  pivoting  upon  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  Bagdad  Railway,  conflicts  with  the  views  of  the  French 
Government.  But  let  us  analyse  the  conditions.  The  influential  | 
circle  whose  views  are  represented  by  M.  Rouvier  and  IM.  Constant  j 
would  doubtless  be  prepared  to  finance  the  Bagdad  Railway  with 
French  money,  and  to  leave  the  whole  control  of  the  line  practically  i 
in  German  hands.  The  present  French  Cabinet  is  not  prepared 
for  any  bargain  of  that  kind.  What  is  proposed  in  connection  with 
M.  Gambon’s  mission  is  that  the  enterprise  should  be  completed 
under  international  auspices.  If  this  means  control  of  the  whole 
system  from  the  Bosphorus  to  the  Gulf  by  a  new  cosmopolitan 
company,  formed  to  take  over  the  concession  upon  profitable  terms 
to  the  present  holders,  it  is  a  solution  to  which  Germany  will  : 
never  willingly  consent.  There  remains  the  alternative  of  “  par¬ 
titioning  ”  the  line.  An  essential  feature  of  any  such  scheme  would 
be  that  the  end-section  of  the  railway,  stretching  from  the  northern  ; 
boundary  of  the  Bagdad  province — so  as  to  secure  the  connection 
with  Persia — should  be  either  Anglicised  or  internationalised  in  • 
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some  manner  affording  an  undoubted  guarantee  for  the  safety  of 
our  interests  in  Asia.  But  upon  this  basis  France  has  nothing  to 
offer  but  a  surrender  of  her  position  in  Syria,  where  her  concessions 
permit  her  to  control  the  connecting  links  between  the  line  to 
the  Gulf  and  the  line  to  IMecca.  M.  Clemenceau  and  his  colleagues, 
in  a  word,  are  prepared  for  compromise  with  Germany  only  upon 
terms  reasonably  compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  the  entente 
cordialc.  But  the  dissolution  of  that  compact  is  still  one  of  the  two 
chief  aims  of  German  policy — the  other  and  greater  aim  being  an 
alliance  with  the  United  States — and  unless  the  Third  Kepublic 
is  prepared  to  make  a  definite  exchange  of  old  lamps  for  new  ones, 
it  is  unlikely  that  a  free  hand  in  Morocco  can  be  obtained.  That 
is  the  situation,  serious  for  France  and  serious  for  ourselves,  and 
it  would  be  puerile  to  disguise  it. 

*  * 

« 

As  usual,  the  German  replies  have  been  more  acrimonious  than 
wise.  Professor  Schiemann  remarks  in  effect  that  Germany  is 
perfectly  comfortable  in  her  entrenchments,  that  she  cannot  make 
any  advances.  If  France  desires  a  rapprochement  she  must  beg 
for  it,  and  must  pay  some  higher  price  than  she  has  yet  offered. 
As  for  the  Bagdad  Railway,  according  to  other  critics  it  is  a  chose 
jugee.  Germany  holds  the  concession,  and  means  to  keep  it.  It 
is  an  affair  between  the  Kaiser  and  the  Sultan,  with  which  other 
people  have  no  title  to  interfere.  Foreign  money  will  always  be 
acceptable,  upon  condition  that  German  ascendency  in  the  con¬ 
struction  and  working  of  the  enterprise  remains  undoubted.  If 
French  capital  is  withheld  the  work  will  proceed  more  slowly,  but 
it  will  proceed.  Finally,  the  inspired  Press  protests  that  Germany 
is  no  longer  inclined  to  surrender  upon  any  terms  her  interests 
in  ]\Iorocco.  From  this  text  there  follow’s  much  talk  of  the  open 
door  and  commercial  equality.  The  truth  is  that  Germany  is  pre¬ 
pared  in  this  direction  for  either  of  two  eventualities.  If  the 
crumbling  Empire  can  be  kept  together,  she  will  secure  the  ascend¬ 
ency  at  Fez,  and,  while  obtaining  the  lion’s  share  of  whatever 
concessions  may  offer,  will  have  the  drilling  of  the  Shereefian 
troops,  and  wall  remain  in  a  position  to  bring  pressure  to  bear 
upon  French  interests  at  their  most  sensitive  point.  If  it  ever 
comes  to  a  question  of  the  effective  partition  of  Morocco,  Germany 
still  means  to  have  her  share.  In  spite  of  President  Roosevelt’s 
strong  and  notorious  disapproval,  the  Kaiser  still  covets  Alogador, 
which  is  not  only  close  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  but  is  the  nearest 
point  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  Brazil. 

*  * 

* 

The  fixed  German  belief,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  that  in 
South  America  and  the  Far  East,  as  well  as  in  the  Near  East, 
the  final  constitution  of  things  will  be  very  different  from  the 
status  quo.  Upon  these  theories  France  has  nothing  to  offer,  Ger- 
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many  nothing  to  give.  But  behind  all  these  theories  lies  the  funda¬ 
mental  assumption  that  France  is  a  decadent  Power,  that  she  already 
has  an  excessive  share  of  colonial  territory,  that  she  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  secure  another  inch  of  ground  unless  Germany 
receives  a  territorial  equivalent,  and  that  the  continued  increase 
of  population  and  power  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  Vosges  will 
compel  the  Republic  to  surrender  sooner  or  later  to  German  leader¬ 
ship.  We  have  two  ways  of  helping  France.  Upon  the  one  hand, 
we  can  adopt  national  service,  which  alone  can  give  a  backing  to 
the  entente  cordiale  strong  enough  to  neutralise  the  growing  military 
preponderance  by  which  the  Republic  is  now  continually  threat¬ 
ened  from  the  side  of  Germany.  Upon  the  other  hand,  we  can 
negotiate  upon  the  question  of  the  Bagdad  Railway  with  the  Sultan 
himself.  It  seems  fairly  certain  that  the  time-limit  of  the  conces¬ 
sion  will  expire  before  the  line  can  be  completed  to  the  Gulf,  and 
while  there  can  be  no  desire  to  interfere  with  German  plans  until 
the  railway  has  been  carried  nearer  to  the  Euphrates,  Russia  and 
England  will  be  not  only  entitled  but  bound  to  press  for  a  revision 
of  the  original  scheme,  so  far  as  concerns  the  jMesopotamian  sections 
and  branches,  which  would  impinge  upon  the  sphere  of  their  joint 
Interests.  In  this  connection  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the 
sympathy  with  which  the  visit  of  the  Empress-Dowager  of  Pussia 
was  received  in  this  country,  though  not  of  direct  political  signifi¬ 
cance,  can  only  have  the  happiest  effects.  The  pourparlers  for  an 
Anglo-Russian  understanding  are  progressing,  and  there  is  less  cause 
than  ever  for  doubting  that  they  will  reach  a  successful  result. 

*  ♦ 

♦ 

Two  other  Royal  journeys  have  been  important  in  themselves, 
and  no  less  remarkable  for  the  strange  criticism  they  have  provoked 
in  quarters  where  diseased  suspicion  appears  to  have  become  a 
chronic  complaint.  The  meeting  at  Carthagena  betw'een  King 
Edward  and  King  Alfonso  was  not  solely  a  political  occasion,  but 
so  far  as  it  was  political  there  is  no  excuse  either  for  exaggerating 
or  underrating  its  meaning.  No  alliance  between  London  and 
Madrid  exists  because  none  is  necessary.  But  there  is  an  entente 
cordiale  which  has  been  strengthened,  and  the  maintenance  of  that 
tie  is  of  very  great  value  to  both  the  countries  concerned.  Standing 
upon  terms  of  close  friendship  with  Great  Britain  and  France  alike, 
Spain  is  unattackable,  and  possesses  a  security  for  her  interests 
upon  the  other,  the  Moroccan  coast,  such  as  no  other  arrangement 
could  provide.  Her  people  number  twenty  millions,  and  are  as 
considerable  a  factor  in  European  affairs  as  Austria  or  Hungary  taken 
separately,  and  while  they  have  a  vital  interest  in  the  maintenance 
of  the'  existing  European  equilibrium  they  threaten  no  other  Power. 
To  France  and  England  alike  Spanish  friendship  must  always  be  a 
great  asset.  It  can  liberate  the  military  forces  of  the  one,  and  give 
facilities  of  almost  priceless  value  to  the  naval  forces  of  the  other. 
The  Carthagena  meeting  may  be  described  as  a  dynastic  demonstra- 
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tion  upon  a  solid  political  basis.  King  Edward,  however,  is  obstin¬ 
ately  regarded  by  the  greater  part  of  the  German  Press  as — we 
cannot  adequately  express  it  otherwise — IMephistopheles  II.,  and  his 
Mediterranean  cruise  has  provoked  another  outburst  of  splenetic 
comment.  His  Majesty’s  every  movement  is  described  by  the  other¬ 
wise  intelligent  men,  who  seem  incapable  of  grasping  the  meaning  of 
the  British  Constitution,  as  an  attempt  to  tighten  the  coils  round 
an  unoffending  nation  of  sixty  millions.  If  King  Edward  were  to 
undertake  a  voyage  to  his  Australian  dominions  he  would  be  accused 
of  harbouring  some  scheme  of  incredible  complexity  for  robbing  the 
Fatherland  of  its  colonies  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  reversing  the 
process  which  turned  certain  islands,  once  known  as  “  New  Britain,” 
into  ”  the  Bismarck  archipelago.”  This  change  of  names  used  to  be 
thought  by  some  German  enthusiasts  symbolical  of  the  ultimate  fate 
of  the  British  Empire  at  large. 

*  * 

* 

King  Victor’s  enthusiastic  reception  at  Athens  has  been  watched 
in  an  equally  evil  humour  by  the  pan-German  mind  both  in  Berlin 
and  Vienna.  Again  there  is  no  mystery  and  there  has  been  no 
plot.  The  Balkans  are  not  the  constant  subject  of  King  Victor’s 
personal  attention  only.  Affairs  in  that  region  are  of  absolutely 
crucial  interest  to  the  Italian  people.  Even  amongst  ourselves  it 
is  not  realised  half  as  vividly  as  it  ought  to  be  that  Italy  is  next- 
door  neighbour  to  the  Eastern  Question.  Her  political  interests 
demand  that  the  Albanian  harbours  commanding  the  mouth  of  the 
.\driatic  should  never  fall  into  the  hands  of  another  Great  Power. 
(The  point  will  he  understood  if  we  say  that  it  is  the  Korean  Question 
over  again.)  Italian  commercial  interests,  now  advancing  with  such 
extraordinary  rapidity,  demand  no  less  urgently  that  the  Balkan 
countries  shall  become  more  and  more  open  to  Italian  trade,  and 
shall  not  become  the  commercial  preserve  of  her  Austrian  or  German 
competitors.  King  Victor’s  aims  are  urged  with  perfect  firmness, 
buu  they  are  perfectly  simple,  and  there  can  be  no  disagreement 
among  his  counsellors  upon  the  subject.  Italian  policy  desires  the 
greatest  possible  improvement  of  Balkan  conditions  compatible  with 
the  least  possible  disturbance  of  the  status  quo,  and  with  the  max¬ 
imum  security  for  the  independence,  whether  upon  a  local  basis  or 
a  federal  basis,  of  the  Balkan  populations  which  are  already  free  or 
may  be  ultimately  emancipated  from  Turkish  authority.  The 
Consulta  does  not  mean  to  precipitate  changes,  but  it  wishes  to  be 
prepared  for  them.  It  is  to  Italian  interests  that  autonomy  shall 
be  established  wherever  the  Sultan’s  regime  may  be  displaced  in 
the  future  by  Balkan  insurrection  or  foreign  interference. 

* 

*  * 

Hence  an  Austrian  occupation  of  Salonica  would  mean  an  Italian 
occupation  of  Albania,  and  to  say  that  the  latter  movement  is  not 
practicable  is  to  admit  that  the  advance  of  the  Hapsburg  eagles 
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to  the  iEgean  can  no  longer  be  thought  as  feasible  as  it  seemed 
up  to  a  very  few  years  ago.  In  other  words,  King  Victor’s  policy 
is  bound  to  aim,  like  that  of  England,  France,  and  Russia,  at  the 
real  reform  of  Macedonian  conditions,  which  alone  can  make  Turkish 
suzerainty  tenable;  or  a  Macedonian  autonomy,  in  case  all  milder 
efforts  at  effective  reform  should  fail.  This  is  the  solution  that  Greece 
as  well  as  Roumania  is  learning  to  regard  as  the  best  available ;  Mon¬ 
tenegro  and  Servia  are  equally  acquiescent.  The  Porte  is  bound  to 
resist  reform,  which  can  mean  nothing  but  the  gradual  displacement 
of  Turkish  authority,  but  will  prefer  reform  to  autonomy,  and,  in  the 
last  resort,  would  prefer  autonomy  to  Bulgarian  aggrandisement  or 
an  Austrian  advance.  j 

*  * 

*  i 

The  divided  state  of  mind  existing  at  Yildiz  was  shown  when  the  1 
Sultan  prohibited  the  Turkish  Press  from  mentioning  the  Athens 
meeting,  but  sent  a  cordial  message  to  King  Victor.  It  is  now, 
moreover,  perfectly  well  realised  at  Sofia  that  klacedonian  autonomy 
must  be  tried  before  a  bigger  Bulgaria  can  be  created,  and  although 
any  movement  which  may  tend,  however  unintentionally,  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  disastrous  egoism  of  the  Greeks  cannot  be  positively  wel-  1 
come  to  Prince  Ferdinand  or  his  people,  there  is  no  excuse  for  mis-  \ 
taking,  even  in  this  quarter,  the  spirit  of  progressive  Conservatism  I 
which  actuates  Italian  policy  in  the  Balkans.  Every  visitor  who  i 

keeps  his  eyes  open  must  be  struck  more  and  more  every  year  i 

by  the  amazing  economic  progress  of  modern  Italy.  That  country 
is,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  coming  industrial  power  of  the  South. 

The  bases  of  its  political  strength  are  becoming  more  solid  with  I 
the  increase  of  its  prosperity.  Italy  is  not  a  nominal  Great  Power, 
as  used  to  be  said  a  decade  ago.  She  is  a  real  Great  Power  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  and  the  quiet  judgment  and  tenacity  which  i 
mark  her  efforts  in  the  Balkans  may  end  under  the  present  reign 
by  making  her  role  predominant.  At  the  moment  of  writing  the 
report  of  a  meeting  between  King  Victor  and  King  Edward  is  still 
unconfirmed,  but  if  the  interview  should  take  place,  the  foregoing 
reflections  might  stand  as  a  sufficient  comment  upon  it.  We  need 
only  add  that  the  disarmament  programme  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman’s  Government  is  almost  as  embarrassing  to  our  friends  i 
in  Rome  and  Paris,  and  to  those  who  would  like  to  be  our  friends  ‘ 
in  St.  Petersburg,  as  it  is  gratifying  to  our  enemies  in  Berlin. 

*  * 

* 

Austrian  comment  upon  the  Athens  meeting  has  been  hostile 
and  German  comment  for  the  most  part  malicious.  This  fact  is  j 
rather  grimly  amusing,  because  it  followed  immediately  upon  the 
meeting  between  Prince  Biilow  and  Signor  Tittoni,  at  the  delightful 
nook  of  Rapallo,  upon  the  Genoese  Riviera.  The  occasion  was  seized 
upon  by  the  anxious  physicians  who  are  always  feeling  the  pulse  < 
of  the  Triple  Alliance  for  the  purpose  of  protesting  that  the  com- 
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pact  is  still  in  a  state  of  sound  health.  The  truth  of  that  matter 
ought  no  longer  to  stand  in  need  of  demonstration.  The  Triple 
Alliance  is  like  the  religious  dogmas  which  continue  to  be 
formulated  in  the  same  words,  but  cease  in  the  course  of  time 
to  convey  their  original  meaning.  The  Triple  Alliance  has  utterly 
ceased  to  exist  for  the  purposes  contemplated  by  Bismarck  when  it 
was  founded.  It  is  no  longer  a  common  insurance  system  on  the 
part  of  the  Central  Powers  against  Eussia  or  France.  It  exists 
and  ought  to  continue  existing  because  it  is  Austria’s  best  protec¬ 
tion  against  Germany  and  Italy’s  best  protection  against  Austria. 
There  is  not  one  positive  purpose  entertained  at  Berlin,  Vienna  or 
Rome,  which  is  genuinely  supported  in  either  of  the  other  two 
capitals.  It  is  none  the  less  important,  however,  that  the  forms  of 
friendship  should  be  preserved,  since  they  do  more  than  anything 
else  to  hinder  mutual  vigilance  from  developing  into  active 
hostility. 

«  « 

* 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  added  that  Prince  Biilow  returned  from 
Rapallo  to  find  the  German  Parliamentary  situation  developing 
precisely  in  the  manner  that  has  been  steadily  predicted  in  these 
pages.  At  the  very  moment  when  people  who  were  obviously  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  very  elements  of  German  conditions  were  talking, 
after  the  German  elections,  of  “the  Kaiser’s  victory,’’  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  Kaiser  had  won  no  victory.  The  balance  of 
power  had  been  simply  transferred  from  the  Catholics,  who  had  been 
■A  thorough  Government  party,  to  the  Radicals,  who  could  not  create 
a  solid  Ministerial  majority,  except  by  the  suicidal  process  of  swal¬ 
lowing  all  their  distinctive  beliefs  and  supporting  the  stronger  reac¬ 
tionary  parties.  Prince  Biilow,  when  he  quarrelled  with  the  Cen¬ 
trum,  destroyed  the  majority  he  had  in  the  last  Reichstag,  and  in 
the  new  Reichstag  he  has  no  majority  at  all.  Prince  Biilow,  with 
his  usual  adroitness  in  minor  tactics,  is  making  his  Parliamentary 
appearances  as  rare  as  possible.  In  the  Prussian  Chamber,  the 
Conservative-Catholic  combination  is  once  more  in  full  swing,  and 
it  is  beyond  even  the  Chancellor’s  cleverness  to  keep  up  a  sham 
campaign  against  the  Centrum,  as  Imperial  Chancellor,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  German  Radicalism  a  catspaw  in  Colonial  policy, 
while  at  the  same  time,  as  Prussian  Premier,  he  governs  with  the 
Centrum  and  in  obedience  to  the  Centrum.  These  are  Janus-faces 
which  may  belong  to  the  same  head,  but  have  the  disadvantage  of 
being  simultaneously  visible.  The  Radicals  are  torn  between  the 
self-contempt  with  which  their  present  situation  fills  them  and  their 
fear  of  an  open  revolt,  which  would  throw  the  game  once  more  into 
the  hands  of  the  Centre.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
revolt  must  come,  unless  the  last  hopes  of  German  Liberalism  are 
to  perish  of  ridicule,  and  sooner  or  later  the  results  of  the  last 
General  Election  will  prove  disastrous  to  the  Chancellor’s  position. 
His  ablest  colleague.  Count  Posadowsky,  has  condemned  the 
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Biilow-Dernburg  policy;  but  Germany,  whose  strength  lies  in  the 
very  high  average  level  of  ability  and  training  in  the  nation  at 
large,  is  suffering  more  than  most  countries  from  the  dearth  of 
great  men,  and  Prince  Biilow  remains  in  office  chiefly  because  it 
seems  almost  impossible  to  improve  upon  a  JMinister  whose  person¬ 
ality  and  policy  satisfy  neither  heart  nor  brain  of  any  single  section 
of  the  German  people. 

*  ♦ 

* 

When  we  pass  to  Russian  affairs,  however,  we  leave  the  region 
of  positive  judgments.  The  Second  Duma  is,  indeed,  almost  cer- 
taiidy  destined  to  disappear  as  ingloriously  as  the  first,  but  whether 
that  prospect  can  any  longer  be  reckoned  by  cool  observers  as  one 
of  the  more  important  factors  in  the  situation  is  not  so  apparent. 
It  would  be  fruitless  to  attempt  any  detailed  summary  of  the  disputes 
and  debates  of  the  last  few  weeks.  It  is  enough  to  record  that  they 
have  opened  an  almost  unbridgeable  abyss  between  the  Government 
and  the  Parliamentary  majority.  M.  Stolypin  has  committed  his 
first  great  and  obvious  mistake  by  denying  the  power  of  the  Duma 
to  supervise  the  Budget  with  the  aid  of  outside  experts.  If  the 
Chamber  does  not  possess  the  right  to  make  a  thorough  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  national  accounts  in  any  way  it  thinks  proper  before 
it  votes  national  taxation,  then  the  existence  of  the  Duma  is  a 
delusion  and  a  sham.  To  refuse  Responsible  Government  was  one 
thing,  and  the  right  thing.  To  nullify  the  whole  principle  of 
Representative  Government,  as  the  Tsar’s  Ministers  have  done  in 
the  last  few  weeks,  is  equivalent  to  suppressing  the  Duma  without 
dissolving  the  Duma.  The  truth  is,  of  course,  that  all  hope  was 
destroyed  when  the  Constitutional  Democrats  refused  to  take  up 
a  resolutely  monarchical  position.  Unless  they  are  prepared  to 
proclaim  themselves  Liberal  Loyalists  and  to  stand  or  fall  upon  that 
basis,  there  can  be  no  firm  pivot  for  a  Parliamentary  system  to 
turn  upon,  and  the  declared  extremists  on  Left  and  Right  must 
fight  out  the  issue  by  other  than  Parliamentary  means.  The  Tsar 
cannot  trust  an  assembly  which  is  hostile  to  his  Crown  and  person. 
That  is  the  root  of  the  matter.  Upon  the  other  hand,  the  out 
and  out  pan- Slav  reactionaries  of  the  Right  are  proving  themselves, 
like  Prince  Bismarck  and  his  Junker  friends  in  the  Frankfort  Parlia¬ 
ment,  to  possess  more  resolute  vigour  than  any  of  the  revolutionary 
rhetoricians  and  progressive  doctrinaires.  It  is  more  certain  than 
ever  that  the  Constitutional  Democrats,  if  placed  in  office,  could 
not  rule.  It  is  certain  that  none  of  the  Parliamentary  sections  is 
capable  of  rule.  Brutal  as  the  statement  may  seem  to  sentimental 
minds,  it  is  only  too  apparent  that  the  Tsar  and  the  Army  alone 
stand  between  Russia  and  endless  anarchy.  Behind  the  executive 
efforts  of  any  other  regime  no  solid  force  would  exist,  for  the 
unity  depends  upon  the  name  of  the  Tsar,  and  upon  that  alone. 
Unless  the  Constitutional  Democrats  can  make  up  their  minds  to 
cast  in  their  lot  irrevocably  with  the  Crown,  to  make  a  clean 
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breach  with  the  revolutionary  sections,  to  imitate  the  epoch-making 
of  the  National  Liberals  in  Germany  forty  years  ago,  and  to  set 
themselves  to  work  out  reform  inch  by  inch  through  years  of  thank¬ 
less  drudgery,  in  co-operation  with  ^Ministers  appointed  and  dis- 
inissed  by  the  Crown,  the  Russian  Constitution  whll  probably  return 
for  an  indefinite  period  to  limbo.  M.  Stolypin  is  attacked  by  every¬ 
body,  but  the  situation  is  beyond  him.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
even  Count  Witte  could  now  do  better,  though  his  fall  was  the 
greatest  misfortune  which  has  overtaken  the  cause  of  Russian  pro¬ 
gress,  in  spite  of  the  foolish  paeans  with  which  the  retirement 
of  that  unscrupulous,  but  stubborn,  flexible,  and  inventive  Min 
ister  was  hailed  at  the  time  by  all  sentimental  persons. 

*  * 

« 

Meanwhile  famine  and  assassination  lead  a  dance  of  death 
throughout  the  provinces.  Appalling  as  is  the  suffering  among 
hundreds  of  thousands  in  Russia,  twenty  times  as  many  persons 
are  perishing  of  starvation  in  China,  though  the  sympathies  of  the 
West  are  unmoved.  In  neither  of  these  countries,  any  more  than 
in  India  a  few  years  ago,  is  the  form  of  Government  responsible 
for  the  hunger  of  the  people. — In  Roumania,  the  great  Jacquerie 
has  been  suppressed  with  remarkable  eflficiency  by  the  Bucharest 
ijovernment.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  a  fatal  blow  has 
been  given  to  the  system  by  which  vast  regions  are  exploited  by 
absentee  proprietors,  to  whom  the  peasants  are  no  more  than  an 
indispensable  species  of  live-stock.  If  anything  like  the  Roumanian 
insurrection  had  occurred  in  Macedonia  it  would  have  been  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  attributed  to  the  peculiar  iniquity  of  the  Turk. — In  Austria- 
Hungary  a  settlement  of  the  fiscal  struggle  seems  likely  to  be 
reached,  upon  the  basis  for  which  readers  of  these  pages  have 
been  fully  prepared.  The  existing  system  wdll  be  guaranteed  for 
another  decade.  After  1917  the  economic  union  of  Austria  and 
Hungary  will  continue  as  at  present  designed,  upon  a  basis  of 
"preference.”  The  two  halves  of  the  Monarchy  will  have  separate 
national  tariffs,  but  there  will  be  a  low  w’all  between  them,  in 
addition  to  the  high  commercial  wall  which  at  present  forms  their 
common  economic  frontier  against  all  other  nations.  There  is  no 
justification  for  exaggerated  despondency  upon  this  subject.  The 
Dualism  of  the  double-monarchy  will  be  emphasised,  but 
the  double-monarchy  itself  will  not  be  for  that  reason 
destroyed. — President  Roosevelt  continues  to  reduce  the  Republican 
Party  to  chaos,  but  his  personal  position  has  been  injured,  upon 
the  whole,  by  the  violence  of  his  replies  in  the  controversy  with 
Mr.  Harriman,  the  representative  of  the  railway  interest.  The 
President’s  real  weakness  is  that  he  is  as  vehement  and  non- 
responsible  as  a  popular  preacher.  Lord  Cromer’s  retirement  has 
I  created  a  profound  impression  abroad.  Next  to  Cecil  Rhodes  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain  he  is  the  Englishman  of  his  time  whose  career 
made  the  deepest  mark  upon  the  world’s  imagination. 
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By  Carl  Ewald.  | 

Translated  from  the  Danish  by  Alexander  Teixeira  de  Mattos.  M 

DEDICATION  | 

OF  THE  SECOND  EDITION  (1899).  | 

Now  that  I  am  publishing,  under  my  own  name,  a  new  edition  \ 
of  this  book,  the  first  to  win  me  friends  in  any  number,  I  dedicate 
it,  gratefully  and  respectfully,  to 

FRU  AGNES  HENNINGSEN, 
to  whom  my  art  owes  more  than  to  any. 

PREFACE  I 

TO  THE  FIRST  (ANONYMOUS)  DANISH  EDITION  (1895).  j 

I  who  write  this  book  am  still  young  and  fair  to  look  upon  and  rich  I 
and  very  sad.  { 

My  youth  and  my  beauty  fill  me  with  horror  and  1  know  not 
what  to  do  with  the  wealth  which  I  possess.  Dail}’  my  sorrow  sings  * 
the  same  song  in  my  ears.  It  rustles  in  the  folds  of  my  train;  it  ? 

(1)  Carl  Ewald  was  born  in  1856  in  the  Duchy  of  Schleswig,  where  his  I 

father,  himself  a  writer  of  historical  and  other  novels,  followed  the  occupation 
of  a  land-surveyor  and  owned  a  small  farm.  After  the  war  of  1864,  the  Ewald  « 
family  refused  to  accept  Prussian  nationality  and  left  for  Elsinore,  in  Den¬ 
mark,  whence  they  eventually  settled  in  Copenhagen. 

The  son  studied  at  the  University,  was  for  some  years  a  forester  and,  after-  ( 
wards,  a  schoolmaster.  He  had  been  brought  up  in  a  household  where  piety 
and  conservatism  reigned  so  supreme  that,  from  sheer  despair,  he  lapsed 
gradually  into  a  radicalism  which,  perhaps  for  that  very  reason,  became  stronger  j 
than  that  of  most  of  his  contemporaries  “and  for  which,”  he  writes  to  me,  5 
“there  is  but  little  room  in  Denmark.”  He  does  not  belong  nor  ever  has  » 
belonged  to  any  literary  school  or  clique;  but  he  “loves  George  Brandes,”  to 
quote  his  own  words  again,  “as  the  man  who  brought  new  life  into  Danish  i 
literature  and  whose  whole  personality  and  sphere  of  activity  have  meant  so  j 
much  to  me  in  my  career.”  ! 

Carl  Ewald’s  writings  include  a  host  of  fairy-tales,  a  charming  volume  entitled 
My  Little  Boy,  describing  the  birth  and  childhood  of  his  eldest  son,  and  a  number 
of  short  novels,  among  which  The  Old  Boom  possesses  the  strongest  interest.  ■ 
Most  of  these  works  have  been  or  are  being  published  in  the  German  and  Dutch  ! 
languages ;  English  translations  of  My  Little  Boy  and  of  Tivo-Ijeys  (one  of  the 
most  delightful  of  the  fairy-tales)  have  appeared  in  the  United  States;  and  these  ; 
and  others  will  be  published  before  long  in  England.  But  the  present  version  of  ? 
The  Old  Boom  is  the  first  work  by  Carl  Ewald  to  be  presented  in  its  entirety  to  1 
English  readers. 

For  the  translation  of  the  lyrics  in  The  Old  Boom — the  three  Lenore  songs—  ' 
I  am  indebted  to  the  collaboration  of  my  friend  Mr.  Osman  Edwards.  The  ^ 
right  of  setting  these  lyrics  to  music  is  strictly  reserved,  as  is  the  copyright  of  j 
my  translation  in  the  United  States  of  America.  * 

Alexander  Teixeira  de  Mattos.  | 
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sighs  in  the  fragrant  flowers  at  my  breast.  Through  the  long  nights 
I  sit  on  the  edge  of  my  bed  thrusting  away  the  dream  that  comes 
v\-ith  glaring  eyes. 

Xow  what  I  have  written  is  a  lie. 

When  I  wrote  it,  it  was  the  truth :  now,  it  is  a  lie.'  When  1 
saw  it  set  down  on  paper,  I  knew  that  my  youth  was  my  strength 
and  my  right;  that,  if  I  were  ugly,  I  could  not  live;  and  that,  if  I 
were  poor,  I  should  die. 

And  now  I  am  glad ;  and  there  is  nothing  on  earth  but  my  gladness. 

I  am  in  this  case. 

But  I  let  the  words  stand  as  I  wrote  them,  for  1  know  that  the 
time  will  come — and  that  soon — w'hen  all  of  them  will  be  true  again 
.  .  until  they  once  more  become  a  lie. 

And  so  my  book  will  grow,  through  still  and  stormy  times,  until 
the  day  comes  when  I  am  again  w'hat  I  now  am. 

But  that,  too,  is  itself  a  lie.  For  I  was  always  the  same. 

But  there  came  a  moment  at  which  HE  saw  me  as  I  am ;  and 
there  my  book  will  end.  For  after  that  there  was  but  little  that 
differed  from  the  stories  in  other  books  and  less  still  that  I  re¬ 
member. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  time  that  the  world  contains  a  room  in 
which  the  radiant  light  of  happiness  flamed  up  before  my  eyes.  And 
the  light  went  out  and  the  door  closed  upon  me. 

And,  if  any  one,  from  what  I  have  here  written,  comes  to  think 
me  a  great  and  abject  sinner,  then  he  is  indeed  right.  But,  if  he 
thinks  that  I  have  been  cast  off  by  the  world,  then  he  is  at  fault. 

For  I  go  with  head  erect  and  peacefully  along  the  road  that  others 
go;  and  I  am  welcome  among  the  best.  The  lights  in  the  high  hall 
stream  down  upon  my  hair;  the  men  honour  me  with  their  desire, 
the  women  with  their  ill-will. 

There  lives  only  one  who  knows  my  guilt  and  he  has  condemned  me. 
For  it  was  HE  that  stayed  in  the  room  where  the  light  burns. 
I  And  she  that  went  out  into  the  street  was  I. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  room  looks  out  upon  the  square,  which  is  so  big  and  so 
fashionable  that  there  is  no  business  done  in  it. 

By  day  there  is  a  sound  of  carriages,  but  at  a  distance;  for  the 
house  that  contains  the  room  is  thrust  a  long  way  back  and  its 
walls  are  as  thick  as  the  walls  of  a  castle.  In  the  evening,  the 
square  shines  with  a  thousand  lights;  at  night,  you  can  hear  the 
splashing  of  the  fountain,  which  never  begins  and  never  stops,  cries 
that  cannot  be  made  out  and  solitary  steps  that  approach  and 
retreat  again. 

The  room  is  built  high  over  the  square.  Its  window  is  a  door 
Md  leads  to  a  balcony  filled  with  red  flowers.  When  the  wind 
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lashes  them,  their  petals  fly  right  over  into  the  basin  of  the  fountain 
and  rock  upon  the  water. 

The  room  is  long  and  deep. 

Where  the  window  is,  the  light  streams  in  through  the  wide, 
stained-glass  panes;  but,  inside,  where  the  fire-place  rises  to  the 
ceiling,  it  is  always  dark. 

No  one  has  ever  seen  the  curtain  drawn  before  the  window.  But, 
even  if  the  sun  could  shine  right  into  the  room,  it  would  never  have 
seen  a  human  being  there.  By  day,  the  room  is  dead. 

It  is  placed  so  strangely  in  the  house  that  it  seems  to  form  no  part 
of  it.  The  life  of  every  day  passes  outside  it ;  and,  even  when  the 
whole  house  is  lighted  up  and  the  horses  paw  the  ground  in  the 
gateway  and  glasses  clink  and  music  sounds  in  the  great  drawing¬ 
room,  the  door  of  the  room  remains  constantly  closed. 

No  one  has  ever  crossed  its  threshold  but  the  master  of  the  house 
and  his  wife  and  the  oldest  serv'ant  in  their  employ. 

For  the  room  is  the  soul  of  the  house  and  its  tradition  and  its  secret 
chamber. 

It  was  destined  for  this  purpose  long  ago  by  the  man  who  built 
the  house ;  and  so  cunningly  did  he  contrive  it  that  no  one  could 
guess  that  it  w'as  there,  unless  he  knew  of  it.  Then,  when  the 
work  was  ended,  he  sealed  the  architect’s  tongue  with  a  solemn 
oath  and  a  heavy  fee  and  the  man  kept  his  sworn  word. 

And  the  builder  of  the  house  decorated  the  room  as  richly  as  was 
possible  according  to  the  means  of  those  days,  with  gilt  and  figured 
leather  hangings  and  stained-glass  window-panes  and  costly  carpets 
from  the  East.  But  he  placed  no  furniture  in  it  until  the  veiw  last. 
Then  he  brought  two  splendid  arm-chairs  which  he  had  had  made 
for  him  in  Milan. 

They  were  odd-looking  chairs.  They  glided  so  smoothly  over  the 
floor  that  a  child  could  move  them  and  were  so  large  that  people 
became  quite  small  when  they  sat  in  them.  Their  wood-work  was 
carved  into  birds  and  animals,  whose  faces  grinned  strangely  in  the 
dark,  but  ceased  to  do  so  when  the  lights  were  lit. 

When  everything  was  thus  ordered  for  the  best,  he  called  an  oil 
servant,  who  had  been  in  the  house  since  he  was  a  child,  gave  him 
a  key  of  the  room  and  told  him  to  care  for  it  faithfully.  Every  even¬ 
ing,  when  it  grew  dusk,  he  was  to  light  the  candles  on  the  mantel¬ 
piece  and  he  was  to  do  this  even  if  he  knew  that  his  master  was 
travelling  in  distant  lands.  Every  morning,  he  was  to  adjust  the 
room  with  his  own  hands.  None  but  himself  was  ever  to  cross  the 
threshold. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  when  he  took  possession  of  his  house, 
the  master,  having  first  shown  her  all  its  other  beauties,  brought  his 
wife  to  the  room. 

She  looked  round  in  wonder.  But  he  made  her  sit  in  one  of 
the  great  chairs,  seated  himsef  in  the  other  and  spoke  to  her  in  these 
words : 
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“  Sweetheart,  this  room  is  for  you  and  me  and  for  none  other  in 
the  world.  I  have  placed  it  in  the  most  secluded  part  of  the  house, 
far  from  the  counting-house,  where  we  work,  from  the  passages, 
along  which  our  servants  go,  and  from  the  drawdng-room,  where  we 
receive  our  guests,  ay,  even  from  our  marriage-bed,  where  you  will 
sleep  by  my  side.” 

She  took  his  hand  and  kissed  it  and  looked  at  him. 

“  It  shall  be  the  temple  of  our  marriage,  hallowed  by  our  love, 
which  is  greater  than  anything  that  we  know.  Here  we  will  pray 
to  Him  Who  gave  us  to  each  other.  Here  we  wdll  talk  gladly  and 
earnestly  every  evening  when  our  hearts  impel  us  to.  And,  when 
we  come  to  die,  our  son  shall  bring  his  wife  here  and  they  shall  do  as 
we  did.” 

Thereupon  he  wrote  down  in  a  document  how  all  this  had  hap¬ 
pened  and  they  both  sealed  it  with  their  names.  He  hid  the  docu¬ 
ment  in  a  secret  compartment  in  the  wall.  And,  when  all  this  was 
accomplished,  they  fell  upon  their  knees  and,  folding  their  hands 
together,  offered  a  simple  prayer  to  God  before  they  went  to  rest. 

These  two  are  long  since  dead.  But  their  son  complied  with  their 
will  and  his  son  after  him  and  so  on  and  so  forth  until  the  present 
day. 

And,  however  riches  might  increase  or  diminish  with  the  varying 
fortunes  of  the  times,  the  old  house  in  the  square  continued  in  the 
possession  of  the  family.  For  he  who  was  its  head  always  lived  in 
such  a  way  that  he  kept  his  ancestral  home. 

The  room  stood  untouched,  as  was  appointed,  and  the  document 
grew  old  and  yellow  in  the  secret  compartment  in  the  wall.  Once 
only  in  the  time  of  each  master  of  the  house  was  it  taken  out ;  and 
that  was  on  the  evening  when  he  first  brought  his  young  wdfe  to 
the  secret  chamber.  Then  they  wrote  their  names  upon  it  and  put 
it  away  again. 

But  it  became  the  custom  for  each  of  them  that  took  lawful 
possession  of  the  room  to  adorn  it  with  a  piece  of  furniture  after 
his  own  taste  and  heart.  And  they  were  strange  objects  that,  in 
the  course  of  time,  gathered  round  the  two  great,  strange  chairs. 

There  was  one  of  the  owners  of  the  house  who  w^as  kindly  and 
cheerful  to  the  end.  He  placed  in  the  room,  in  his  wife’s  honour,  a 
costly  spinning-wheel,  richly  inlaid,  which  whirred  merrily  every 
evening  for  many  a  good  year  and  which  stood  as  it  was,  with  thread 
upon  the  spindle. 

There  was  one  whose  thoughts  were  always  roaming  and  never 
at  rest  and  whose  intellect  was  obscured  before  he  died.  He  pre¬ 
sented  the  room  with  an  ingenious  representation  of  the  heavenly 
system.  When  a  spring  was  pressed,  the  spheres  lit  up  and  ran 
their  eternal  coui’ses;  and  he  sat  and  played  with  the  stars  to  his 
last  day. 

There  was  another  whose  wife  dreaded  the  deep  silence  of  the 
room  and  never  entered  it  but  once.  He  waited  for  five  years  and 
then  had  a  doll  .made,  a  woman,  life-size  and  beautifully  dressed. 
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He  put  it  on  a  chair  in  the  window,  so  that  the  light  fell  on  its 
vacant  face.  But  his  son,  who  loved  his  mother,  drew  the  doll 
back,  so  that  it  was  hidden  in  the  curtain. 

There  was  one  whose  wife  was  in  the  habit  of  singing  when  she 
was  sad,  as  she  often  was.  She  brought  a  spinet,  with  slender,  beau¬ 
tiful  notes,  which  sang  like  a  mother  singing  her  child  to  sleep.  In 
time,  its  sound  grew  very  thin.  When  it  was  played  upon  in  the 
room  at  night,  it  sounded  over  the  silent  square  like  a  humming  in 
the  air;  and  none  that  passed  knew  what  it  was. 

There  was  also  one  who  had  his  wife’s  portrait  painted  and  hung 
the  picture  on  the  wall.  He  broke  his  wedding- vows  and  his  grand¬ 
son  took  the  picture  down.  But,  where  it  had  been,  a  light  stain 
remained  that  could  not  be  removed. 

The  man  who  was  master  of  the  house  at  the  time  when  that 
happened  which  is  related  in  this  book  had  brought  nothing  as  yet. 
But  his  wife  had  set  up  a  thing  that  had  caught  her  eye  more  than 
all  that  she  had  seen  in  the  way  of  art  on  her  long  travels.  This 
was  a  jar  of  a  preposterous  shape,  large  and  bright  and  of  a  pale  tint. 
On  one  side  was  the  figure  of  a  naked  man,  writhing  through  thorns. 
It  stood  on  a  stone  pedestal  hewn  from  a  rock  near  Jerusalem. 

That  w’as  how  the  room  was. 

Each  evening,  when  it  grew  dark,  the  oldest  servant  in  the  house 
lit  the  candles  on  the  mantel-piece.  Each  morning,  before  any  one 
was  awake,  he  cleaned  the  room  with  his  own  hands  and  watered 
the  red  flowers  on  the  balcony.  When  winter  came,  he  strewed  bread¬ 
crumbs  for  the  sparrows  that  gathered  on  the  baluster  and  twittered. 

But  the  name  of  him  that  owned  the  house  was  Cordt.  And  his 
wife  was  Fru  Adelheid. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Cordt  sat  in  one  of  the  arm-chairs  by  the  chimney,  reading. 

He  was  in  evening  clothes  and  held  his  crush-hat  and  his  gloves 
on  his  knees.  He  turned  the  pages  quickly.  Every  moment  he  swept 
his  thick  hair  from  his  forehead;  every  moment  he  looked  at  Fru 
Adelheid,  who  was  walking  up  and  dowm  the  floor  with  her  hands 
behind  her  back. 

She  was  very  tall  and  slender.  Her  face  was  as  white  as  her 
white  gown.  Her  mouth  was  very  red,  her  eyes  looked  large  and 
strange.  She  wore  flowers  in  her  hair  and  at  her  waist. 

“  You  are  not  reading,  Cordt,”  she  said;  but  she  passed  with  her 
back  to  him. 

He  closed  the  book  and  laid  it  aside.  Then  he  moved  the  chair 
so  as  to  turn  his  face  towards  her.  His  eyes  were  lai’ger  than 
hers  and  steadier,  his  mouth  firmer. 

”  How'  beautiful  you  are!  ”  he  said. 

She  laughed  softly  and  took  his  hand  and  kissed  it. 
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“  How  charming  of  you!  ”  she  said. 

She  began  to  walk  again.  He  stretched  out  his  legs  and  lay  with 
his  head  back  in  the  chair,  but  followed  her  all  the  time  with  his 
eves.  Now  and  again  she  stopped,  smoothed  her  gown,  let  her 
fingers  stray  over  the  keys  of  the  spinet  and  then  went  out  on  the 
balcony  through  the  open  door.  He  could  not  see  her  from  where 
he  was  sitting,  but  the  white  train  of  her  dress  lay  inside  the  room 
and  he  looked  at  that. 

Then  she  returned,  sat  on  the  arm  of  the  other  chair  and  swung 
her  foot  to  and  fro. 

“  I  do  not  like  you  to  be  in  good  spirits,  Adelheid,”  he  said. 

Her  eyes  shone.  She  looked  at  the  fireplace,  where  a  log  lay 
glowing. 

“  You  should  drink  a  glass  of  wine,  Cordt.” 

“I  do  not  care  for  wine.” 

“  No  more  do  I.  But  I  like  its  exhilaration.  It  makes  one  so 
i  light-hearted.  Then  everything  becomes  so  charming.” 

“  Have  you  been  drinking?  ” 

1  “But,  Cordt  .  .  .  what  makes  you  ask  that?” 

“Because  you  are  so  light-hearted  and  I  so  charming!  ” 

>  She  went  up  to  him  and  laid  her  cheek  against  his  hair. 

“  Now  don't  spoil  it  for  me,”  she  said.  ‘‘  You  can,  with  a  single 
j  word,  and  that  would  be  a  great,  great  sin.  You  say  I  am  pretty; 

I  and  I  am  glad  because  you  think  so  and  because  I  am  going  out 

with  you  and  because  you  are  handsome  and  belong  to  me.  We 
shall  be  far  from  each  other  and  close  together  for  all  that.  We 

shall  nod  to  each  other,  as  we  always  do,  and  know  what  we  know.” 

He  released  himself  from  her  gently. 

“  Sit  down  a  little  and  talk  to  me,”  he  said. 

I  She  kissed  him  and  sat  down  in  the  chair  and  then  and  there 

15  forgot  her  despondency.  Her  eyes  shone  as  before.  He  raked 

out  the  embers  and  threw’  a  log  upon  them.  Thej^  sat  and  watched 
it  catch  fire  and  saw  the  smoke  surround  it  and  rise  up.  Her  foot 
tapped  the  carpet ;  he  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand  and  pursued  his 
thoughts. 

“In  my  first  year  at  the  University,”  he  said,  “  there  were  five 
of  us  who  were  chums  and  we  used  to  meet  every  Saturday  even¬ 
ing.  It  was  generally  at  my  rooms,  for  I  could  best  afford  it.  We 

used  to  sit  and  drink  wine  until  bright  daylight  and  then  take  one 

another  home.” 

“You  must  have  drunk  a  great  deal.” 

“  I  don’t  know’.  Perhaps  we  did.  We  talked  so  loud  and  deep. 
The  wine  made  us  feel  bigger,  braver  and  cleverer.  Next  day,  we 
were  quite  different,  more  reserved  and  cool.  But  we  could  look 
one  another  in  the  face  boldly,  for  we  had  nothing  to  repent  of. 
It  did  not  matter  if  we  had  allowed  ourselves  to  be  carried  away. 
^^e  knew  one  another  so  well  and  trusted  one  another.” 

She  sat  and  looked  at  him  as  he  spoke,  but  said  nothing.  Lost 
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in  thought,  he  continued  to  throw  logs  on  the  fire  until  she  took 
one  out  of  his  hand  and  put  it  aside. 

“  You’ll  set  the  house  on  fire!  ” 

“  One  should  never  drink  wine  with  strangers,”  he  said.  ‘‘You 
see,  it  is  so  degrading  to  be  stripped  bare.  And  that  is  just  what 
happens.” 

“  You  say  that  as  if  it  meant  getting  drunk.” 

lie  paid  no  attention  to  her  words,  but  went  on : 

‘‘  One  unbuttons  one’s  self,  one  reveals  one’s  self.  Look  at  your 
eyes  and  your  smile.  I  have  felt  it  in  my  own  eyes,  hundreds  of 
times,  1  have  suddenly  seen  them  all  naked  together  round  the 
table.” 

‘‘  In  good  company,  Cordt?  ” 

‘‘  Where  else?  ” 

‘‘  I  don’t  understand  that,”  she  said.  “  I  do  not  know  the  people 
whom  you  speak  of.” 

“  You  will  be  with  them  this  evening,  Adelheid.” 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  discontentedly  and  tapped  her  foot  on 
the  carpet. 

‘‘  Adelheid.” 

She  looked  at  him  and  her  eyes  were  dark  and  angry.  He  took 
her  hand  and  held  it  fast  in  his. 

‘‘  I  have  seen  it  in  eyes  that  W’ere  looking  at  you,  Adelheid.” 

She  drew  her  hand  away. 

‘‘  This  is  hideous,  Cordt!  ” 

She  rose  and  went  to  the  balcony-door.  He  looked  after  her  and 
his  eyes  glittered. 

‘‘  Adelheid.” 

She  stood  with  her  back  to  him,  leaning  against  the  window-frame, 
and  buttoned  her  gloves.  He  leant  forward  and  gripped  the  arms 
of  his  chair  with  his  hands. 

‘‘  I  have  seen  it  in  your  eyes,  Adelheid.” 

She  did  not  move,  uttered  not  a  word.  When  she  had  finished 
buttoning  her  gloves,  she  gathered  up  her  train  and  went  out  on 
the  balcony. 

The  May  air  was  cold  and  she  shivered  in  her  thin  gown.  The 
lamps  shone  dimly  through  the  mist ;  many  carriages  drove  across 
the  square.  She  could  hear  the  tinkling  of  the  harness-bells  in 
the  gatew-ay ;  the  footman  was  tramping  up  and  down  below\ 

She  turned  and  stood  at  the  window  and  looked  at  Cordt.  He  had 
moved  his  chair  round  towards  the  fireplace.  She  could  see 
nothing  of  him  but  one  shoulder  and  arm,  his  thick  hair  and  his 
legs. 

‘‘  The  carriage  is  there,”  she  said. 

He  rose  and  went  to  her. 

”  Y"ou  must  not  be  angry  with  me,”  he  said,  gently.  ‘‘I  am 
out  of  sorts.” 

“  Are  you  ill?  ” 
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“Yes  .  .  .  perhaps  .  .  .  No,  not  that.” 

“  Well,  for  all  that  I  care,  we  can  stay  at  home.  You  have 
spoilt  my  pleasure.” 

“  Have  I  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  you  have.  It  was  for  you  I  made  myself  look  so 
nice  ...  it  was  with  j'ou  I  wanted  to  go  out.” 

“  Was  it?  ” 

He  took  her  hand  and  drew  her  to  the  fire. 

“  Sit  down,  Adelheid,  .  .  .  there  .  .  .  only  for  a  minute.  Shall 
we  stay  at  home  to-night  .  .  .  get  some  wine  .  .  .  have  a  party 
of  our  own  ...  ?  ” 

“Yes  .  .  .  you’re  in  such  a  festive  mood!  ” 

“  Now  be  good,  Adelheid.  You  are  my  only  dissipation.  .  .  .  You 
know  you  are  .  .  .  there  have  been  hundreds  of  delightful  days  to 
prove  it.  If  you  are  of  my  mind  to-night,  we  will  do  this.  And 
you  will  be  beautiful  for  me  and  I  for  you  and  our  eyes  will  sparkle 
together.” 

She  did  not  look  at  him,  but  shook  her  head. 

“  I  will  stay  at  home,  if  you  wish  it,”  she  said. 

They  sat  silent.  The  candles  on  the  mantelpiece  flickered  and 
guttered  in  the  draught. 

“It  is  strange,”  he  said.  ‘‘Do  you  remember  the  evening  in 
London,  Adelheid,  when  we  were  to  go  to  that  great  ball?  Then 
I  begged  you  to  stay  at  home  and  you  did  and  you  w'ere  glad.” 

She  lay  far  back  in  her  chair,  with  her  arms  behind  her  neck. 

“  I  was  not  glad  that  evening,”  she  said. 

He  raised  his  head  and  listened. 

“  I  submitted,  Cordt,  but  I  was  not  glad  to.  I  was  acting  a 
part,  for  your  sake.” 

She  met  his  eyes  Hers  were  still  and  sad  and  she  did  not  remove 
them  while  she  spoke. 

“  I  was  wicked,  Cordt.  I  hated  you.  I  told  you  a  lie.  I  was 
dancing  at  the  ball,  hour  after  hour,  while  I  sat  and  held  your  hand 
and  laughed  so  gaily.” 

She  slipped  from  her  chair  and  crouched  before  him,  with  her 
hands  folded  round  his  knee  and  her  eyes  fixed  humbly  on  his  face. 

‘‘  Do  not  look  at  me  so  strangely,  Cordt.  That  is  how  I  am.  I 
love  you.  But  I  cannot  live  without  the  others  .  .  .  without  having 
them  to  see  it,  to  see  my  happiness.  I  want  to  be  pretty  and  I 
want  them  to  fall  in  love  with  me  and  I  want  to  belong  to  you. 
I  only  care  to  be  pretty  if  I  am  loved.  Don’t  look  like  that,  Cordt.” 

She  clung  to  him  with  eyes  of  entreaty. 

‘‘I  am  not  really  wicked,  Cordt  .  .  .  am  I?  I  was  with  our 
little  baby  day  and  night  when  he  was  ill  .  .  .  wasn’t  I,  Cordt?  ” 

“  Yes,”  he  said. 

Yes  ...  I  was.  But  I  cannot  always  be  quiet.” 

He  lifted  her  from  her  chair  and  crossed  the  room  with  his  arm 
around  her  waist.  They  went  out  on  the  balcony.  A  carriage  came 
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across  the  square  at  a  brisk  trot,  followed  soon  after  by  a  multitude 
of  others.  They  came  from  the  streets  all  round,  but  drove  awav 
in  the  same  direction  and  disappeared  round  a  street-corner.  The 
horses’  hoofs  clattered  against  the  pavement,  the  lamps  shone  on  the 
■  glittering  carriages,  coachmen  and  footmen  sat  stiff  and  black  on 
their  boxes. 

“  Come,  Adelheid,”  he  said.  “  Let  us  go.” 

The  candles  on  the  mantelpiece  burned  down  and  the  faces  in 
the  big  chairs  grinned  in  the  darkness.  When  day  dawned,  the  old 
servant  came  and  arranged  the  room.  When  it  was  evening,  he  lit 
the  candles. 

He  did  this  the  next  day  and  the  next  and  many  days  after.  The 
sun  rose  and  the  sun  set.  The  water  splashed  in  the  fountain.  The 
lamps  shone  and  the  people  swarmed  over  the  square.  The  balcony 
was  bright  with  its  red  flowers  and,  every  evening,  the  light  fell 
through  the  open  door. 

But  the  summer  passed  and  no  one  entered  the  room. 

CH.\PTER  III. 

Fru  Adelheid  stood  on  the  balcony.  She  plucked  the  red  flowers 
and  threw  them  into  the  square  below.  She  wore  a  long,  white 
gown;  her  gloves  and  her  white  boa  lay  on  the  ground.  She  had 
just  come  from  the  theatre  and  had  been  bored. 

Now  she  turned  towards  the  room. 

Cordt  sat  huddled  together  before  the  fireplace  and  stared  in 
front  of  him.  She  wanted  to  see  his  face  and  called  to  him.  He 
pushed  back  his  chair  and  looked  up. 

”  I  was  thinking  of  the  play  we  have  been  to  see,”  he  said. 

“  Yes,  it  was  stupid.” 

She  drew  the  other  chair  over  the  floor,  so  that  she  could  look 
at  the  jar  with  the  naked  man  writhing  through  thorns. 

“There  was  a  time  when  I  was  tired  of  law,”  said  Cordt.  “I 
was  glad  w'hen  the  poet  showed  me  a  marriage  that  was  broken 
for  love.  I  used  to  think  that  people  grew  greater  through  it  and 
that  Heaven  seemed  higher  and  earth  more  green.” 

She  shuddered  again  and  wrapped  her  skirt  closer  about  her  feet. 

“  Now  I  am  so  tired  of  lawlessness.  I  loathe  these  women  and 
their  lovers.” 

“  You  are  married  yourself  now,”  she  answered. 

‘  ‘  What  do  you  say  ?  ” 

He  looked  up.  She  could  see  that  he  had  not  caught  her  words 
and  she  w'as  glad. 

“  There  must  be  a  struggle,  no  doubt,”  she  said. 

“  Of  course  there  must.  There  is.  In  the  old  days,  they  were 
not  allow’ed  to  come  together  and  now  they  are  not  allowed  to  stay 
together.” 
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She  said  nothing,  but  let  her  hand  glide  over  the  jar. 

“  All  these  faithless  wives  have  lowered  love.  I  could  imagine  a 
woman  of  refinement  stifling  her  love,  because  she  would  not  give 
it  scope.” 

“Because  she  was  afraid.” 

“  Because  she  was  refined.” 

They  sat  silent  for  a  time  and  looked  at  the  live  embers  in  the 
white  ashes. 

“  Do  you  think  there  are  many  who  do  that?  ” 

He  looked  up. 

“Do  you  think  there  are  many  faithless  wives?  ” 

“I  don’t  know.  Why  shouldn’t  there  be?” 

He  leant  his  head  on  his  hands.  Fru  Adelheid  played  with  the  jar. 

“  But  I  can’t  understand  that  people  care  to  go  to  the  theatre.” 

“  Where  would  you  have  them  go?  ” 

He  pushed  back  his  chair  so  that  he  could  see  her.  She  remained 
sitting  as  she  sat  and  thought  of  nothing. 

“Adelheid,”  he  said,  “  I  suppose  you  wouldn’t  care  to  stay  at 
home  to-night  ?  ’  ’ 

She  lay  back  in  her  chair  and  looked  at  her  hands. 

“  Oh,”  she  said,  “  I  wanted  to  go  out  to  supper.” 

“  I  should  so  much  like  to  talk  to  you.” 

“But  I  did  come  home  from  the  theatre,  dear,”  she  replied  and 
put  out  her  hand  to  him. 

He  did  not  see  it  and  she  let  it  fall. 

“  I  would  rather  have  stayed  at  home  after  the  theatre,  Adelheid.” 

“Yes,  I  see,”  she  answered  and  just  shrugged  her  shoulders.  ”  I 
did  not  undei'stand.” 

“  But  you  understood  it  in  the  theatre.  And  now  you  want  to  sup 
out  nevertheless.” 

■He  bent  over  to  her  to  catch  her  eyes.  She  said  nothing  and  did 
not  look  at  him. 

“  Adelheid.  ” 

Fru  Adelheid  knit  her  brow. 

"  I  don’t  go  to  the  theatre,  you  see,  for  the  sake  of  the  play,”  she 
said.  “That  does  not  amuse  me.  But  it  amuses  me  to  watch  that 
sea  of  people  and  to  hear  them  clamour  and  then  fall  silent.  I  like 
the  way  they  clap  and  the  way  they  are  quite  still  when  anything 
good  is  being  said  on  the  stage.  Then  something  sings  inside  me 
and  I  enjoy  it.” 

He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment,  then  he  laughed  and  rubbed  his 
hands.  Fru  Adelheid  turned  her  chair  towards  him,  so  close  that 
her  knees  touched  his. 

“  What  is  it  that  you  wanted  to  talk  to  me  about  this  evening?  ” 
she  asked.  “  That  couldn’t  be  postponed  until  the  theatre  was 
over?  That  couldn’t  wait  for  an  hour,  now  that  I  feel  like 
going  out  to  supper?  ” 

He  looked  at  her  and  shook  his  head. 
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“  Was  it  anything?  Or  were  you  only  tired  and  empty,  as  I 
was  .  .  .  and  as  the  faithless  wives  are  .  .  .  and  the  modem  poets 
and  .  .  .  and  everybody?  ” 

“  No,  Adelheid,”  he  said.  “No.  It  was  nothing,  nothing  at  all." 

“  I  don’t  know  what  you  mean,’’  she  said  and  suddenly  threw 
herself  violently  back  in  her  chair.  ‘  ‘  There  is  something  behind 
your  words.’’ 

Cordt  nodded. 

“  You  are  angry  with  me.  What  is  it  that  I  do?  We  live  no 
differently,  that  I  know  of,  from  other  people  in  our  circle.  We 
travel,  we  go  to  the  theatre,  we  go  out  and  we  receive  our  friends 
at  home.  We  meet  amusing  people,  artists  .  .  .  ever}’ body  who  is 
anybody.’’ 

“  Are  you  always  amused  among  amusing  people?  ’’ 

She  looked  at  him  a  little  doubtfully. 

“  There  is  no  such  thing  as  always  anywhere.’’ 

“  No,’’  he  said,  “  more’s  the  pity.  There  is  not.’’ 

They  sat  silent,  both  steeped  in  thought.  Then  he  pushed  his 
hair  from  his  forehead  and  said,  quietly : 

“  Try  if  you  can  understand  me,  Adelheid.  When  a  woman 
marries  and  becomes  a  mother,  she  usually  becomes  quiet  .  .  . 
quieter,  I  mean.  I  mean  that  there  are  victories  which  she  cannot 
win,  triumphs  which  she  cannot  achieve  .  .  .  which  she  does  not 
trouble  about.  She  does  not  trouble  about  them,  Adelheid,  because 
she  has  deepened  her  life  .  .  .  because  she  has  come  so  near  to  one 
man  that  the  approach  of  other  men  is  distasteful  to  her.  Then  she 
becomes  quiet  .  .  .  quieter.  And  this  quietness  is  not  empty,  but 
just  richer  than  all  the  rest.’’ 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  strangely  inquisitive  flash  in  her  angry 
eyes. 

“  Are  you  jealous?  ’’  she  asked. 

He  shook  his  head  and  made  a  gesture  of  denial  w’ith  his  hand. 
But  she  sprang  from  her  chair  and  stood  before  him  with  great, 
proud  eyes : 

“  You  ought  to  be,  Cordt,’’  she  said.  “  You  ought  to  be.  I  am 
yours  and  I  love  you.  You  won  me  once :  see  to  it  that  you  know 
how  to  keep  me.  Fight  for  me,  Cordt.  I  am  young,  1  am  pretty 
and  the  world  is  full  of  men.’’ 

He  rose  deliberately  and  looked  at  her  so  that  she  thought  for  a 
moment  that  he  would  strike  her. 

“  Y’ou  will  be  twenty-six  next  month,’’  he  said.  “  And,  besides, 
we  in  our  family  don’t  fight  to  keep  our  wives.’’ 

“  Coi'dt.’’ 

She  sat  down  without  knowing  what  she  was  doing.  He  looked 
at  her  and  she  looked  back  at  him.  She  could  not  help  thinking  how 
tall  he  was ;  and  how  easily  he  w-ore  his  clothes ;  and  that  one  of  his 
shoulders  was  a  little  lower  than  the  other. 

Then  he  crossed  the  room,  so  quickly  that  he  nearly  tripped  over 
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the  carpet.  He  struggled  with  the  old  spinning-wheel  and  pulled 
it  over  the  floor.  She  followed  him  with  her  eyes. 

“  Can  you  spin  on  my  great-grandmother’s  wheel,  Adelheid?  ”  he 
asked.  " 

She  crossed  her  arms  on  her  breast  and  looked  at  him. 

“Can’t  you,  Adelheid?  Couldn’t  you  learn?  Not  if  I  begged 
you  to  ?  ” 

He  pulled  the  spinning-wheel  right  in  front  of  her  and  placed  it 
as  if  she  were  to  use  it  then  and  there.  Then  he  sat  down  in  his 
chair  again. 

“Don’t  you  think  you  could,  Adelheid?” 

They  looked  hard  at  each  other.  Then  they  became  timid  and 
shy  and  dropped  their  eyes. 

They  both  thought  of  holding  out  their  hands,  but  neither  could 
see  the  other’s.  They  longed  to  throw  themselves  into  each  other’s 
arms,  but  they  sat  as  stiff  as  statues.  Their  lips  trembled ;  but  they 
did  not  look  at  each  other  and  neither  knew  anything  of  the  other’s 
thought. 

“I  am  thinking  how  very  small  we  look  in  these  big  chairs,”  he 
said,  at  last. 

His  voice  was  calm  and  she  grew  quite  calm  at  once.  It  was  all 
over;  there  was  peace  in  their  souls.  It  was  not  a  reconciliation,  for 
they  remembered  no  quarrel.  Their  glances  rested  confidently  upon 
each  other. 

There  was  nothing  between  them  and  they  were  friends. 

“  I  wonder  if  we  are  inferior  to  those  who  sat  here  before  us,”  she 
said.  “Different,  yes;  but  inferior?” 

They  both  rose. 

“  Much  inferior,”  said  Cordt,  “  and  much  less  happy.” 

They  crossed  the  room  and  went  out  on  the  balcony,  as  was  their 
custom  before  they  went  to  bed. 

The  stars  of  the  September  night  rode  in  a  high  sky.  Most  of  the 
lamps  were  extinguished  and  there  were  but  few  people  in  the  square. 
A  drunken  man  was  singing  far  away.  The  sound  of  the  water  falling 
in  the  fountain  swelled  up  in  the  silence. 

“  How  beautiful  it  is  here !  ”  he  said. 

“  Yes.” 

“  And  now  the  summer  nights  are  over  and  we  have  not  enjoyed 
them.” 

She  laid  her  head  on  his  shoulder  and  closed  her  eyes. 

“  I  do  not  think  that  in  the  whole  world  there  is  a  square  so  pretty 
as  this,”  he  said. 

“Oh,  yes  ...  in  Florence.  .  .  .” 

He  sighed  and  led  her  into  the  room. 

“  Me  have  travelled  too  much,  Adelheid.” 

She  crossed  the  floor  quickly  and  opened  the  door.  He  remained 
standing  on  the  balcony. 
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It  had  all  seethed  up  in  him  again.  He  fought  against  it,  but  to 
no  purpose. 

“Are  you  coming,  Cordt?’’ 

She  was  outside  in  the  passage  and  could  not'^^te  him. 

“  Do  you  go  ...  I  will  come  presently.’’ 

He  forced  his  voice  to  be  as  calm  as  possible,  but  it  sounded  very 
unnatural  in  his  own  ears.  He  stood  quite  still  and  listened.  She 
remained  standing  for  a  moment,  as  though  she  were  considering. 

Then  she  closed  the  door  and  went.  He  could  hear  that  she  went 
hurriedly. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  first  snow  had  fallen  and  lay  fine  and  white  on  the  balcony, 
embroidered  by  the  feet  of  the  sparrows. 

The  red  flowers  stood  indoors,  in  the  warmth,  and  looked  pitiful. 
And  a  big  table  had  been  placed  at  the  back  of  the  room,  with 
a  lamp  upon  it  and  a  pile  of  books. 

Cordt  came  early. 

He  went  straight  up  to  the  table,  sat  down  and  opened  a  book. 
Soon  after,  he  stood  at  the  window  and  looked  out. 

It  was  growing  dusk.  A  damp  and  misty  evening,  with  a  thin, 
reddish  light  behind  the  mist  and  cold  feet  and  dripping  roofs.  The 
snow  on  the  square  had  melted  into  slush.  The  fountain  was  silent, 
covered  with  boards  and  pine-faggots. 

He  sat  down  again  and  read.  He  stood  up,  looked  at  his  watch, 
went  to  the  window,  walked  up  and  down  the  floor  and  sat  down 
again.  He  lit  a  cigar  and  let  it  go  out.  He  went  away  and  came 
back  in  an  hour  and  began  all  over  again. 

A  little  before  midnight,  the  carriage  drove  in  through  the  gateway 
and,  five  minutes  later,  Fru  Adelheid  stood  in  the  room,  tall  and 
white,  with  large  eyes. 

“  Have  you  enjoyed  yourself,  Adelheid?  ’’ 

She  could  hear  that  he  did  not  care  to  know  and  she  did  not 
answer. 

“  I  am  freezing,’’  she  said. 

She  drew  her  chair  close  up  to  the  fire,  nestled  into  it  and  put 
her  feet  on  the  fender. 

“  They  asked  after  you,  Cordt.’’ 

“  No  doubt  they  did.’’ 

He  turned  over  the  leaves  of  his  book  a  little,  then  closed  it  and 
drew  his  chair  beside  hers.  He  sat  resting  his  cheek  in  his  hand 
and  looked  tired. 

“  Do  you  intend  to  sit  in  this  room  all  day,  Cordt?  ’’ 

“No,  only  in  the  evening.  When  I  have  nothing  else  to  do.  I 
love  this  room.’’ 

She  pressed  her  hands  hard  together  and  closed  her  eyes. 
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“  I  hate  it,”  she  said.  ”  All  the  unkinduess  that  has  come  between 
vou  and  me  comes  from  here.” 

He  said  nothing  to  this,  but  rose  and  went  to  the  table  for  a  cigar. 
Something  went  thriough  her  as  he  slammed  the  lid  of  the  box. 

“  Are  you  going  with  me  to-morrow?  ” 

He  shook  his  head. 

“  Do  you  want  to  cut  off  all  your  acquaintance,  Cordt?  ” 

“No,”  he  said,  ‘‘I  do  not.  But  I  don’t  care  to  go  out  just 
now.” 

“  What  do  you  think  our  friends  will  say?  ” 

“  Let  them  say  what  they  like.” 

“Don’t  you  consider  how  unpleasant  it  is  for  me?  ” 

“  Oh  yes,  but  I  don’t  care  to  go  out  just  now.” 

He  lit  his  cigar  at  the  candle  on  the  mantelshelf.  Then  he  sat 
down  again  and  smoked  quietly  and  looked  into  the  fire.  She  looked 
at  him  and  sighed. 

And,  without  knowing  how  it  happened  and  without  intending  it, 
she  suddenly  felt  her  heart  touched  and  her  eyes  grew  moist. 

“  Are  you  not  happy,  Cordt?  ” 

He  looked  up  and  gazed  at  her : 

“Xo.” 

“And  it  is  my  fault?  Because  your  wife  is  a  silly  woman,  who 
wants  to  go  out  every  day?  ” 

“You  are  not  that,  Adelheid.” 

“Because  I  am  an  empty,  restless,  modern  creature?” 

“You  are  not  that.” 

“What  am  I  then,  Cordt?  ” 

He  took  her  hand  and  kissed  it  and  smiled  at  her : 

“You  are  my  wife,  Adelheid.  And  we  have  a  little  baby,  we 
two,  and  perhaps  will  have  another.” 

“No,”  she  said  and  drew  her  hand  away.  “No,  Cordt.  That 
was  only  my  nonsense.” 

He  said  nothing.  His  hand  fell  down  slackly  and  he  turned 
paler  than  she  could  remember  ever  having  seen  him.  She  was 
afraid  that  he  was  ill  and  stooped  over  him  and  called  to  him. 

He  did  not  see  her,  did  not  hear  her. 

She  could  not  take  her  eyes  from  him.  She  thought  he  could 
not  look  more  distressed  if  their  boy  were  dead.  She  felt  it  as  an 
appalling  shame,  that  she  herself  was  glad  of  it;  and  she  dreaded 
lest  he  should  look  at  her. 

Then  he  did  and  read  her  thoughts. 

-Ynd  she  grew  worse  and  worse  the  more  she  saw  him  grieve. 
She  did  not  understand  it,  felt  troubled  by  it. 

And,  as  there  was  no  anger  in  his  6yes,  it  grew  worse  still  for 
her.  She  cast  about  for  a  word  that  could  make  him  move  and 
say  something,  no  matter  what. 

But  he  sat  still  and  silent  and  slowly  turned  his  face  away  from 
her.  And  she  could  find  nothing  to  say. 
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She  rose  and  went  to  the  window  and  stood  there  for  a  while 
Then  she  came  back  and  sat  down  in  a  chair. 

“  What  are  you  thinking  of,  Cordt?  ” 

“  Of  you.” 

Again  they  sat  silent. 

“  Adelheid.” 

lie  spoke  her  name  quite  calmly  and  gently,  but  she  was 
frightened. 

”  I  will  fight  for  you,  Adelheid;  I  mean  to  fight  for  you;  and  the 
new  little  baby  would  have  helped  me.  Now  I  shall  have  to  fight 
alone.” 

She  remembered  vaguely  that  this  phrase  had  once  been  uttered 
between  them,  but  she  did  not  understand  him. 

“  I  will  stake  life  and  happiness  to  win  you,”  he  said.  “I  will 
talk  to  you  and  importune  you  and  conquer  you.  I  will  take  you 
in  my  arms  and  close  my  door  to  you  and  run  after  you  and  forgive 
you.” 

‘‘  And  if  you  don’t  win  me?  ” 

”  I  shall  win  you.” 

”  But  if?  ” 

She  looked  at  his  mouth,  while  she  listened  for  the  answer.  It 
came  quite  calmly ;  he  did  not  even  look  at  her : 

”  Then  I  shall  cast  you  off.” 

Fru  Adelheid  closed  her  eyes  tightly  and  then  opened  them  wide. 

‘‘  Better  cast  me  oft’  at  once,  Cordt.  If  you  can.” 

‘‘  I  can’t.  We  have  the  baby.  And  we  are  fond  of  each  other.” 

“  I  don’t  know,”  she  said. 

“  What  don’t  you  know'?  ” 

She  did  not  answer,  only  shook  her  head. 

“  You  shall  have  your  liberty,”  he  said.  “  Go  out  as  much  as 
you  please,  amuse  yourself,  fill  the  house  with  guests.  Be  gay 
and  melancholy  the  whole  day  long,  as  your  fate  decides.  Go 
away,  if  you  feel  inclined.” 

“  And  will  you  never  go  with  me?  ” 

‘‘  As  little  as  possible.  I  will  not  fight  for  you  out  there.  I  won 
you  there  once  and  I  am  not  afraid  for  you  .  .  .  that  way.  There, 
in  any  case,  I  need  not  trouble  to  win  you  again.” 

”  And  then?  ” 

‘‘  Then  you  will  know  that  you  can  find  me  here  any  evening. 
Here  is  where  I  shall  live.” 

He  rose  and  walked  slowly  through  the  room.  Fru  Adelheid  let 
herself  slip  to  the  floor  and  lay  there  with  her  cheek  on  the  fender 
and  stared  before  her.  She  saw  him  return  and  stand  beside  her 
and  go  and  come  back  again. 

”  Cordt,”  she  said,  ”  I  shall  never  come  here.” 

‘‘  You  can  do  about  that  as  you  please.” 

He  sat  down  and  rested  his  head  on  his  hand. 

“  My  ancestor  knew  what  he  was  doing  when  he  built  this  sacred 
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nuptial  secret  chamber  in  his  rich,  new  house  .  .  .  high  above  the 
street,  far  from  the  day’s  work  .  .  .  and  the  night’s.  He  saw  deep 
and  far.” 

“  It  is  the  torture-chamber  of  the  house,”  said  Fru  Adelheid.  “  I 
am  certain  that  many  women  have  wept  bitterly  in  here.” 

He  half  rose  in  his  seat  and  passed  his  hand  over  his  forehead. 

“  I  am  frightened,  Cordt.  You  want  to  ill-treat  me.  I  can’t  do 
what  you  wish.  Shall  we  talk  somewhere  else  ...  in  your  room, 
Cordt?  ” 

“No,”  he  said.  “  Our  place  is  here.  Here  we  are  bound  to  be.” 

He  stood  up  and  sat  down  again  at  once.  His  eyes  glittered  as 
he  spoke. 

“  Here  they  all  sat,  the  men  who  lived  in  the  house  and  their 
wives  ...  in  joy  ami  in  sorrow.  Their  faces  look  at  us  from  every 
corner,  their  words  whisper  all  around.  .  .  .  Can  you  not  hear  my 
great-grandmother’s  spinning-wheel?  .  .  .  Do  you  not  hear  the 
spinet  singing?  ” 

“  Yes,  Cordt.” 

“  Here  our  words  become  greater  and  weightier  in  the  stillness. 
Here  we  grow  more  powerful  in  our  affection  and  our  anger.  What¬ 
ever  we  can  do  we  can  do  here.  They  knew  something,  those  old, 
large  men  and  women.” 

She  rose  and  stood  before  him,  leaning  against  the  mantel,  tall 
and  white. 

“  They  knew  how  to  keep  discipline  in  their  house,”  she  said. 

She  looked  at  him  and  there  was  pride  and  fright  and  anger  about 
her  red  mouth,  and  in  her  strange  eyes. 

“That  they  did,”  he  said.  ‘‘God  bless  them  for  it  in  their 
graves!  ” 

She  sat  down  in  the  old  chair  and  threw  her  arms  around  the  jar, 
where  the  man  writhed  through  thorns.  She  stared  at  the  man’s 
face  and  it  was  as  though  she  were  with  him  and  felt  the  thorns  in 
her  flesh. 

“  Here  also  it  w’as  that  we  two  bound  ourselves  to  each  other  for 
good  and  all,  Adelheid.  That  evening  when  we  put  our  names 
to  the  old  yellow  paper  there,  in  the  wall.  Then  you  bound  yourself 
to  this  room,  which  you  hate.  And,  when  the  time  comes,  our  son 
will  come  here  with  the  woman  who  shall  be  his  joy.” 

He  went  out  on  the  balcony  and  came  back,  white  and  wet  with 
snow.  He  brought  the  cold  in  with  him  and  she  shivered.  He  stood 
silent  by  the  fire  and  then  began  to  walk  about  again.  She  listened 
to  his  step  and  waited  for  a  word  and  could  find  nothing  to  say. 

Then  she  went  to  the  old  spinet  and  sat  down  and  sang : 


My  Lenore,  how  dark  and  drear 
Tho  burden  of  daylight’s  bringing  ! 
No  music  of  chiming  home  1  hear, 
No  birds  in  the  sunlight  singing. 
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Sweet  Lenore,  0  lady  mine, 

Bright-eyed,  as  the  day  wanes  weaker. 

Now  pledge  me  deep  in  the  golden  wine 
Night  pours  from  her  fragrant  beaker. 

The  violets  watch  us,  blue  in  the  plain, 

Not  a  star  our  secret  misses. 

Kiss  me,  Lenore,  and  kiss  me  again 
And  give  me  a  thousand  kisses. 

The  slender  tones  sang  through  the  room,  when  she  stopped. 

She  listened,  but  could  not  hear  his  footstep.  He  was  sitting  in 
one  of  the  big  chairs  and  did  not  move. 

She  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  over  her  shoulder.  Then  she  rose 
and  closed  the  instrument,  with  as  much  noise  as  she  could. 
“Good-night,  Cordt.’’ 

“  Good-night.’’ 

Then  she  turned  very  red  and  very  pale  and  went  away  with  moist 
and  angry  eyes. 


CHAPTEK  V. 

Fru  Adeliieid  was  icy  cold  and  had  drawn  her  chair  as  near  the 
chimney  as  she  could. 

It  blazed  and  Hared  in  there ;  the  red  glow  scorched  her  face  and 
her  white  gown.  But  she  kept  on  adding  logs  to  the  fire  and  could 
not  get  warm. 

Cordt  sat  in  the  other  chair  reading,  with  his  book  on  his  knees 
and  his  head  leaning  on  his  hands.  The  book  was  a  large  one,  with 
yellow  pages  and  old-fashioned  characters. 

Fru  Adelheid  looked  at  him  despondently.  She  regretted  that  she 
had  come  up  to  the  room  and  would  have  gone,  had  she  had  the 
strength  to.  She  sighed  and  looked  into  the  fire  with  tired  eyes. 

“  Adelheid  .  .  .  listen.’’ 

He  pushed  his  hair  with  both  hands  from  his  forehead  and  read : 

“  But,  when  the  tidings  came  to  Queen  Thyre  that  Olav  Trygvassoii 
was  dead,  she  fell  into  a  swoon  and  lay  there  for  long.  At  last, 
she  came  to  herself  again,  but  was  so  sorrowful  that  it  was  a  pitiful 
sight  for  her  courtiers.  When  the  day  was  over,  she  went  to  a  monk 
who  lived  near  at  hand  and  was  famed  far  and  wide  for  his  piety 
and  sanctity.  She  asked  him  if  people  sinned  against  God’s  law  if 
they  died  by  their  own  hands ;  for  her  lord  and  husband  was  dead  and 
she  did  not  wish  to  live.  But  the  monk  answered  and  said ; 

“  ‘  Indeed  it  is  a  sin.  For  God  has  given  us  life  and  will  take  it 
back  again  when  He  thinks  right.’ 

“  Then  the  queen  wept  bitterly,  because  she  must  sin  so  grievously. 
But,  early  the  next  morning,  she  came  again  and  asked  the  holy 
man  how  little  one  was  allowed  to  eat  without  angering  God.  And 
the  monk  pitied  her  and  said : 
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“  ‘  If  you  eat  an  apple  every  day,  that  will  be  enough.’ 

“  Then  Queen  Thyre  lay  down  on  her  couch  and  bade  all  her  hand¬ 
maidens  leave  her,  so  that  she  might  be  alone  with  her  grief.  But 
that  one  of  her  maidens  whom  she  loved  best  w'as  to  bring  her 
each  morning  an  apple  in  the  golden  goblet  from  which  she  was  wont 
to  take  her  morning  draught.  And  so  it  happened.  But  when  the 
maiden  came  on  the  morning  of  the  ninth  day  with  the  apple  in 
the  golden  goblet,  the  queen  was  in  Heaven  with  her  husband.” 

He  closed  the  book ;  his  lips  moved  as  though  he  were  repeating 
the  words  to  himself.  Fru  Adelheid  looked  thoughtfully  into  the 
fire.  Then  she  said  : 

“  It  was  all  very  well  for  those  old,  dead  people.  They  always 
had  a  holy  man  to  whom  they  could  go  in  their  distress.” 

But  Cordt  shook  his  head. 

“You  distort  the  chronicle,  Adelheid,”  he  said.  ”  It  was  not  at 
all  like  that.  The  queen  wanted  to  die  and  she  died.  She  went  to 
the  monk  to  be  released  from  sin  and  piously  subjected  herself  to  his 
command.  ” 

“They  had  God,  then,”  said  Fru  Adelheid. 

“Yes,  they  had.  The  old,  strong  God  held  them  in  His  hands.” 
He  rose  quickly  and  stood  by  the  chimney. 

“  Do  you  believe  in  God,  Cordt?” 

“No,”  he  answered.  “I  do  not.  But  1  believe  that  He  once 
existed.  And  I  think  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  He  were  here 

BOW.” 

“I  think  so  too.” 

He  put  his  foot  on  the  fender  and  folded  his  hands  over  his  knee. 

“  God  is  somewhere  still.  And  I  do  not  fear  His  mighty  face. 
If  ever  I  come  to  look  upon  it,  then  I  dare  say  I  shall  see  all  that 
was  high  and  glorious  for  me  in  my  days,  all  that  made  my  blood 
red  and  my  back  straight.” 

Fru  Adelheid  smiled. 

“Is  that  the  old,  strong  God,  I  wonder?  ” 

His  eyes  glanced  over  her  face,  but  there  was  nothing  there  to 
rouse  his  anger.  Then  he  crossed  the  room  and  stood  beside  her 
again  with  the  same  expression  in  his  eyes. 

“  The  old,  strong  God,”  he  said.  ”  I  myself  can  do  well  enough 
without  Him.  But  I  need  Him  in  my  house.” 

She  laid  her  head  back  in  her  chair  and  laughed. 

“Yes,  indeed,  Cordt.  That  you  certainly  do.” 

And  she  kept  on  laughing  and  said  again  : 

“Then  I  daresay  that  wouldn’t  have  happened  with  .  .  .  what 
was  his  name,  who  robbed  you  down  below,  in  the  counting-house’.’ 
Do  you  think  so,  Cordt?  And  then  your  wife  would  kiss  your  hand 
every  morning  and  ask  to  know  her  stem  lord’s  commands.” 

He  walked  up  and  down  and  did  not  answer. 

Fru  Adelheid  understood  that  he  paid  no  attention  to  her  sally. 
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because  her  words  were  too  small  for  his  thoughts  and  she  was  | 
displeased  with  herself  and  angry  with  him.  | 

“  But  to  come  back  to  the  stoiy,  surely  there  are  also  Hagbarth  I 

and  Signe,”  she  said.  “  Not  to  speak  of  Borneo  and  Juliet.  And  I 
Maria  Veczera  .  .  .  and  Elvira  Aladigan.”  ‘I 

Cordt  continued  his  walk. 

“  I  don’t  say  anything  against  it.  It  is  a  beautiful  story.  And 
perhaps  it  is  true  besides.  In  any  case,  it  is  right  to  place  a  good 
example  before  the  eyes  of  youth.  But,  as  far  as  Queen  Thyre 
is  concerned,  it  surely  depends  a  little  upon  how  long  she  had  been 
Fru  Trygvasson.” 

He  did  not  so  much  as  look  at  her.  She  felt  that  she  was  being 
treated  as  a  child  whom  one  does  not  trouble  to  answer  and  she 
worked  herself  up  into  a  steadily  increasing  passion  and  sought  for 
words  to  wound  him. 

“  Every  love  passes,”  she  said.  ‘‘  That  we  know.  It  is  all  verv 
well  for  those  who  die  first.  They  show  up  prettily  in  history; 
but  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  they  were  better  than  the  rest 
of  us.” 

Cordt  was  still  walking.  Now'  he  stood  away  by  the  window  and 
looked  out.  Then  he  began  to  w'alk  again. 

”  Cordt.” 

He  stopped  before  her  chair  and  looked  at  her. 

“  Do  you  know  how  long  King  Olav  and  (^ueen  Thyre  were 
married?  ” 

‘‘  What  is  the  point  of  all  this,  Adelheid?” 

She  pushed  back  her  chair  and  stood  up.  She  was  not  able  to  say 
at  once  what  she  wished,  but  took  a  step  towards  him  and  sat  down 
again  and  felt  quite  powerless. 

Then  there  was  something  in  his  glance  that  helped  her.  .^nd  she 
drew  herself  up  and  looked  him  firmly  in  the  face : 

”  It  means  that  you  are  sitting  here  and  growing  musty  in  old 
books  and  old  stuff  and  nonsense,  while  life  is  taking  its  course  around 
you.  In  time,  your  beard  will  grow  fast  to  the  table  and  you  will 
never  speak  a  word,  except  once  every  ten  years,  and  then  it  will  be  so 
wise  and  deep  that  no  one  will  understand  it.” 

‘‘  There  is  no  danger  of  that,  Adelheid,”  he  said. 

“  But  I  don’t  want  to  be  Queen  Thyre  or  Signe  or  any  of  them,” 
she  said  and  her  voice  was  so  hard  that  something  gave  a  wrench 
inside  him.  “  I  want  to  be  the  woman  I  am,  the  woman  you  fell  in 
love  with  and  took  in  your  arms.  I  am  not  in  a  book.  They  will 
never  read  about  me  in  the  girls’  schools.  I  have  no  time  to  spare 
for  this  endless  old  drab  affection  beyond  the  grave.  I  don’t  under¬ 
stand  it,  I  don’t  believe  in  it.  I  want  the  wild,  red  love  .  .  .’ 

Cordt  had  turned  his  face  from  her,  while  she  was  speaking. 
Now  he  looked  at  her  again ; 

“  Haven’t  you  got  it,  Adelheid?  ” 

She  lay  back  in  her  chair  and  gave  him  a  strange  look.  He  had 
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never  seen  those  eyes  before.  Veil  after  veil  fell  over  them,  till 
they  were  quite  dark,  and  then  there  suddenly  lighted  in  them  a 
gleam  that  was  gone  at  the  same  moment  and  the  veils  fell  again. 

“  I  do  not  know,”  she  said. 

She  said  it  so  softly  that  he  could  only  just  hear.  He  listened  a 
moment  whether  she  would  say  any  more. 

Then  he  bowled  his  head,  so  that  his  thick  hair  fell  over  his  fore¬ 
head.  and  threw  it  back  again  and  turned  very  pale. 

“  Indeed?  ”  he  said. 

He  slowly  crossed  the  room  to  the  window  and  stood  with  his 
forehead  against  the  panes.  And  slowly  Fru  Adelheid  turned  her 
face  to  him  and  back  again  to  the  fire. 

It  did  not  seem  to  her  as  though  she  had  said  it;  and  then,  the 
next  moment,  she  heard  his  quiet  answer  and  saw  his  face,  which  w'as 
so  terribly  steni  and  white.  She  knew  that  it  was  not  what  she 
meant  to  say  and  she  knew  that  it  was  true.  She  felt  a  bitter 
remorse  at  having  hurt  the  man  she  loved,  a  senseless  despair  at 
not  being  able  to  make  amends. 

Then  all  this  was  dissolved  in  anger  that  he  had  led  her  on  to 
speak  like  that.  And  the  anger  died  away  in  a  deep,  soft  pity  for 
herself. 

She  saw  deeper  into  her  own  soul  than  she  had  ever  done  before 
and  turned  dizzy  with  what  she  saw.  She  was  seized  with  a  wild 
and  curious  longing  and  bent  lower  over  the  well.  Then  it  seemed 
to  her  as  though  she  were  falling  and  she  gripped  the  arms  of  the 
chair  so  tightly  that  her  knuckles  turned  white. 

And  behind  the  terror  was  the  distant  bird,  that  sang  ...  a  green 
and  golden  land,  which  she  had  never  seen  in  her  dreams.  .  .  . 

Cordt  stood  before  her  and  put  out  his  hand. 

“  (lood-night,  Adelheid,”  he  said. 

She  sat  straight  up  and  looked  at  him  in  bewilderment. 

‘‘  Are  you  going?  ”  she  asked. 

‘‘  No.  But  I  should  like  you  to  go  to  bed.  I  shall  stay  here  a 
little  longer  and  read.” 

He  sat  down  and  took  his  book.  Fru  Adelheid  rose  slowly  and 
went  across  the  room. 

At  the  door,  she  stood  for  a  moment  and  looked  at  him.  His 
face  was  very  still.  It  seemed  to  her  as  though  he  were  far  away. 
She  wondered  w^hether  he  would  look  up  and  say  good-night  once 
more.  Or  only  nod. 

But  he  was  reading  and  turning  the  pages  of  his  book. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  fire  in  the  hearth  was  nearly  out  and  the  candles  had  burned 
quite  low.  It  was  quiet  in  the  room  and  quiet  outside. 

Cordt  sat  in  his  chair.  He  had  been  sitting  there  long  and  had 
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not  stirred,  only  pondered,  with  his  fingers  buried  in  his  hair,  and 
listened  for  Fru  Adelheid’s  footsteps. 

She  was  at  home,  had  been  at  home  the  whole  week.  But  she 
had  not  set  foot  in  the  room  for  the  last  fortnight. 

Cordt  looked  at  his  watch.  Then  he  rose  and  left  the  room,  left 
the  house. 

A  little  later,  Fru  Adelheid  came. 

She  remained  standing  at  the  door,  surprised  to  find  the  room 
empty.  She  called  to  the  balcony,  but  no  one  answered.  Linger¬ 
ingly,  she  went  to  the  window  and  looked  out.  There  was  no  one 
there. 

She  turned  quickly  to  go.  Then  the  thought  came  to  her  of  what 
it  had  cost  her  to  come  up  here ;  and  she  was  annoyed  that  Cordt 
was  not  there.  But  that  was  only  for  a  moment;  then  she  was 
happy  a^ain  at  escaping  the  encounter.  She  felt  in  a  lighter  mood 
than  she  had  for  many  days. 

She  looked  about  her  curiously.  She  had  never  been  alone  in  the 
room  and  she  seemed  not  to  have  seen  it  properly  before. 

She  stood  long  in  front  of  the  old  chairs,  lost  in  contemplation  of 
the  strange  faces  in  the  woodwork.  She  pushed  them  round  the 
floor,  placed  them  opposite  each  other  and  beside  each  other  and  sat 
down  in  them  as  though  to  try  what  it  was  like.  She  summoned  up 
in  her  memory  all  that  she  knew  about  those  who  had  sat  in  them 
and  amused  herself  with  imagining  what  one  had  said  and  the  other. 

Then  she  went  to  the  celestial  globe  and  looked  at  it.  She  pressed 
the  spring,  so  that  the  stars  ran  and  shone.  She  looked  with  delight 
at  the  queer  plaything  and,  when  the  clockwork  stopped,  set  it  in 
motion  again. 

She  pulled  out  the  old  spinning-wheel  and  sat  down  beside  it  and 
set  it  going.  The  wheel  whirred  lustily  in  the  silent  room  and,  while 
it  whirred,  Fru  Adelheid  was  in  a  very  cheerful  mood.  She  wished 
the  great-grandmother  would  come  in  at  the  door  and  praise  her  for 
being  so  industrious. 

She  rose  from  the  spinning-wheel  and  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  and  looked  round.  She  thought  of  an  occasion  when  she  had 
stood  in  an  Indian  temple  and  reflected  that  she  was  examining  these 
singular  old  things  just  as  quietly  as  she  had  contemplated  the  Hindu 
sanctuary. 

It  seemed  to  her  as  though  she  were  standing  in  a  mortuary  chapel, 
where  old  and  interesting,  but  foolish  ideas  and  preposterous  super¬ 
stitions  stared  at  her  from  the  sunken  faces  of  mummies.  She  felt  no 
terror,  for  she  knew  that  all  that  was  dead  and  gone  and  could  never 
return. 

Her  eyes  fell  on  the  light  stain  on  the  wall,  where  the  portrait  had 
hung. 

Poor  Dame  Fortune!  ”  she  said,  aloud.  “  You  were  shutout 
of  the  temple,  because  your  husband  deceived  you.” 
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And  she  lifted  her  arms  in  the  air  in  jubilant  gladness  that  she 
was  born  in  gentler  times  and  still  lived  and  felt  the  warm  blood 
beating  in  her  heart. 

Fru  Adelheid  went  round  the  room  and  laughed  aloud  to 
think  how  easily  she  had  broken  through  the  sorcery  of  the  old 
room.  She  patted  the  big  chairs  on  their  stiff  backs  and  talked 
kindly  to  them.  She  used  to  hate  them ;  her  blood  had  turned  to 
ice  each  time  she  sat  in  them.  Now  they  were  two  handsome,  valu¬ 
able  chairs  and  nothing  more. 

She  had  tom  the  veil  from  the  Holy  of  Holies.  There  was  nothing 
behind  it. 

She  ran  to  the  window  and  pulled  the  curtain  aside  with  a  jerk. 

There  sat  the  doll  .  .  .  stiff  and  stupid. 

She  laid  her  face  on  its  waxen  cheek  and  kissed  it  with  her  red 
mouth. 

Humming  a  tune,  she  sat  down  to  the  old  spinet.  She  sought  for 
a  hymn  that  should  celebrate  her  victory  over  the  ghost. 

But,  when  she  struck  the  first  notes,  she  suddenly  grew 
frightened. 

She  had  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  there  was  some  one  in  the 
room. 

She  sprang  up,  so  that  the  chair  upset,  and  looked  around  her. 

There  was  no  one. 

The  candles  were  all  burnt  out  but  one  and  it  was  dark  in  every 
corner.  Now  the  last  candle  flickered  up  and  struggled  a  little  and 
went  out. 

.\nd  then  there  came  a  treacherous  and  threatening  muttering  and 
whispering  all  round  the  room. 

People  passed  over  the  floor  .  .  .  many  and  heavy  footsteps.  The 
spinning-wheel  whirred,  the  spinet  sang  behind  her  back.  The  stars 
ran  and  shone,  the  doll  rocked  at  her.  The  faces  in  the  old  chairs 
raised  themselves  on  their  long  necks  and  pecked  at  her  and  grinned 
uncannily. 

But  the  man  who  writhed  through  thorns  called  for  help.  .  .  .  She 
could  hear  him  call.  He  grew  bigger  ...  he  came  nearer.  .  .  .  She 
saw  the  blood  drip  from  his  naked  limbs.  .  .  . 

Fru  Adelheid  crept  to  the  door  with  quivering  hands  and  fearful 
eyes. 


(To  he  continued.) 
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By  MAURICE  HEWLETT. 

CHAITER  X. 

IN  WHICH  WE  SEE  FAMILY  MAGNANIMOUS. 

The  memory  of  Jane  Countess  of  Morfa  will  undoubtedly  endure  in 
the  minds  of  all  those  to  whom  the  Regency  day  appeals,  either  as 
the  end  of  the  old  or  the  beginning  of  the  new  English  order,  and 
substantial  justice  will  be  done  to  her  if  she  is  recorded  as  a  strong¬ 
hold  of  Privilege,  one  of  the  flanking  towers  of  that  Bastille,  built  in 
1088,  shaken  in  1789,  and  condemned  as  unsafe  in  1832.  A  tower 
she  was,  one  of  the  last  to  yield  to  time  and  the  age,  and  yielding, 
when  she  must,  inch  by  inch.  We  shall  have  to  see  her  at  it.  But 
as  I  desire  to  remind  the  reader  that  she  was  a  human  being,  as  well 
as  an  Institution,  I  must  declare  that  she  was  by  no  means  without 
some  natural  emotions.  She  loved  her  children  and  her  children’s 
children,  and  would  have  fought  for  them  as  keenly  as  any  woman 
born.  She  had  real  benevolence,  too,  for  other  inhabitants  of  our 
globe — her  cousin  Sefton,  her  friend  Ijord  Crowland,  her  county 
neighbour  the  Duke,  and  her  brother,  the  Marquis  of  Badlesmere.  If 
she  stopped  there,  more  or  less — and  she  did — it  was  not  because 
she  had  exhausted  the  world  of  objects  of  interest,  but  because  you 
can’t  love  people  in  masses  unless  you  are  a  philanthropist  or  a 
clergyman.  She  was  neither.  The  world,  no  doubt,  did  contain  so 
many  millions  of  souls,  souls,  indeed,  resident  in  persons  whom  one 
met  in  society  or  heard  of  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  she  had  no  reason 
to  dispute  that,  and  no  concern.  But  these  were  hirelings,  after  all 
— and  one  does  not  precisely  love  one’s  housemaids.  These  millionr 
were  of  the  sort  whom,  in  one  way  or  another,  one  paid  to  do  things 
for  one.  A  Secretary  of  State?  Well,  one  pays  him.  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley?  He  is  for  hire.  A  king,  a  king’s  son,  an  archbishop,  a 
Chancellor?  “  ]\Iy  dear  lord,”  she  would  say  in  her  scissor-tones, 
“  there  is  no  difference  in  kind  between  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  my 
mantua-maker.  In  degree  there  is  much,  and  highly  in  favour  of 
Madame  Pelerine.  She  is  not  nearly  so  extravagant,  and  does  her 
work  cheerfully.” 

This  being  so,  and  I  do  but  state  it  as  I  find  it,  it  may  be  con¬ 
ceived  how  her  philosophy  had  been  disturbed  of  late,  since  she  had 
been  forced  to  recognise  the  existence  of  a  person — a  tradesman  and 
a  butcher — in  grief  for  his  son,  and  of  such  a  man’s  son  in  gaol,  await- 
(1)  Copyright  in  U.S.A.,  1907,  by  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 
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in<T  his  trial.  The  lion  in  the  fowler’s  net  is  a  good  enough  parallel. 
She  ran  through  a  swelling  series  of  shocks;  she  had  been  surprised, 
amused,  amazed,  interested,  incredulous,  bored  by  turns.  Th.en 
presently  she  grew  angry,  and  at  last  all  her  phases  of  feeling,  churn- 
iut'  in  her  bile,  drove  in  and  in  upon  her  nature,  and  she  felt  nothing 
but  a  deep-set  resentment  at  the  infamy  which  dared  to  threaten 
her.  She  was  goaded  into  action.  Disgusted  at  every  step,  she 
ordered  the  Caryll  host;  and  her  disgust,  far  from  paralysing  her 
efforts,  gave  them  vehemency  and  persistence.  Her  way  was  made 
unexpectedly  easy  by  the  news  that  Yernour  was  of  the  Reform 
party;  this  had  but  to  be  known  in  the  right  quarter.  She  never,  in 
so  many  words,  gave  Justice  the  nod;  no  direct  message  was  ever 
sent  to  anyone ;  she  did  her  business  much  too  well  for  that.  It  got 
to  be  understood  that  young  Yernour  was  a  seditious  rogue,  better 
in  the  Marshalsea — and  there  young  Yernour  lay  from  January  until 
the  middle  of  March. 

She  was  not  vindictive — vengeance  upon  a  tradesman,  absurd ! — 
but  she  was  very  angry,  and  sure  that  she  did  well.  ^Ir.  Aloysius 
Banks,  of  The  Edinburgh  Revieiv,  took  leave  to  agree  with  her. 
Sharp  examples  were  necessary  if  persons  were  to  be  taught  their 
places  in  the  scheme  of  polity,  in  these  times  above  all  when  Clamour 
and  Faction  had  combined  against  Order.  If  outcry  was  to  be  raised 
against  kings,  whom  Families  had  established,  how  long,  pray,  before 
Families  themselves  were  to  be  arraigned?  That  disgraceful  affair 
of  the  Duke  of  York’s,  now!  Of  course,  the  man  deserved  w’hat  he 
got,  but,  of  course,  half  the  uproar  had  been  aimed  beyond  him — to 
Windsor  and  to  Brighton.  That  was  to  be  understood,  and  she  was 
not  one  to  quarrel  with  it.  No  Radical  on  a  tub  could  despise  royalty 
more  than  that  great  lady.  But  she  was  forced  to  tell  herself  over 
and  over  again,  as  she  beheld,  not  without  some  satisfaction  of  her 
extreme  contempt,  the  flounderings,  snortings,  and  bellowings  of 
that  harried  Prince-Bishop  of  Y^ork  and  Osnaburgh,  that  there  but  for 
the  grace  of  God  floundered  Roderick  Earl  of  Morfa.  There,  grace 
of  God  or  none,  must  he  never  flounder  !  A  trial  of  Yernour,  evidence 
against  Yernour,  were  unthinkable  :  an  Earl  of  Morfa  in  the  witness- 
box— forbid  it.  Heaven !  Time  after  time,  then,  the  young  man  was 
remanded,  bail  refused ;  and  as  the  Press  was  too  busy  to  heed  him 
and  the  Duke  of  Y'ork  large  in  the  mob’s  eye,  it  really  seemed  that 
Heaven  had  gone  into  partnership  with  an  old  dragon  of  a  countess 
fighting  for  her  order  behind  her  spiked  walls.  She  held  on,  and  she 
won.  March  was  all  but  over.  Lord  Castlereagh  was  now  the  un¬ 
masked  villain  of  the  hour,  when  Yernour  the  elder  lost  his  nerve, 
drooped  his  insolent  head,  made  his  prayer  of  humble  access  at  the 
tradesmen’s  gate  one  windy  morning,  and  was  admitted  into  the 
presence  of  an  offended  patron. 

She  had  expected  him,  waited  for  him,  and  now  she  had  him  on 
his  miserable  knees.  She  was  very  capable  of  playing  out  the  scene 
with  the  majesty  of  a  Siddons;  but  she  didn’t  play  it  at  all.  It  was 
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too  real  and  too  serious  for  histrionics;  she  sat  holding  her  crutch 
nodding,  blinking  her  fierce  eyes,  working  her  lips — no  longer  angry' 
but  deeply  incensed.  Yernour  the  elder,  by  the  door,  a  fine,  upright 
man,  grey-haired  and  grey-whiskered,  with  a  lined,  dignified  old  face 
on  him,  bowed  his  head  as  he  humbled  himself — a  person  in  the 
presence  of  Family.  “  My  lady,  I  ask  your  pardon  for  my  bov,  I 
ask  it  on  my  knees.  Indeed  1  do,  my  lady — in  a  bitter  day  for  me 
He  forgot  himself,  my  lady — my  unfortunate  son.  He  has  a  spirit— 
he  is  quick - 

A  butcher  with  spirit !  Quick !  This  was  too  much  for  Lady 
Morfa. 

“  Yernour,  you  are  talking  nonsense,  and  I  cannot  have  it.  It 
was  not  spirit,  it  was  insolence.  Such  things  are  not  to  be  borne. 
You  see  where  they  may  lead — where  they  must  lead.” 

He  was  very  feeble  now,  admitting  everything  or  anything. 

“  No,  my  lady,  no,  it  is  so.  I  know  that  he  forgot  himself— and 
dearly,  dearly  he’s  paid  for  it.  Dearly — oh,  dearly.  Six  weeks  in 
gaol,  with  rips  and  street- walkers — my  boy  !  My  lady,  he’s  my  only 
son.  .  .  .  Why!  ” — he  stared  at  his  offended  god — “  why,  my  lady, 
’tis  enough  to  make  a  Radical  of  the  lad.  It  is  indeed.” 

“Man,”  said  Lady  Morfa,  throwing  back  her  head,  ‘‘he  is  a 
Radical.  Detestable.” 

Yernour  shook  his.  ‘‘  Ay,  my  lady,  ’tis  to  be  feared.  I’ve  known 
that  to  come  of  such  a  trial.  I’ve  known  a  young  man  go  to  gaol 
through  no  fault  of  his  own,  and  come  out  after  serving  his  time— 
and  if  he  stop  out  thereafter  ’twill  be  through  no  fault  of  his  own. 
i\Iy  lady,  a  man  must  speak  up  for  his  son — and  such  a  son  as  he’s 
been  to  me  !  A  good  lad,  my  lady,  a  clever,  studious,  spirited - ” 

Oh,  unlucky  word!  ‘‘Yernour,  I  can’t  have  it,  and  I  will  not. 
Spirited!  Do  yoii  know  what  was  done?  Do  you  know  that  his 
lordship  was — touched?  Touched  by  your  son — touched  on  the 
collar?  ”  That  was  as  near  to  the  fact  as  she  could  get  herself 
to  go.  ‘‘  Do  you  know  that  Lord  Edlogan  was  also  touched — touched 
upon  the — ah,  -person?  Do  you  know  what  these  things  mean? 
They  mean  Revolution,  man ;  they  mean  the  breakdown  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  They  must  be  dealt  with — and  they  have  been  dealt  with. 
If  persons  act  in  this  way,  whole  classes  of  persons  may  act  so;  and 
society,  and  decency,  and  proper  order  must  cease  to  exist.  You 
are  a  sensible  man,  Yernour,  and  must  surely  perceive  it.” 

“  Yes,  my  lady,  yes,  indeed,”  says  broken  old  Yernour. 

“  Yery  well.  Then  don’t  come  to  me  talking  of  spirit,  because 
that  tells  me  that  you  hope  to  justify  what  cannot  and  must  not 
be  justified.” 

‘‘It  has  ruined  my  son,  my  lady;  it  has  gone  near  to  ruin  me. 
I’ve  been  in  business  now  for  forty  years — nothing  but  the  best 
families,  my  lady — and  can  scarce  hold  my  head  up  again.” 

Her  ladyship  was  not  impressed.  ‘‘  I  think  you  have  held  it  too 
high,  Yeniour,  indeed  I  do.  If  you  have  been  taught  to  hold 
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it  more  becomingly  for  the  future,  this  lesson  will  not  have  been 
without  benefit.  And  your  most  unhappy  son — let  him  be  encour¬ 
aged  by  this  to  learn  how  to  keep  his  station  in  life.  Latin  !  French  ! 
I^never  heard  such  nonsense.  How  can  you  be  surprised  that  he’s 
a  Radical?  Why,  he  might  be — a  pickpocket  on  these  terms.  But  1 
have  no  wish  to  be  harsh,  now  that  you  have  come  to  your  senses — 
none  at  all.  I  will  speak  to  his  lordship,  use  my  influence  with 
Lord  Edlogan,  with  his  Grace.  I  don’t  suppose  that  there  is  any 
desire  to  punish  you  for  your  son’s  offence;  and  I  understand  from 
you  now  that  he  is  truly  penitent,  and  not  likely  to  indulge  his 
wicked,  most  wicked  feelings  of  disrespect  again.  Is  that  so?  ” 

“Let  me  assure  your  ladyship - ” 

“  Assure  me  by  your  actions,  Yernour,  and  let  your  son  assure 
me.  That  is  all  1  have  to  say  upon  this  distressing  affair.  No 
doubt  the  young  man  will  now'  be  set  at  liberty — and  may  resume 
his— ah,  duties,  here  and  elsewhere.  I  have  no  wish,  I  say,  to  be 
harsh.  And  I  will  speak  with  his  lordship  about  the  horse.  Possibly, 
under  the  circumstances,  he  may  be  willing  to  consider  what  might 
be  done.” 

“A  blood  horse — cost  me  thirty  guineas — ”  old  Yemour  was 
understood  to  murmur.  Up  went  Lady  Morfa’s  head  again,  like 
the  royal  standard  on  a  birthday. 

“Thirty  guineas!  Oh,  ridiculous!  A  person — that  walk  of  life — 
a  thirty  guinea  horse!  Why,  my  grandson,  Mr.  Chambre,  gave  no 
more  than  sixty  for  his  hackney.  I  am  quite  at  a  loss —  Oh, 
ridiculous !  ’  ’ 

“Very  good,  my  lady,”  says  poor  Yernour.  Lady  Morfa  was  now 
sick  of  him. 

“  I  will  speak  to  his  lordship — can  make  no  promise,  of  course. 
That  is  all,  I  think,  Yernour.” 

But  he  had  to  crawd  a  little  nearer;  business  was  business  still. 
Her  ladyship’s  patronage  and  custom — ?  Her  ladyship  reassured 
him;  he  could  call  as  usual.  She  cut  short  his  gratitude,  waved 
him  out,  and  went  away  to  wash  her  hands.  A  very  hateful,  dis¬ 
tressing  affair. 

And  there,  so  far  as  she  was  concerned,  the  incident  ended;  yet 
just  there,  in  a  sense,  it  may  be  said  to  have  begun.  Family,  or 
Franchise  (according  to  Mr.  Aloysius  Banks),  is  a  living  thing,  with 
a  spirit  as  well  as  a  body  to  it,  which  bloweth  where  it  listeth.  We 
have  now  to  see  it  take  a  flight  as  high  as  strange.  But  Yernour 
the  younger  was  brought  up  before  the  magistrate  for  the  seventh 
time,  and  as  no  evidence  was  offered  against  him,  he  was  bound 
over  and  set  at  liberty.  A  few  mornings  later  his  horse  might  have 
been  seen  tethered  to  the  Caryll  House  railings,  and  himself,  bare¬ 
headed,  in  blue  frock  and  apron,  at  the  tradesmen’s  door,  awaiting 
custom  or  ridding  his  tray.  And  had  his  lordship  passed  out  or  in. 
Dot  a  doubt  but  that  the  young  man  would  have  touched  his  forelock 
—for,  business  being  business,  only  insensate  rage  can  obscure  a  lord 
from  British  eyes.  Mr.  Cobbett,  it  is  true,  did  give  a  line  or  two 
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to  the  thing  in  the  ensuing  Register;  but  the  front  page  was  occupied 
by  Lord  Castlereagh  and  the  Reding  job.  Mutterings,  foamings  from 
a  man  Hazlitt  at  Winterslow  were  nothing.  No ;  there  was  an  end  of 
it,  certainly,  so  far  as  Lady  Morfa  was  concerned. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

WIIICH  FORFEITS  MR.  TOUCTIF.TT  THE  ENTREE. 

Miss  Chambre  came  back  to  Caryll  House  early  in  April,  in 
excellent  spirits  and  blooming  health.  Petersham  had  done  its  work. 
Her  cheeks  were  glowing,  her  bosom  abud;  her  wit  overflowed. 
Gentlemen  at  parties  fell  before  her  like  butterflies  to  a  high  wind. 
My  Lord  Edlogan  changed  his  course  of  life,  and  drank  negus; 
Lord  Rodono  presented  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons;  Lord 
Sandgate  sought  an  introduction;  Mr.  Banks  wrote  a  poem,  “To 
Aliss  H.  C.,  on  returning  to  Town.”  It  was  even  rumoured  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  had  asked  two  or  three  times  if  she  was  to  be  seen 
yet,  and  that  Lady  H — •  was  greatly  chagrined.  She  was  taken 
everywhere,  and  everywhere  admii’ed,  and  seemed  to  have  entirely 
recovered  from  her  former  fever. 

But  there  was  a  good  reason  for  that.  The  Rights  of  Man  were 
drowned  in  the  domestic  affections.  Dick  Chambre,  whom  she 
adored,  her  handsome,  gallant  Dick,  was  to  sail  for  Portugal  at  the 
end  of  a  W’eek,  in  the  same  ship  that  took  Sir  Arthur;  his  uniform, 
his  servant,  his  baggage,  his  sword;  the  Bible  which  he  vow-ed  to 
read,  the  letter-paper  which  he  swore  to  cover;  the  farewell  dinners, 
the  farewell  pauses,  in  which  only  their  hearts  dared  speak— here 
was  enough  to  fill  a  sister’s  mind. 

“  Some  natural  tears  they  shed  ” — hut  not  many,  for  Dick  was 
mortally  afraid  of  them,  and  she  kept  back  hers  for  his  sake,  doing 
violence  to  her  lips  also,  to  her  anus  and  fond  heart.  Had  she 
hugged  him,  she  would  have  cried;  had  she  cried,  God  knows  that 
he  would  have  broken  dowm.  Their  last  night  together  was  a  pierc¬ 
ing  comedy  of  reserves,  like  many  a  night  and  day  in  England.  She 
was  desperately  off-hand,  he  savagely  matter-of-fact.  It  was 
“  Good-night,  Hermy.  Shall  I  see  you  in  the  morning?  ”  and  “Yes, 
if  I’m  not  too  sleepy.  Good-night.”  No  kisses;  and  no  tears  until 
the  door  was  shut — and  then  a  stiff-chokered  young  subaltern  on 
his  knees  at  his  bedside :  ‘  ‘  God  bless  her — God  bless  my  Hermy— 
God  bless  me.  Amen!  ”  and  a  tumble-haired  beauty  with  scalded 
cheeks,  lying  anyhow  on  a  couch  :  “  Oh,  Dick  !  Oh,  Dick !  YYliat  shall 
I  do?  ”  That  was  the  English  way  of  it  before  the  Reform  Bill,  and 
perhaps  is  so  yet,  unless  the  Radicals  have  got  at  human  nature. 

She  saw  him  drive  off  in  his  postchaise,  into  the  golden  sprmg 
mist,  w’ithout  a  murmur;  and  breakfasted  sedately  with  grand¬ 
mamma,  as  became  a  Caryfll  by  the  mother’s  side. 

Some  few  nights  later  the  Caryll  in  her  showed  its  right  to 
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franchise,  its  indefeasible  claim  to  prerogative  of  choice.  You 
can’t  blame  her — or  I  cannot.  If  she  had  the  right  to  command 
herself,  she  had  the  right  to  let  herself  go.  Logically,  it’s  not  to  be 
denied  that  if  you  can  set  up  you  can  also  pull  down,  though  custom 
be  against  it  and  its  indulgence  may  well  lead  on  to  anarchy.  How¬ 
ever,  here  is  what  happened. 

There  was  a  dinner-party  at  Cary  11  House,  which  was  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  usual  assembly.  Lady  IMorfa  plumed  herself  upon 
these,  or  would  have  if  she  had  been  a  common  person,  and  held 
them  weekly  while  Parliament  was  in  session.  The  Whig  families 
rallied,  or  else,  so  far  as  she  was  concerned,  they  ceased  to  be 
Whigs.  In  very  flagrant  cases  they  ceased  to  be  Families.  But 
the  diners  were  always  carefully  chosen,  and  this  one  was  a  good 
specimen  of  its  class;  young  men,  for  Hermia’s  sake — young  men 
of  worth  and  standing;  a  few  of  Morfa’s  friends,  and  a  politician 
here  and  there,  with  possibly  a  wit — to  give  body.  Lord  Edlogau 
of  the  wounded  nose  was  there,  a  very  handsome  stripling,  not 
without  brains,  although  he  did  his  best  to  seem  so;  Mr.  Homer 
also,  whom  Miss  Hermia  adored,  and  Lord  Eodono,  who  adored  Miss 
Heraiia  and  did  not  care,  now,  who  knew  it;  and  Lord  Sandgate 
was  strangely  there — but  his  family  was  undeniable,  and  the  Clark 
affair  had  blown  over.  Lord  Sandgate  was  presented  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  and  was  to  hand  Miss  Chambre  in  to  dinner.  Then  there  were 
Lady  Diana  Topham,  whose  husband  would  be  a  peer  some  day,  and 
Mrs.  Western,  who  w'ent  everywhere,  though  no  one  knew  why; 
Lady  Gorges,  pretty,  swan-necked,  and  a  poetess;  Sir  George  Coigne, 
the  young  Buckinghamshire  baronet,  a  Botetort  through  his  mother, 
therefore  nephew'  of  her  ladyship,  and  enormously  rich ;  lastly.  Lady 
Barwise,  eldest  daughter  of  the  house  of  Caryll,  Princess  Royal, 
you  might  say,  of  that  strait  realm — and  Mervyn  Touchett,  the 
diarist,  who  was  to  give  the  dolorous  stroke.  Lord  Morfa  himself, 
it  so  happened,  was  dining  at  home,  and  allowing  no  one  to  be 
unaware  of  it.  It  is  most  certain  that  Miss  Harriet  Moon,  suffusing 
and  paling  in  the  long  drawing-room,  where  she  was  expected  to  be 
both  before  and  after  dinner,  was  aboundingly  aware  of  it. 

Lord  Morfa  led  the  talk,  as  was  only  natural.  It  was  an  age 
when  conversation,  to  call  it  so,  was  apt  to  run  in  monologues. 
There  seemed  no  middle  course  between  that  and  general  hubbub. 
But  it  cannot  be  allow’ed  that  the  young  man  was  fitted  for  his 
task;  he  mistook  equivoque  for  epigram,  and  anecdote  for  informa¬ 
tion.  He  spoke  of  persons  rather  than  of  things,  and  his  subjects 
were  the  more  fortunate  if  they  w’ere  not  present.  On  this  occasion, 
for  instance,  his  fancy  led  him  to  discourse  of  AI.  de  !Montrond, 
a  too-famous  gentleman  of  his  owm  world,  in  a  manner  more  facetious 
than  respectful.  He  addressed  himself  in  true  Caryll  fashion,  to  his* 
mother  at  the  further  end  of  the  long  table. 

“Old  French!  ”  said  he,  chuckling — t'hus  they  designated  M.  de 
Montrond — “  he’s  devihsh  clever.  I  know'  for  a  fact,  ma’am,  that 
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he  had  ten  thousand  of  Seph’s  money  at  White’s.  That’s  not  so  bad 
for  a  night’s  work,  hey?  And  he  fairly  skinned  Joliffe,  I  hear.” 

It  was  impossible  to  say  whether  Lady  IMorfa  was  edified.  Lord 
Sefton  was  a  kinsnlan — but  there’s  nothing  in  that. 

“  INIonsieur  Montrond  is  very  clever,”  she  allowed,  ‘‘  very  clever— 
with  his  hands.” 

iMorfa  guffawed  over  his  wine,  and  allowed  Lord  Sandgate  to 
take  up  the  tale. 

“  He  has  a  tongue,  too — old  Montrond.  Lid  3'our  ladyship  hear 
what  he  said  to  Pink  Mordaunt  the  other  night?  ‘  Pink,  mon  vieux,’ 
says  he,  ‘‘  depechez-vous  de  rcconnaitre  ce  bon  Monsieur  Cohbett, 
on  bientSt  il  ne  vous  rcconnaitra  pas.'  I  call  that  uncommonly  neat 
of  Montrond.” 

Lady  Morfa  could  see  nothing  in  a  story  which  had  Cobbett  for 
a  personage,  and  stared  rather  blankly  at  her  guest;  but  it  was 
Cobbett ’s  name  which  brought  about  a  crisis.  Mervyn  Touchett  was 
the  instrument — a  keen-faced  man  of  thirty,  with  black  hair,  good 
grooming,  a  lisp,  and  an  appearance  studiedly  unpicturesque.  He  had 
a  fine  pair  of  eyes,  and  knew  it,  but  he  had  missed  Lady  Morfa’s 
blank  look.  His  teeth  were  excellent. 

Leaning  now  sideways,  to  avoid  a  gold  epergne,  catch  Sandgate’s 
eye,  and  have  a  view  of  “  the  sumptuous  Miss  Chambre,”  as  he  was 
fond  of  calling  her — “  Your  Cobbett,  my  dear  lord,”  he  said  with 
mock  severity,  “  your  Cobbett  strikes  a  note.” 

“  He  strikes  more  than  that,  Mervyn,”  said  my  lord. 

“  He  hardly  strikes  the  stars,  though  I  grant  you  that  he  strikes 
at  them.  Pray,  have  you  seen  the  Register?  ” 

”  I  always  see  it,”  said  my  lord.  “  You  find  it  stimulating?  ” 

“  Cayenne,”  says  Touchett.  ‘‘  Morfa,  you  should  look  at  it. 
You’re  in  it — you’re  always  in  it  now.” 

”  Damn  him,  I  know,”  Lord  Morfa  said;  “  but  you  may  spare  my 
blushes.” 

Lady  Barwise  peered  up,  scenting  havoc.  She  hated  her  brother. 
“  Pray,  Mr.  Touchett,  spare  Eoddy  nothing  of  that  sort.  He  blushes 
so  rarely,  and  is  so  become  by  the  appearance  in  every  way  that  I 
shall  insist - ” 

”  Thank  you,  Louisa.  You  always  give  a  helping  hand,”  said  the 
little  lord. 

“  I  say,  Touchett,  is  Edlogan  in  too?  ”  This  came  from  Sir  George 
Coigne,  baronet  of  Bucks,  knight  of  that  shire,  and  man  of  substance. 
The  hunt  was  up  at  that  end  of  the  table,  but  had  not  yet 
reached  her  ladyship’s.  As  for  the  unhappy  Edlogan,  he  had  trusted, 
blushing,  to  his  luck;  but  it  seemed  that  he,  too,  was  in.  “Yes, 
yes,  Edlogan ’s  in — nose  and  all  that.”  And  then  it  was  that  Miss 
Chambre  lifted  her  head  sharply  and  began  to  listen.  Lord  Kodono, 
with  the  eyes  of  a  lover  and  the  mind  of  one,  remembered  that  look 
of  hers;  Diana’s,  on  the  uplands,  sighting  a  quarry,  eh?  However 
that  may  be,  .she  looked  up  as  suddenly  as  a  cat  which  hears  a 
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rustling  in  the  grass,  and,  sleek  before,  is  all  at  once  sinewy  and 
intent. 

Mr.  Touchett,  so  many  eyes  upon  him,  produced  from  his  pocket- 
book  a  slip  of  paper,  and  threw  it  in  silence  to  Lord  Morfa — who 
stared  at  it,  but  did  not  take  it. 

“I  don’t  want  it,  Mervyn.  It’s  no  sort  of  use  to  me,”  he  said. 

“  The  thing’s  done  and  done  with — but  Louisa’s  longing  to  be  at  it.” 
Then  he  picked  it  up  and  tossed  it  forward  towards  Lady  Barwise. 

Kodono  gained  it,  and  was  about  to  make  a  spill  of  it,  for  the 
mercies  of  the  candle.  But  she  stopped  that. 

“  Please,  Lord  Eodono,  let  us  know  the  worst.  Mamma,  you  will 
allow  us?”  Her  shrill  tones  silenced  the  table  all  over.  Lady 
Morfa,  checked  in  her  conversation  with  Mr.  Horner,  must  know 
what  this  was  all  about.  The  whole  thing  had  to  be  explained  to 
her.  Nobody  in  London  could  have  done  it  but  Lady  Barwise. 

The  strain  was  severe,  but  the  great  lady  could  meet  it.  She  knew 
this  daughter  of  hers,  and  did  no  more  than  raise  her  brows.  “  Cob- 
bett?  Do  you  want  to  hear  him  crow?  By  all  means.”  She 
resumed  her  conversation. 

The  scrap  w-ent  back  to  its  owner  with  Lady  Barwise ’s,  ”  Pray 
read,  Mr.  Touchett.”  The  unhappy  man  looked  for  a  direction  from 
his  hostess,  which  he  did  not  get.  A  turn  of  a  hair  would  have 
done — but  no !  Lady  Morfa  was  talking  about  Cintra. 

“  Forge  ahead,  Mervyn,”  says  Lord  Morfa,  and  emptied  his  glass. 
He  signed  to  Progers  that  it  was  empty.  The  only  objection  heard 
was  Rodono’s.  “  Why  should  Mervyn  be  allowed  to  be  a  bore?  ” 

Lord  Morfa  said,  “  Tom,  behave.”  Then  Mr.  Touchett  had  to 
read  his  piece. 

“David  Vernour,”  wrote  Cobbett,  “has  been  released  from  the 
gaol  where  the  Caryll  House  gang  thought  fit  to  confine  him — after 
six  weeks.  Mark  the  clemency  of  Mr.  Fox’s  friends.  I  saw  him  no 
later  than  Tuesday.  To  his  credit,  though  infinitely  to  their  dis¬ 
credit,  he  will  say  little.  Every  tvord  he  withholds  is  a  smear  upon 
the  Whig  Cabal.  As  fine  a  young  fellow  as  ever  I  saw  in  my  life,  an 
educated,  high-spirited,  clever,  instructed  young  man,  herded  with 
street-walkers,  purse-cutters,  and  shop-thieves  for  six  weeks;  refused 
atrial;  ruined.  No,  by  Heaven,  he  is  not  to  be  ruined!  In  spite  of 
them  all.  I’ll  see  to  that.  And  why?  Because  a  little  atomy  Earl 
of  Morfa,  K.G.,  Baron  Rhos,  etc.,  was  drunk,  and  staked  a  horse  for 
Vernour.  Because  a  IMarquis  of  Edlogan,  also  drunk,  tried  a  rescue 
and  had  his  nose  punched.  Upon  my  conscience  that  is  all.  Now 
Vernour  receives  a  free  pardon  from  my  lady  Countess  of  Morfa, 
and  leaves  the  Vlarshalsea  with  as  many  stains  upon  his  character  as 
she,  and  her  cub,  choose  to  put  there.  With  my  hand  upon  my  heart 
I  say.  If  this  is  the  way  of  the  Friends  of  1688,  of  the  Foxites,  Crow- 
land-Houseites,  and  Grenville-cum-Greyites,  give  me  that  of  Pitt, 
Castlereagh,  Wellesley,  and  Co.  Why,  my  Lord  Melville’s  pecula¬ 
tions  were  gallantry  compared  to  these  of  her  ladyship’s.  She  ‘  for- 
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gives  ’  David  Yernour !  But  I  need  say  no  more  at  present.  lu- 
deed,  I  have  said  now  more  than  Yernour  will  care  about.  He’s  a 
gentleman — and  there’s  a  shrewder  blow  at  them  than  I  can  hope  to 
give.” 

^Ir.  Touchett,  long  before  he  was  through  with  a  task  upon  which 
he  had  so  light-heartedly  embarked,  wished  himself  dead.  When  it 
was  over  he  knew'  that,  with  regard  to  Caryll  House,  dead  he  was. 
Xobody  but  Lady  Barwise  had  a  word  to  say. 

“  Charming  for  you,  Roddy!  Charming!  ” 

Young  Lord  Morfa  met  her  chilly  eyes  and  laughed  at  them.  The 
rest  took  it  in  their  several  ways — Lord  Edlogan  with  a  deep  blush, 
Lord  Sandgate,  after  whistling  below  his  breath,  with  a  gaze  steadily 
at  the  ceiling,  Mr.  Horner  with  extreme  misery  which  nothing,  he 
felt,  but  rapid  exercise  could  abate.  Lord  Eodono  watched  his 
Hermia ;  and  as  for  her,  in  the  full  presence  of  that  table  and  of  her 
painted  ancestors  ranked  behind  and  before  it,  she  flooded  with  scar¬ 
let,  and  flashed  upon  her  shameful  kindred.  Lord  knows  what  she 
might  have  done  or  said;  it  is  certain  that  she  was  primed  to  do 
or  say  something.  She  was  in  the  act  to  rise  when  Lord  Sandgate 
took  hold  of  her  gown  and  held  her  bodily  in  her  place.  As  she 
turned  upon  him  in  her  fury — startled  into  fury  as  one  is,  balked 
of  some  vivid  purpose,  he  bade  her  sit  down  again.  “  Keep  still— it 
is  madness,”  was  what  he  said,  and  saved  her.  Lady  Morfa  had 
seen  nothing  so  far.  The  girl  sank  back  into  her  place,  and  lifted  her 
head  no  more. 

All  this  had  taken  but  a  half-minute,  for  all  had  happened  in  the 
first  shock.  It  was  as  near  an  approach  to  a  scene  as  her  ladyship 
could  ever  have  permitted,  and  such  as  it  was  she  stopped  it  by  a 
recovery  little  short  of  sublime.  But  she  hurt  Mervyn  Touchett. 

“  Gusto  spoils  your  reading,  I  consider.  You  roll  it  on  the 
tongue.”  Her  voice  had  a  croaking  sound — rather  like  the  dry  rattle 
of  a  corncrake.  Her  only  other  comment  was  apart  to  Mr.  Horner, 
that  for  a  barnyard  cock  it  was  stoutly  crowded.  No  doubt,  to  that 
kind  of  fowl,  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s,  should  he  find  himself  upon  it, 
would  seem  but  a  larger  dunghill. 

!Mr.  Touchett  never  entered  the  Caryll  House  gates  again. 


CHAPTER  Xll. 

wnicn  TR.\XSPORTS  US  TO  LA  MANCHA. 

A  SPRINKLING  of  untimely  guests  w'ere  already  in  the  great  draw¬ 
ing-room  when  the  ladies’  procession  entered  it — new-comers,  people 
of  little  account,  persons.  They  seemed  to  huddle  like  sheep  as 
the  dining  party  rustled  in ;  it  was  almost  certain  that  IMr.  Aloysius 
Banks  stamped  his  forefoot  wRen  he  heard  her  ladyship’s  crutch. 
Hennia,  at  least,  told  Harriet  that  she  had  heard  him.  She  was 
now  very  calm,  and  able  to  be  amused  with  her  fellow-creatures. 

Harriet  commented  upon  the  length  of  dinner.  The  servants 
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I  id  left  the  dining-room  half  an  hour  ago,  and  her  ladyship  rarely 
ayed  ten  minutes  after  that.  “  Mr.  Touchett  was  reading  to  us,” 
le  was  told. 

“Really!  A  poem?” 

“Yes,”  said  Miss  Chambre,  “  one  might  say  so.  It  moved  me  a 
X)d  deal.  And  now’  I  want  to  run  away  and  think  about  it.  And 
)  I  shall  if  grandmamma  doesn’t  catch  me.” 

“Oh,  Hermy,”  said  her  friend,  whose  ideas  ran  in  a  groove. 
Lord  Rodono  will  be  so  disappointed.” 

“I  thought  he  was  consoling  himself  when  we  left,”  Miss 
lhambre  said. 

“  I  could  see  that  he  was  very  much  put  out  that  you  were 
iven  to  Lord  Sandgate.” 

“That  was  selfish  of  him — for  1  was  very'  much  honoured.” 

“  You  were  happy  with - ?  ” 

“With  Lord  Sandgate?  Perfectly.  He  was  very  kind  to  me. 
Vdieu,  child.”  She  kissed  her  hand  to  Harriet  and  flitted  out  on 
he  tips  of  her  toes.  Tom  Kodono,  entering  with  the  rest  of  the 
neu  in  due  time,  found  the  rooms  full — but  emptied  of  her.  Yliss 
Moon  took  leave  to  tell  him  that  Hermia  had  had  a  dreadful  head¬ 
ache.  “  Don’t  wonder  at  it,”  said  he;  and  then  she  had  the  story 
out  of  him. 

Miss  Chambre,  who  never  suffered  from  headache,  had  an  excel¬ 
lent  night’s  rest,  having  sought  it  without  any  fuss  of  dedication 
to  a  cause  or  a  duty.  And  yet,  before  she  closed  her  eyes,  she  had 
made  up  her  mind  as  to  what  must  be  done.  Her  prayers  were  as 
usual,  without  a  long  breath  of  preparation;  if  you  had  likened 
her  to  Antigone  she  would  have  been  amused.  She  rose  at  her 
usual  time,  but  did  not  ride  as  usual,  and  in  the  course  of  the  early 
morning  told  Plamet  Moon  that  she  had  some  shopping  to  do,  and 
would  like  a  companion  for  the  walk. 

Harriet  showed  her  evident  pleasure,  interspersed  with  the  custom¬ 
ary  apprehensions.  Would  her  ladyship — ?  Might  not  her  lady¬ 
ship —  ?  That  kind  of  half  question  w’as  frequent  upon  Harriet’s 
pale  lips.  A  footman,  too,  seemed  almost  a  necessity;  but  Hermia 
said.  Rubbish.  She  intended  to  go  and  be  back  early;  and — this 
was  to  another  aposiopesis — No,  she  had  not  thought  of  asking 
grandmamma,  unless  Harriet  might  fall  into  disgrace.  A  look  into 
the  brown  eyes,  which  had  begun  to  loom,  decided  that.  Y’^ery'  well, 
then,  let  grandmamma  be  asked. 

Leave  was  obtained,  but  they  must  be  back  by  noon.  Bond 
Street  was  the  place?  Very  well;  but  in  that  case,  be  back  by  half 
after  eleven.  At  ten,  the  pair  set  out. 

In  that  day  of  dangerous  elegance,  when  women’s  clothes  surely 
fitted  as  closely  to  their  minds  as  to  their  pretty  persons.  Miss 
Chambre,  by  no  means  unaware  of  her  natural  advantages,  affected 
a  simplicity  and  a  daring  disastrous  to  mankind.  It  would  be  as 
pleasant  to  give  a  picture  of  herself  as  of  her  London,  into  w’hose 
sunny  spaces  of  grass  and  fleecy  skies,  among  whose  old  ruddy 
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houses  she  walked  that  morning  of  the  fifteenth  of  April;  for  hers 
was  a  day  when  London  was  still  a  clean  country  town  and  beautiful 
young  women  were  not  afraid  to  show  themselves  in  it.  You  may 
see  them  in  print  and  picture,  in  their  feathers  and  fal-lals  their 
high-waisted,  low-bosomed  gowns,  airing  with  artful  grace  their 
white  stockings  and  their  sandals,  their  Leghorn  bonnets  and  flutter¬ 
ing  scarves ;  and  in  some  such  garb  of  white  and  clinging  silk  vou 
may  clothe  her,  and  in  some  such  close  bonnet  set  her  ardent  face. 
Heightened  as  her  colour  was  by  some  resolve  she  had,  her 
beauty  showed  that  rich  and  serious  cast  which  must  needs  draw 
all  male  eyes  and  yet  remain  unaffected.  She  was  very  ignorant  of 
such  a  battery.  And  she  had  lived  most  of  her  life,  too,  in  a 
country  where  women  still  knew  how  to  walk ;  she  moved  easily  and 
well,  did  not  mince  her  steps.  She  moved  and  held  herself,  in  fact, 
as  a  girl  does  who  walks  to  get  from  one  place  to  another,  which 
is  not  the  present  fashion. 

They  crossed  the  Green  Park  and  struck  into  Piccadilly  without 
much  talk.  Miss  Chambre  was  noticeably  quiet,  and  parried 
Harriet’s  utmost  ingenuity.  Anything  direct  she  answered  with 
“  Yes,”  and  “  No.”  She  did  not  know'  yet  w'hat  she  was  going  to 
buy;  no,  she  was  not  going  to  Madame  Pelerine’s;  she  was  not 
going  to  the  bonnet-shop.  That  was  Lord  Drillstone  who  bowed? 
She  had  not  recognised  him.  Mr.  Touchett’s  poem  of  last  night? 
She  had  not  said  it  was  a  poem.  She  had  said  that  it  had  moved 
her.  Oh,  had  Hermy  heard  that  Mr.  Cobbett — by  accident?  And 
then  for  a  moment  she  had  paralysed  Hamet  w'ith  a  look.  “  How 
do  you  hear  things  by  accident,  Harriet?  ”  Miss  IMoon,  finally,  with 
a  little  sigh,  resigned  herself  to  her  friend’s  larger  mind  and  more 
settled  purpose.  The  Harriets  of  the  world  w'in  only  by  waiting. 

They  went  north-east  by  devious  and  mostly  unfrequented  ways 
to  the  comer  of  Brook  Street,  unnoticed  and  untroubled;  there 
Hermia  stopped.  Harriet  noticed  at  once  that  her  colour  was  high 
and  her  breath  quick. 

”  Harriet,”  she  said,  “  I  have  an  errand  in  a  shop  near  here. 
Go  into  the  bun-shop  and  w'ait  for  me.  I’ll  not  be  five  minutes.” 
The  bun-shop  w'as  beside  them.  Through  its  little  panes  of  bottle- 
glass  you  could  see  the  buns  arrayed  in  sticky  pyramids,  the  glasses 
of  sweetstuff,  brandy-balls,  and  bulls-eyes,  and  cases  of  jumbles, 
crisp,  curled,  and  fresh.  The  girl  in  charge,  ringletted  and  high- 
combed,  peered  through  the  window  to  see  the  fine  lady  and  her 
companion. 

Harriet,  on  the  verge  of  a  secret,  was  uneasy. 

“  Dearest,  what  are  you  going  to  do?  I  fear  some  imprudence  I 
What  shall  I  tell  her  ladyship?  ” 

“  Y’’ou  will  tell  her  nothing.  1  shall  have  that  to  do.  I  am  going 
to  her  directly  I  return.” 

“Is  it — ?  Ought  I  not — ?  Oh,  Hermy,  I  beseech  you  to  be 
careful !  ” 

“  I  have  been  caring  all  night  and  all  this  morning,”  said  Miss 
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Chambre.  “I  hope  there’s  been  carefulness  enough.”  Human 
nature  could  not  bear  such  things. 

“Where  is  your  errand?  I  vow  that  I  have  guessed  it.  May  I 
jjot— ?  I  do  think  that  you  should  tell  me.  Not  that  I  am  in  the 
least  curious;  1  beg  you  to  believe  it.  But —  ” 

Hermia  was  looking  along  Brook  Street,  and  spoke  as  one  in  a 
dream.  “  I  think  I  cannot  tell  you — now,  or  at  any  time.  But  no 
doubt  you  will  hear." 

“Oh,  Hermy!  Oh,  darling!  ” 

Hermia  now  looked  at  her;  she  smiled  kindly,  but  shook  her 
head.  "  I  think  that  I  must  not.  It  will  be  better  for  you — and 
for  me,  too — if  you  don’t  kuow  it.  I  am  doing  what  is  right.  I 
can  assure  you  of  that." 

Harriet  bit  her  lip.  “  I  shall  be  most  unhappy.  You  don’t 
trust  me.” 

“  No,  perhaps  not.  But  it  is  impossible  to  me  to  talk.  I  have 
made  up  my  mind.  Please  go  and  eat  your  buns.  I’ll  have  one 
afterwards.”  Harriet  shivered,  but  obeyed. 

Miss  Chambre  walked  on  alone,  eastward,  to  near  the  Bond 
Street  comer;  near  enough  to  it  to  be  able  to  see  the  faces  of 
the  lounging  dandies  passing  up  and  down — and  to  be  seen.  Hunch¬ 
backed  Lord  Sefton,  in  his  bottle-green  coat,  saw  her  and  saluted 
with  great  formality.  Mr.  Byng.  who  was  with  him,  marked  the 
attention,  turned,  saw  her,  and  off  with  his  hat.  She  bowed  her 
head  slightly  and  held  back  until  they  wei’e  gone  on.  Little  things 
like  these,  to  her  who  had  never  yet  walked  a  London  street  without 
escort,  made  of  her  venture  a  journey  of  knight-errantry.  Her  heart 
was  in  her  mouth,  and,  worse  than  that,  her  fears  came  thronging 
to  her  brain.  She  had  been  prepared  for  shame  and  terror — after¬ 
wards,  but  had  counted  on  doing  her  errand  with  a  rush.  To  think 
it  out,  to  foresee  the  stages  of  it  were  madness ;  she  simply  could 
not  afford  it.  And  to  be  delayed,  checked  in  the  career — to  be 
spoken  with,  held  in  talk,  put  back  to  the  lists,  to  run  anew — ah, 
no!  Before  she  could  be  endangered  again,  taking  now  a  full 
breath,  she  stepped  through  the  little  wicket  of  a  shop-doorway, 
and  stood  in  the  sawdust,  and  inhaled  the  faint  odours  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Vemour  and  Son,  family  butchers. 

A  pale  young  man  stepped  out  of  a  sort  of  glazed  cage  and  bowed 
before  her.  He  was  in  frock  and  apron,  and  his  hair  was  as  smooth 
as  butter — black  butter.  Also,  he  was  dreadfully  obsequious. 

‘‘At  your  service,  madam.” 

Below  her  heart-beats  and  the  sea-sound  in  her  ears  she  heard 
her  own  strangled  voice.  ‘‘  Is  Mr.  Vemour  within?  Young  j\Ir. 
Vemour?  ’’ 

The  young  man’s  raised  eyebrows  were  intended  to  show  defer¬ 
ence,  not  surprise — but  they  were  disconcerting,  because  they  delayed 
her.  “  Mr.  David,  madam?  I  think  not,  but  I  will  inquire.  Permit 
me,  madam." 

He  brought  forward  a  chair,  on  which  it  was  impossible  to  sit. 
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though  her  knees  were  faltering  under  her.  To  sit  down — here— 
when  at  any  moment  she  might  have  to  fly — to  hide  herself — never 
never.  In  the  meantime,  the  young  man  had  disappeared,  and  she 
was  alone  with  her  heart-beats  and  a  white-faced  clock  whose  pulsing 
hammered  at  her  brain. 

He  seemed  gone  half-an-hour,  and  every  throb  of  the  time  added  to 
her  distress.  She  had  never  known  before  how  conspicuous  she  was 
how  terribly  under  inquiry.  A  street-singer  was  quavering  his 
endless  ballad  outside  in  the  street,  watching  her  with  an  eye  which 
seemed  to  read  her  very  soul,  though  no  doubt  it  yearned  for  nothing 
more  than  halfpence.  A  cart  rattled  by ;  the  boy  in  the  tilt  stopped 
whistling  w'hen  he  spied  her.  A  young  gentleman  drove  past  in  a 
cabriolet,  and  the  groom  dancing  behind  caught  sight  of  her  white 
dress,  and  stooped  to  see  her  face.  And  then  a  closed  carriage  with 
two  fine  horses  pulled  up  short — oh,  heaven,  she  w^as  in  a  trap!  No 
— thank  God,  she  need  not  hide  herself — it  had  gone  on.  She  had 
determined  that  nothing  should  compel  her  to  that  shame,  but  by 
now  her  sjiirits  was  water. 

When  she  heard  steps  within  the  glass  door  at  the  back,  the 
stricken  beauty  faced  her  assize.  The  door  yielded  the  tall  figure 
of  a  man,  but  an  elderly  man.  Old  J\Ir.  Vemour,  grave  and  grey, 
was  bowing,  and  rubbing  propitiatory  hands.  He  was  ridiculously 
the  humble  servant  of  anyone  with  a  shilling  to  spend ;  and  yet  she 
eyed  him  as  if  he  was  new-risen  from  the  dead. 

“  Your  servant,  madam,  your  servant.  Your  ladyship  was  inquir¬ 
ing  for — my  son?  ” 

“  Yes,  if  you  please.” 

It  hurt  Mr.  Vernour  to  deny  a  lady ;  he  spoke  very  seriously. 
“  I  grieve  that  he  is  absent,  on  his  daily  business.  It  is  most 
unfortunate.”  He  looked  sideways  at  her,  stroking  his  chin.  ‘‘  Can 
I — any  message?  I  should  be  truly  honoured.” 

It  was  so  impossible  as  to  be  almost  absurd.  She  became  voluble 
in  excuse.  “Oh,  no,  thank  you,  Mr.  Yemour — indeed,  no.  I  could 
not  dream  of  troubling  you.  It  is  of  little  or  no  consequence— 
indeed,  it  is  really  nothing — to  your  sen.” 

But  Mr.  Vernour  still  stroked  his  chin,  not  finding  himself  at 
all  able  to  believe  that  such  visits  could  be  nothing  to  his  son. 
“  Should  I,  madam — could  I — mention  a  name  to  my  son?  ” 

A  name!  The  thought  of  it !  “  Oh,  no,  indeed,  I  won’t  trouble 
you — so  small  a  thing !  My  name  is,  of  course,  nothing  to  your 
son.  He  does  not  know  it,  has  never  heard  it.” 

“Oh,  madam!  ”  Mr.  Vemour  was  shocked  at  the  thought.  ^ 
lady — a  fragrant,  floating,  white-robed  lady  of  fashion,  and  his  son 
ignorant!  And  he,  good  man,  ignorant  himself,  as  the  babe  new¬ 
born  ! 

Then,  while  he  could  hardly  venture  to  look  at  her,  so  discom¬ 
fited  was  he,  it  came  upon  her  with  certainty  that  she  must  fly- 
She  had  done  her  honest  best,  and  had  failed.  Her  heart  sank  at 
the  thought  that  all  must  be  done  again.  She  must  face  Bond 
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Street  again,  again  pass  the  wicket,  stand,  ask,  wait,  be  served 
bv  deferential  old  men — and  could  she  do  it?  She  had  no  notion, 
but  the  question  did  not  press.  What  was  urgent  was  that  she 
should  go,  and  most  urgent  of  all,  the  ridiculous  puzzle  of  how  to  go. 
Should  she  give  her  hand  to  old  Mr.  Yeniour?  Would  he  take  it  if 
she  did?  Or  should  she  bow,  smile  upon  him,  thank  him?  All  her 
self-possession  was  gone,  all  her  decision;  even  her  imperative 
reasons  for  coming  on  this  errand  at  all  were  washing  away  on  the 
ebb.  Beauty  in  distress,  helpless,  miserable,  shame-faced,  and 
absurd — there  really  seemed  nothing  for  it  but  that  refuge  of  heroines, 
a  tear-storm.  And  then,  as  she  swayed  and  turned,  half  her  affair 
was  upon  her.  There  came  the  canter  of  a  horse,  a  sudden  scour 
on  the  cobbles;  and  before  she  knew  that  her  hour  was  come  a 
tall  young  man  stood  bareheaded  in  the  doorway,  a  tall  young 
man  with  high  colour  and  very  light  hair,  and  that  look  of  resolute 
ability  upon  him  which  she  had  once  before  seen  and  never  forgotten ; 
and,  frocked  and  aproned  as  he  was,  with  his  wooden  tray  under  his 
hand,  there  was  no  majesty  in  England  at  that  hour  before  which 
she  could  have  stood  so  humbly.  And  yet  the  relief  which  his  pres¬ 
ence  gave  to  her  irresolution  and  discomfort  was  one  of  the  strongest 
things  about  him.  He  was  a  tower  of  refuge ;  she  would  fear  no 
more. 

He  bowed,  and  would  have  passed  her,  but  “  David,  this  lady —  ” 
began  Yeniour,  the  elder,  and  waved  her  into  debate  wdth  a  respect¬ 
ful  hand. 

“  You  wish  to  see  me,  madam?  ”  She  raised  her  eyes  to  meet  his 
and  faltered  no  more;  for  now'  the  hour  was  come. 

She  spoke  slowly  and  deliberately.  “  Mr.  Ycrnour,  I  belong  to 
a  family  which  has  disgraced  itself  in  j'our  eyes  and  in  mine.  I 
am  come  here  to  admit  it  fully,  so  far  as  I  can,  and  to  beg  your 
pardon.  I  wish  that  my  grandmother  could  have  come  herself,  but 
she  is  an  old  lady,  and  you  must  excuse  her.  And  I  ought  to  say 
that  she  does  not  know  that  I  have  ventured  to  see  you.”  The 
young  man  made  as  if  he  would  come  to  her,  but  she  stopped  him. 
“  Of  course,  1  shall  tell  her  immediately  what  I  have  done.  I 
should  not  wish  you  to  suppose  that  I  would  deceive  her  in  such  a 
matter.  And  I  must  say  that  I  cannot  expect  your  forgiveness  for — 
for  an  intolerable  act,  but  that  I  cannot  gain  my  own  without  asking 
you  for  it.  1  hope  you  will  be  generous.” 

And  there  she  stopped,  because  she  had  learned  no  more.  She 
had  trusted  to  her  ardour  to  give  her  continuance — which  it  did  not, 
but  played  her  false.  That  quick  movement  of  his  towards  her 
had  thrown  her  out.  She  had  thought  he  was  indignant  at  a  thing 
done  by  her  in  secret,  and  had  made  haste  to  disavow’  any  secrecy. 
And  then  it  had  not  been  easy  to  go  on ;  and  now  it  seemed  ridiculous 
to  stop.  At  this  point,  too,  her  eyes  fell  befoi’e  A  ernour  s,  though 
his  held  their  gaze.  He  had  narrow’ed  them,  they  had  intensity; 
she  felt  them  dreadfully  upon  her,  and  drooped  under  the  steady 
attack.  It  was  a  full  minute  before  he  spoke. 
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“  jMaclam,”  he  then  said,  “  is  it  possible  that  you  are  from _ 9” 

Her  lips  faltered  the  admission,  but  immediately  afterwards  as 
if  ashamed  of  her  weak  knees,  she  held  up  her  head  and  announced 
herself  distinctly.  “lam  Miss  Chambre.  Lady  Morfa  is  my  grand¬ 
mother.  ’  ’ 

Once  again  he  deliberated  his  full  time  before  he  said,  “I  think 
the  Queen  of  England  cannot  be  a  prouder  lady  than  you.”  He 
was  very  still,  very  trenchant;  she  thought  him  angry  with  her. 

“  You  think  that  I  have  come  to  insult  you.  You  have  every 
right  to  think  so;  but  it  is  not  true.’’ 

If  he  had  thought  so,  he  must  have  been  mad,  but  there  was 
fire  behind  his  voice  when  he  answered  her.  And  he  held  his  hand 
up  lest  she  should  say  any  more. 

He  said,  “  I  think  that  you  are  very  proud;  and  you  have  made 
me  proud.  No  greater  honour  was  ever  paid  to  a  man.  1  have  done 
nothing  to  deserve  it — but  I  shall  never  forget  it.’’ 

It  was  plain,  even  to  her  in  her  distress,  that  he  w-as  moved. 
His  voice  was  husky,  and  his  eyes  were  dim.  But  he  did  not  for  a 
moment  cease  to  regard  her;  without  any  glimmer  of  offence  he 
showed  that  he  was  absorbed  in  her.  Not  her  beauty  alone  could 
have  drawn  such  an  intent  scrutiny;  her  rank  alone  would  have 
prevented  it.  Whether  it  was  the  extraordinary  nature  of  her  errand, 
or  the  simplicity  with  which  she  had  acquitted  it,  or  her  dignity 
in  difficulties,  or  her  appeal — something  there  was  which  took  him 
out  of  himself  and  made  him  strong  while  it  made  her  weak. 

Turning  at  last,  but  reluctantly,  as  though  he  was  afraid  she 
might  vanish,  he  spoke  to  his  father.  “  Father,  how  am  I  to  prove 
to  this  lady  what  she  has  done  for  me?  ’’ 

To  old  Mr.  Vernour  the  incident  had  been  dreadful.  It  had  upset 
all  his  theories;  he  was  not  able  to  do  more  than  shake  his  head. 
“  I  doubt  you  cannot — I  doubt  you  cannot.’’  He  could  not  lift 
himself;  he  seemed  to  be  thoroughly  ashamed.  “I  doubt  this  is 
too  great  an  honour  for  you,  my  son.  I  doubt  ’twill  exalt  you  too 
greatly — for  your  peace  of  mind.’’  He  looked  profoundly  unhappy, 
spoke  towards  the  sawdust  of  the  floor. 

This  humility  distressed  her,  and  it  appears  that  the  young  man 
must  have  divined  it.  The  diversion  which  he  proposed  was  well 
conceived ;  it  seemed  to  give  her  the  power  of  conferring  another 
favour.  She  remembered  it  afterwards,  and  saw  how  high-bred 
it  had  been.  He  had  asked  her  whether  she  would  consent  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  his  mother.  “  You  will  add  to  the  obligation 
which  w'e  feel  so  truly,’’  said  he.  “  You  will  give  a  proud  son  a 
proud  mother.’’  She  was  very  grateful,  would  gladly  go  in. 

As  he  held  open  the  glass  door  for  her,  she  seemed  to  pass  in 
beneath  his  arm.  This  was  the  effect,  at  least,  which  his  height 
had  upon  her,  and  her  consciousness  of  his  eyes’  dowmw'ard  fire, 
beating,  as  it  were,  like  rays  of  light  upon  the  lids  of  her  o^\n. 
She  felt  like  a  bird  under  the  hand,  flutteiing  her  wings. 

She  was  ushered  into  a  dusky  oval  parlour,  lit  from  a  skylight. 
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It  was  extremely  neat,  stiff,  and  unoccupied;  it  was  like  a  miniature. 
He  begged  her  to  wait  there  while  he  found  his  mother.  He  pushed 
further  into  the  interior,  and  she  heard  his  plain  voice  call  “  Mother 
—where  are  you?”  She  did  not  sit,  though  she  was  desperately 
tired.  You  don’t  sit  in  kings’  houses. 

Mrs.  Vemour  came  in,  the  softer,  more  blurred  copy  of  her  son — 
tall,  largely  made,  fair  and  high-coloured,  very  self-possessed.  For 
her,  it  was  clear,  the  lovely  Miss  Chambre  and  her  w'ild  errand 
had  no  glamour.  She  must  have  been  a  splendid  young  woman 
herself,  in  her  day ;  and  it  w’as  at  once  apparent  that  she  was  a  Scot. 
“  Your  servant.  Miss  Chambre,”  she  said  sedately.  “  My  son  David 
has  told  me  of  the  honour  done  to  him.  Indeed,  he  would  have 
gone  through  more  for  such  a  reward  at  the  end  of  it.”  To  Hermia’s 
renewed  protestations  she  deferred.  She  was  perfectly  the  lady  of 
breeding;  she  waived  all  injuries  and  griefs — and  yet  did  not  make 
too  little  of  them,  lest  she  should  seem  thereby  to  minimise  the  act 
of  grace.  Her  ladyship,  she  suggested,  had  been  taken  aback.  It  was 
for  her  son  she  had  taken  up  arms.  She  hoped  that,  as  a  mother, 
she  could  understand  a  mother’s  feeling.  The  affair  had  ended — 
and  this  visit  was  the  happy  end.  There  was  no  more  to  be  said.  .  . 

She  fell  to  discussing  her  son.  He  had  not  been  ill-treated; 
they  had  allowed  him  his  books.  He  was  a  great  scholar;  a  good 
son  and  a  great  scholar. 

Hermia  had  heard  that,  she  said,  from  Mr.  Eanald — a  friend. 

“  And  a  good  friend  to  my  son,  IMiss  Chambre.  The  Honourable 
Mr.  Eanald.  !My  mother  was  housekeeper  to  his  own  lady  mother  at 
Druinlaw.  ’Twas  Lady  Clanranald  gave  me  my  wedding-gown.  And 
Mr.  Eobert  was  bom  that  same  year  in  which  I  was  married.” 
Details  followed,  from  which  it  was  made  clear  that  David  w'as  fourth 
child  but  the  only  surviving. 

David  was  a  scholar.  He  had  been  to  the  Bluecoat  School — 
had  his  Latin  and  Greek.  Holy  orders  had  been  his  desire,  but  the 
death  of  his  brother  had  decided  him  against  it ;  he  had  stayed  by 
his  father  and  never;  complained.  But  he  had  his  interests — his 
life  was  very  full.  His  books,  his  debating.  He  was  a  keen  politi¬ 
cian,  staunch  for  IMr.  Cobbett  and  Reform.  He  was  a  Westminster 
freeholder  himself — had  his  vote.  He  had  taught  himself  the 
French,  he  would  travel  some  day.  Meantime,  he  did  his  duty  and 
was  all  that  a  son  should  be. 

She  owned  to  his  quick  temper;  that  horse  had  been  the  apple 
of  his  eye.  It  was  on  that  horse  that  he  used  to  ride  every  Sunday 
to  Feltham,  w'here  he  had  a  friend — a  nursery  gardener.  David  had 
many  interests,  it  seemed. 

Cake  and  wine  had  been  produced  while  this  was  going  on ;  Miss 
Chambre,  now  happy  and  at  ease,  forgot  the  time,  and  did  not  dis¬ 
guise  the  interest  she  felt  in  these  confidences.  She  tried  to  express 
herself  as  she  rose  to  go.  ‘‘I  should  like  to  tell  you,  Mrs.  Vemour, 
how  proud  I  am  that  you  should  talk  to  me  like  this.  I  feel — that 
I  ought  to  be  ashamed — to  be —  ” 
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“  It  will  be  a  sore  day  for  England  when  the  likes  of  you  are  made 
ashamed,  Miss  Chambre.” 

She  then  took  leave,  hoping  that  she  might  come  again. 

Vernour  was  at  the  glass  door  as  she  came  out.  She  was  verv 
shy. 

“  Your  mother  has  been  extremely  kind,”  she  told  him.  He  bent 
vehemently  towards  her,  then  controlled  himself.  ‘‘  But  you  have 
been  more  than  kind.  You  cannot  know.” 

”  Xo,  no — not  that.”  Her  eyes  appealed. 

”  If  to  give  manhood  back  to  a  man  be  not  a  royal  act — ” 

She  spoke  her  cry  from  the  heart. 

”  Don’t  say  those  things,  please.  You  rob  me  of  what  I  hold  dear. 

I  hold  our  honour  very  dear.” 

”  You  do,  indeed,”  said  Vernour.  “  It  is  certain  that  you  do.” 
Her  eyes  filled  at  his  praise.  ‘‘  iMadam,”  he  continued,  ‘‘  I  speak 
the  truth.  You  have  given  me  manhood  back.  I  was  like  to  have 
lost  it  on  a  time,  and  now  I  know  that  I  need  not.  Madam,  madam! 
I  could  go  down  on  my  knees  to  you.” 

‘‘  I  beg  you,  I  beg  you —  ”  This  must  be  ended  somehow.  ‘‘  You 
have  been  very  kind  to  listen  to  me — and  to  make  light  of  what 
you  endured.  You  have  made  me  happy.  I  know  that  you  will 
forgive  us.  I  see  that  you  are  generous.  You  will  excuse  me  if 
I —  ”  She  held  out  her  hand,  and  Vernour,  fiercely  red,  took, 
bent  over,  and  kissed  it.  No  more  was  said.  She  escaped  like  a 
bird  out  of  a  window.  She  ate  no  buns. 

Homeward,  then,  like  a  bird  on  the  wing,  she  sped,  Harriet 
trailing  in  her  wake — not  to  be  talked  to.  ‘‘Don’t  talk  to  me, 
please — I  cannot  talk  now.  Yes,  yes,  I  have  everything  I  wanted. 
No — there  are  no  parcels  for  you  to  carry.” 

Dandies  ogled  in  vain;  no  doffed  hats  touched  her,  no  beckoning 
hands  from  great  carriages  beguiled  her  from  her  thoughts.  Arrived 
at  the  house,  she  w'ent  directly  in  to  her  grandmother’s  room,  and 
spoke  her  piece.  She  found  her  at  her  letters. 

‘‘  Grandmamma,”  she  said,  ‘‘  I  have  come  to  tell  you  where  I 
have  been.  I  left  Harriet  in  the  bun-shop,  and  went  on  alone  to 
Mr.  Vernour ’s.  I  saw  his  son,  and  begged  his  pardon  for  the  way 
we  had  used  him.  I  conceived  that  his  due.” 

(To  be  continued.) 
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